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I. 


/Wae Archbishop of Canterbury’s Call to the Nation is still 
‘fresh in the minds of most of us who care for the thing he has 
“at heart—the place of religion in the life of mankind in 
Beneral and our own nation in particular. The rapid, sure 
| Muches, with which he sketched the present situation: the 
“@iumphs and wealth of resources of secular civilisation, the 
mM me and distraction of our lives in which ‘“‘ God is not so 
if Much denied as crowded out,” the “ slackening,” even the 
* scorning of the standards of Christian morality ” on the 
‘he hand, on the other hand the appeal to the existence of 
1“ instinct of religion and of sound morality in the common 
Beart ” and to the sincere, if critical, ‘‘ interest in religion,” 
“Pethaps more widespread than ever before, combined with 
Mhe deep but restrained feeling with which it was delivered, 
de it one of the most striking utterances that have come 

m the Church in our time. It was impossible for those 
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who, whether belonging to his Church, to any other or ty 
none at all, believe in the reality of the eternal values, fo 
which religion stands, as the dominating factor of h 
life, and in the orientation of men’s minds to it, as the pear! 
of great price in the life of a nation—not to be moved by it, 

Yet as, after hearing it, one reflected upon it, one could 
not help feeling that there were some things omitted from 
the analysis which would have tended partly to lighten the 
darker features of the picture, partly to darken the prospeg; 
of the response in the form that the speaker had in view, and 
which seemed to indicate the necessity of recourse to wider 
and perhaps slower acting forces than exhortations howeve 
powerful. As one who has lived through the whole period 
during which the supposed drift away from Christianity has 
been gaining force, I venture, with the Editor’s permission, to 
offer a few notes on the whole great subject. 


II. 


As regards the “ drift ”’ here spoken of, it would be a mis- 
take to dwell too exclusively on the dark side of the picture, 
No one who can recall the state of things fifty or sixty years 
ago can fail to be struck by the advance which has been made 
in the application of the fundamental ethical ideas, for which 
Christianity stands, through legislation to our national life. 
What is it but these ideas that underlie the legislative enact- 
ments for the protection of the economically weaker portion 
of the population against injury, physical and moral alike, 
and for the opening up to it, in the social services, of oppor- 
tunities of higher enjoyment through science and art, litera- 
ture and travel ? What but these has been the main source 
of the increasing reverence for Nature and the recognition 
by the nation of its duty to preserve the tender and unique 
beauty of our country sides, our lake and mountain scenery ! 
What but these, we may even ask, is the source of the very 
thing, which some so much deplore, in the departure from 
traditional ideas as to the nature and ways of God and the 
destiny of the human soul? This itself is surely the result 
of no absorption in secular civilisation but of a new honesty 
with ourselves and a resolution to seek the truth at whatever 
cost to comfortable beliefs, in the conviction that in the end 
truth here as elsewhere will ‘‘ make us free ” in the best sense 
of the word. 

That going along with all this there have been deplorable 
signs in some of the younger generation of “ the ungirt loin 
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THE CALL TO THE NATION 323 
and the unlit lamp,” contrasting somewhat unfavourably 
with efforts in the direction of a new puritanism elsewhere in 
the Saxon race, cannot be denied. Still less can it be denied 
that religion in the conventional sense of the word, with the 
beliefs on which it is founded, has ceased to form a part of 








individual and family life in by far the largest section of 
society. But we have yet to learn that all this means more 
than a temporary eclipse (owing to our own follies, chiefly 
that of bringing on ourselves a devastating and scorching 
War and patching up an even more devastating Peace) of 
faith in the great truths on which all the important religions 
ofthe world (and not Christianity alone) are founded: the 
all-conquering power in human life of truth, justice, under- 
standing and love. 

Take the Sermon on the Mount, 1 Corinthians xiii., the 
eighth and the last two verses of 1 John iv. as containing 
the essence of Christianity, is there any open mind that in its 
best moments is not prepared, as it never has been before, to 
accept them as also containing the deepest truth of things ? 
What is it that hinders this acceptance not merely as a matter 
of formal belief but as a living power in men’s lives? This 
question brings me to my second point, for only when we are 
— to face the worst can we have any hope of being able 
to find our way to a better. 


III. 


Doubtless the reason is partly intellectual, as the Arch- 
ge says ; namely, that in spite of what we often hear to 
the effect that the days of conflict between science and reli- 
gion are past, the older view, according to which man is a 
product of material forces and his actions causally deter- 
mined for him from without instead of by him in accordance 
with his sense of values, still persists by its own inertia, and 
exercises a strong undertow in the direction of naturalism. 
But the leading physicists of the present day, not to speak 
of the biologists, give little or no countenance to it. 


‘To my mind,” writes Sir James Jeans, “‘ the laws 
which nature obeys are less suggestive of those which a 
machine obeys in its motion than of those which a 
musician obeys in writing a fugue, or a poet in composing 
a sonnet.” 

‘*We can speak speculatively,” writes Sir Arthur 
Eddington, “of that which I have called ‘the background 
of the pointer-readings’; but it would at least seem 
plausible that, if the values which give the light and the 
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shade of the world are absolute, they must belong to the 
background, unrecognised in physics because they are 
not in the pointer-readings, but recognised by conscious. 
ness which has its roots in the background.” 


For us to-day the way is open, as it was not so far as 
science was concerned fifty years ago, to take our start in 
the consideration of human affairs from what the Archbishop 
calls ‘‘ The inherent worth of the human soul’’; and for 
those whose business it is, to drive home the lesson of the 
means by which this inherent worth can be turned from 
a mere potential into an actual possession : in other words, 
the lesson of what it is that makes life worth living. With 
the example of all the great teachers and leaders of mankind 
before us, and the accumulated testimony of the best reli- 
gious literature of the world to draw from, and with souls 
oriented in their inmost being to the reception of it (in whose 
hearts, according to the Preacher, Eternity has been set), 
this ought not to be so difficult a task. Yet we make it 
difficult for ourselves owing to our want of faith in the 
witness of these examples and these writers and our treat- 
ment of creeds and rituals as of the essence of religion and 
not as, at their best, merely aids to our wandering thought 
and flickering feeling. We insist in putting upon this witness 
a gloss derived from a theological outlook which it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to accept even as a symbolic 
way of expressing spiritual truths that transcend our common 
language. We are speaking of things that are timeless, but 
our language, as Dean Inge reminds us, has been moulded 
for use “ by the fireside and in the market-place ” and is apt 
to mislead us when applied to the spiritual world. It is in 
this way that we are apt to think of the eternal under the 
form of mere unending time, of that which means a differ- 
ence in quality as though it meant merely a difference in 
quantity and therefore as something attainable only in 
another life. We think of salvation as something accom- 
aa for us at a particular moment of time instead of, as 

t Paul would have us do, as a daily dying to the lower life. 
Even God Himself we think of in anthropomorphic ways 
that tend to hide from us the central truth of religion that 
God is a spirit and that the only real worship is that whichis 
in spirit and in truth. 

t is often right and proper that we should use the tradi- 
tional language. But to do this with the consciousness of its 
symbolism is one thing, to turn such phraseology into theo- 
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logical doctrines and make the belief in them essential to 

igion is quite another. Bishop Gore used to speak of the 
Old Testament as “ ideas in the form of history.”” We may 
have to extend this description to much also of the New, if 
weare going to carry its message with power into the hearts 
of the men of to-day. 


IV. 


This brings me to my last point. Even granted that the 
Churches were to come to recognise in any near future that 
this or something like this is the true state of the case, there 
would remain the obstacle of the inadequacy of the means 
at their disposal for the accomplishment of their great task. 
The more one thinks of the problem before them the more it 
comes home to one that it is with the schools that we have to 
begin, and that none but the national schools come anywhere 
near to covering the ground. But this, quite apart from the 
decade-long controversies as to “religion in the schools,” 
brings its own problem. Where are we to find teachers of the 
right sort, and where within the narrow limits of their 
crowded curriculum could they find time for anything that 
could be called religious education ? It is impossible within 
the scope of these notes to deal fully with these questions, I 
can only hint at the answers that might be given to them. 
To the first I should reply that we may not be able to find 
them at present, but we may be able to make them. Dr 
Basil Yeaxlee, in a letter to The Times on January 19th of 
the present year in connection with just this problem, called 
attention to the resources which the new Universities offer 
for the creation of such teachers. In them are being reared 
up a generation of men and women who share in the new 
attitude to religion, as the recognition in the world of a Spirit 
that shapes our ends and directs us to fellowship and co- 
operation with Itself as the only source of strength and 
peace. Many of these belong to the Education Departments, 
and look forward to teaching in the primary and secondary 
schools as their profession. The Archbishop referred as a 
hopeful sign of the present time, in words already quoted, 
to the widespread interest in religion. Dr Yeaxlee confirms 
this with respect to the students in the Training Colleges. 
There is nothing, he has told us, which they are more eager 
to learn about than what religion is and how it may be made 
an effective force in the minds of their pupils. As a lecturer 
in the large Education Department in the University of 
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Birmingham for twenty-four years this was my own experi. 
ence. As proof I may be allowed to quote the very small and 
otherwise sufficiently humiliating fact that the only lectures, 
during all that time, that seemed to me to be received by the 
students with any real acceptance, were half a dozen which 
I gave every now and then on “* How to read the New Testa. 
ment.” 

The second of the above questions, that of the oppor. 
tunity, is certainly a difficult one in the grudging recognition 
of what used to be called the ‘‘ undenominational teaching of 
Scripture.” Nevertheless it is recognised. No less a prota- 
gonist for it than Professor Huxley, with a few other far. 
sighted men, saw to that in the early days of School Boards; 
and the opportunity it affords remains to this day for those 
who know how to make use of it, perhaps to extend it when 
its possibilities as the chief chance of giving to the coming 
generation a deeper insight into the meaning of the life on 
which it is entering and the issues for the individual and for 
society, which are bound up with it, are more fully recog- 
nised. The Archbishop calls for “‘ a new consecration ” to 
the Eternal Values which are summed up for us in the name 
of God. It is a great ideal, none greater. I hope that nothing 
that I have said is out of sympathy with it. All I have tried 
to say has been directed only to a fuller understanding of 
what this ideal involves and of the conditions under which 
alone it is possible to realise it, and to bring back the nation 
to that sanity of judgement on the great issues of life for 
which religion is the best and the only name. 


J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


ROTHERFIELD, SUSSEX. 
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WHY I DO NOT GO TO CHURCH. 
COLONEL T. B. LUARD, D.S.O. 


Tae Archbishop of Canterbury’s usual New Year broadcast 
was vested this year with more than usual significance. 
Delivered not long after a crisis, the shock of which neither 
he nor his hearers had forgotten, it had a note of urgency, of 
consternation at the direction which the course of this world 
is taking; and it ended with an earnest appeal, on broad 
and simple lines for a general “‘ return to the principles of the 
Christian religion.”’ Not the least of its significance lay in 
the fact that it was an appeal rather than a lead, an appeal 
to the religious aspirations which he recognised to be latent 
in the deeper consciousness of the people, but with which, he 
seemed sadly to realise, the clergy are rapidly losing touch. 
This recognition the laity will not fail to note and appreciate, 
for they do not often obtain it. Many of the bishops and 
clergy use language that implies that those outside the pale 
of institutional Christianity are godless ; they speak of their 
struggle to uphold religion against the prevailing ‘ secu- 
larism.”” But they are blind to the spirit of the age if they 
attribute the steady drift away from church and chapel 
during the present century merely to worldliness and 
materialism. We live in an age of anxiety and unrest. The 
world seems to be going through a period of spiritual fer- 
ment, as if it were approaching another turning point of 
spiritual evolution. In the creative arts and on every path 
of life, both personal and social, old traditions are in the 
melting pot ; everywhere men and women are groping and 
feeling their way to new orientations which shall open up new 
paths of creative vision and life. And nowhere is this stir 
and movement more noticeable than in the sphere of religion. 
Christianity itself is called in question, not only by cynics and 
pessimists, but also by sincere idealists. Never was interest 


i religion so widespread, and never were the Churches so out 
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of touch with the inner life of the people. If that is the 
situation to-day it is surely because in institutional Chris. 
tianity we find authority clinging desperately to tradition, 
high and dry above the currents of life and thought that are 
seething round them. I doubt whether the Church leaders 
realise the shock of disillusion that follows the discovery that 
doctrines imbibed in good faith in youth present difficulties 
that are not squarely faced by the upholders of traditional 
authority. Disillusion gives rise to distrust ; and many dis. 
illusioned Christians resolve that their children shall not go 
through their own experience, and so will have no more todo 
with institutional Christianity. It is in the hope, then, of 
showing how it is that a large and growing number of religious 
people find it quite impossible to remain within the fold of 
organised Christianity, that I have set myself the task of 
explaining why I, who joined regularly and willingly in the 
Church services in my youth, now have family prayers at 
home instead. 

I can only say that, speaking generally, the more | 
thought and learnt about religion, the more unreal the Church 
services became to me, until I found myself so critical of 
‘Church doctrine and practice that it was better to keep away. 
In the first instance I began to be dissatisfied with the narrow 
background. I have no quarrel with the Jews, and acknow- 
ledge with admiration and gratitude the great debt of man- 
kind to that vigorous and versatile race; but it must be 
known to the bishops and clergy, whose business it is to be 
acquainted with such matters, that Judaism is only one of 
the parent streams from which Christianity emerged. As 
Marcion pointed out 1800 years ago, the Hebrew Scriptures 
record a chapter of spiritual evolution that Christianity left 
behind ; and with Marcion I decline to pay lip service to 
Jehovah. The survival in Christian worship of this archaic 
conception of Deity is a stumbling block to the simple and an 
offence to the thoughtful. Sunday after Sunday, gaily is 
sung: ‘“‘ Unto whom I sware in my wrath that they should 
not enter into my rest. Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” Of what possible aid to the 
worship of the Eternal Creator is this invocation of the 
‘* jealous god” of the Hebrew Prophets? And the Old 
Testament attitude to God has left its mark on the whole 
Prayer Book, the theocratic mark of the Kinepom. The 
whole conception is oriental and primitive. God in the 
Prayer Book is occasionally addressed as Our Heavenly 
Father or as the Creator, but more often He is ALMIGHTY 
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Gop, Kine or Kincs and Lorp or Lorps, the personal ruler 
and judge who forgives sin and shows favour or grace at His 
leasure, who not only liveth but REIGNETH world without 
end, Prayers are offered to his Divine MasEsty by miserable 
sinners, in the spirit of fear, with constant appeals for mercy. 
[ find it difficult to believe that this method of approach 
reflects the innermost convictions of many of the worshippers 
in church. It is certainly far from expressing mine. The 
liturgy might be a mode, not only of spiritual self-expression 
in worship, but also of spiritual self-realisation, both indivi- 
dual and corporate. How stimulating and suggestive, how 
creative in every way the Church services might be, and how 
unsatisfying the dry bones of the liturgy are. They are a 
jumble of cast off or conflicting ideas—the Semitic Ruler of 
inces and the Johannine Spirit of truth and love ; the God 
who desirest no sacrifice and the God who requires an obla- 
tion for the sins of the world, and finally the God who 
“ grants ” that we may eat the flesh of his Son and drink his 
blood. We go to Church to meet for a few moments in the < 
real world of spirit and the service revolts us with its archaic 
crudities and chills us with its lack of faith. The sin com- 
plex runs through the Prayer Book. God forbid that we 
should fall into the other extreme of smug self-satisfaction, 
but it is a question whether our prayers are set in the major 
key of courage and faith or in the minor key of defeat and 
despair ; whether we affirm and renew our common faith in 
the creative Light and Life by which we live, or bewail our 
manifold sins and wickedness and leave it to God to effect a 
cure in us. In the Prayer Book more stress is laid on our 
inability to do without God than on our strength through 
God within. Of two prayers “‘ that we may be defended 
against all adversity,’’ one opens with the statement that 
“we have no power of ourselves to help ourselves,”’ and the 
other laments that ‘‘ we put not our trust in anything that 
we do.”’ Can this morbid and helpless attitude be pleasing to 
God ? What do we say to our own children when they seek 
our aid in that spirit ? And what says the pilgrim ? 


** Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories 
Do but themselves confound : 
His strength the more is.” 


But the Prayer Book, after all, is the liturgical expression 
of doctrine which can be found in the Bible, though not in 
the first instance derived from it ; and it is the light thrown 
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on the origins of Christian doctrine by Biblical criticism, 
more than anything else, that has made the liturgy meaning. 
less to me. There is an element of disillusion, of dist 
almost of betrayal, in the sense of unreality that assails me 
when I hear the Bible read in church in the voice adopted for 
reading the Word of God. And it is more particularly the 
New Testament that I am concerned with. Into this realm 
of Holy Writ, in which it seems so much more comfortable to 
take everything at its face value, enters a long line of scholars 
of manifest integrity and learning, of whom the most 
eminent to-day is M. Loisy ; and lo and behold, the simple 
and beautiful narrative falls to pieces before our eyes; 
manipulations of material, insertions and embellishments 
make havoc of its history, and we see it begin to take shape 
a generation after the event as oral liturgical instruction 
already remote from fact.! Biblical students soon learn that 
there is little that is Apostolic in the New Testament, and 
that few of the authors named in it are the real authors, 
Severalof the Epistles that masquerade under A postolicnames 
date from well on in the second century. Even Mark, until 
recently regarded as the bedrock of historical Christianity, is 
now seen to have been an effort of interpretation.” Accord- 
ing to M. Loisy, the ‘* Acts of the Apostles ”’ is little better 
than a forgery, while in the Epistles of Paul—the earliest 
authentic historical material extant—later insertions, some- 
times of whole chapters and often of elements of Gnostic 
propaganda, are of common occurrence. It is now common 
knowledge among New Testament critics that, from the very 
beginning, contact with history has always been secondary 
to the reinforcement of faith in the minds of those who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, shaped the traditions which ulti- 
mately became the beliefs of institutional Christianity. 
Whether it is the claims of Jesus, of Peter or of Paul, the 
institution of the sacraments or the appointment and autho- 
rity of the Apostles that is in question, we discover that the 
apparently straightforward and simple documents have 
little value as history except as a record of the assiduity 
with which the scribes and editors of four or five generations 
invoked the authority of the Apostles or their immediate 
1 See Loisy, A., La Naissance du Christianisme, p. 8, “The Gospels 
are not properly speaking historical documents, they are liturgical 
catechisms. ...” ‘Even the teaching attributed to Jesus has been 
constructed for the most part for the needs of Christian propaganda, for the 
edification of the first communities, or, again, especially in the fourth gospel, 
for the elaboration of a mystical theory of salvation through Jesus Christ.” 
* See Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels. 
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disciples for beliefs, ee and institutions, which in fact 

up long after the Apostolic period. Is it not high time 
that the leaders of the Churches should face the issues raised 
by historical criticism of the New Testament ? For nearly a 
century scholars of repute in Europe and America have 
directed the searchlight of their learning and critical judg- 
ment on the historical problems involved in the study of 
Christian origins, and the results of their researches are easily 
accessible. It is now possible for all who have sufficient 
interest in the subject, whether they themselves are scholars 
ornot, to gain some insight into the origins of Christian tradi- 
tion. With the exception of the small but stalwart body of 
Modern Churchmen, the bishops and clergy ignore what is 
becoming common knowledge among the thinking and read- 
ing laity and must soon come to the notice of the simple- 
minded. They never tire of proclaiming that the doctrine 
and liturgy of the Church of England rests on the authority 
of Holy Scripture. A resolution of the Lambeth Conference 
of 1980 


“* affirms the supreme and unshaken authority of the 
Holy Scriptures as presenting the truth concerning God 
and the spiritual life in its historic setting, and in its 
progressive revelation throughout the Old Testament 
and the New.” 


The bishops must surely know such a statement to be lack- 
ing in candour, to say the least of it. With a few notable 
exceptions, the bishops and clergy speak and preach as if 
they were unaware of the case they levie to answer. It is 
open to them to challenge it, but they rarely do so. Is it 
surprising if we come to the conclusion that they are main- 
taining a conspiracy of silence ? 

This brings me to my main reason for not going to 
church, one that, I am aware, raises very serious issues. The 
researches of competent authorities into the origins of Chris- 
tian tradition have reached a point where thinking people 
must take cognisance of them. I am one of many Christians 
who find themselves unable to accept the worship of Jesus as 
a satisfying and reasonable expression of Christian faith. It 
is now evident that the whole fabric of Catholic doctrine is 
based, not on history, but on inner experience interpreted in 
the light of the eschatological and mystical beliefs of the 
Hellenistic age. It is generally recognised that three quite 
distinct gospels about Jesus took shape during the first two 
(or perhaps three) generations after the crucifixion. Of 
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these, the first originated in the minds of some of those who 
had been his companions and disciples during his lifetime, 
and was an interpretation of his life and death that had its 
roots in Jewish history and belief, and, in particular, in 
certain reactions to foreign rule and foreign culture that 
found expression in the religious movement of Apocalyptic 
Messianism. The other two were later adaptations and 
extensions of the original gospel—the result of transplanting 
it from Jewish to pagan and Hellenic soil. But the Messianic 
gospel was not only rooted in history ; it waited on history 
for confirmation in the near future, and history failed to 
justify it. This Messianic gospel faded into disillusion, and 
the other two survived; but they have no independent 
source of their own, and no basis in history apart from the 
illusory Messianic gospel from which they sprang. By the 
end of the first century all contact with history is lost. Still 
later, gospels about Jesus came from Gnostic sources in great 
profusion and in every variety of fantastic invention, and 
Jesus is made to fill any rédle that suits the particular 
exponent of cosmic salvation. Inthe end, Christianity became 
a world religion (or at any rate the religion of Western civilisa- 
tion), because it became a world Church,' or as M. Loisy puts 
it, “On a annoncé le régne de Dieu et c’est L’Eglise qui 
venait.” Starting from the “‘ appearances ”’ of Jesus after the 
crucifixion, Christian doctrine gradually developed into a 
cosmogony, and during the process absorbed many of the 
religious perceptions of the age—indeed of the ages. The 
Jewish hope of a theocratic Kingdom which was to usher in 
the Day of Judgment and lead to a new heaven and a new 
earth was believed to be fulfilled in Jesus ; the age-old myth of 
a suffering saviour god, whose victory over sin and death men 
may share, was transferred from Osiris and others to Jesus; 
the Hellenic vision of the pre-existent Word was found to be 
realised in Jesus ; the almost universal presentiment of man- 
kind that there must be a life beyond the grave—an intuition 
as old as Paleolithic man—was now reinforced by the story 
of the empty tomb; finally, the growing consciousness of 
man’s spiritual nature—the inner Light and inner Life of the 
Eternal Creator within and without—now slowly becoming 
articulate, was declared to be the Comforter sent by Jesus. 
The more we study the consciousness of the age in which 
Christianity took shape, the more we realise how various and 
how old was the religious experience that it absorbed ; and 


1 See Fawkes, A.—The Roman Contribution to Christianity—The 
Modern Churchman, Oct. 1928. 
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the more intelligible become the controversies that resulted 
and the creeds to which these gave birth. But it needs no 
long study of our own consciousness to realise that our men- 
tality is not the mentality of the age of Imperial Rome : its 
problems are not our problems, and the doctrines that solved 
them are unreal or even absurd to us. Not only are our 
methods of historical research more scientific and our stan- 
dards of authenticity more rigorous than those of the editors 
of the oral traditions and documents that made up the 
material of the New Testament ; not only were the words of 
the text which we take so literally often borrowed from the 
jargon of current religious movements, which gave them a 
special significance well understood at the time, but some- 
times very different from their plain meaning to us; but, 
above all, the cosmological background to the controversies 
of the Hellenistic age, which is the key to Catholic doctrine, 
is merely fantastic to us. Our universe is utterly different 
from that of the Gnostic and Hellenised Jews, whose disputes 
over the cosmic significance of Jesus played so large a part in 
shaping the Christian creeds. In nothing is this so evident as 
in our respective conceptions of the activity of God. They 
have passed from the catastrophic to the gradual, from the 
startling and complete to the imperceptible and incomplete, 
from the magical to the natural, from acts to process. 

And here it must be noted that the statement in the Lam- 
beth Conference ‘‘ Report on the Christian Doctrine of God,” 
which claims to bring Christian theology into harmony with 
the modern idea of the universe, that the doctrine of the 
Incarnation reveals “‘ the attainment of the whole cosmic 
process,” ignores the most significant and at the same time 
the most inspiring difference between ancient and modern 
cosmology. Leaving for a moment the historical difficulties, 
which the report does not mention, this doctrine is not so easy 
to reconcile with the continuity of the evolutionary process 
as the bishops proclaim. There is no place for ‘‘ once for 


1 Cf. Sanday, W. “ Looking at the contents of the Gospels broadly, 
we are struck by the fact that so many of the leading terms in them should 
be either directly apocalyptic or closely associated with them apocalyptism. 
This is true of the whole group of titles of which our Lord Himself and the 
Primitive Church made use to describe His mission : such titles as Messiah, 
Son of David, Son of Man, Son of God . . . kingdom of God (or of heaven), 
repentance, judgment, watchfulness, resurrection. All these terms, if not 
exactly apocalyptic in origin—for many of them go back to the earlier 
period of prophecy—had acquired an almost technical sense in the apoc- 
alyptic vocabulary.” ‘The Apocalyptic Element in the Gospels,” 
Hippert Journat, October, 1911. 
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all ’’ in the cosmos as we see it to-day—no perfect creation 
once for all, carrying in its train Man’s Fall and consequent 
need of an oblation offered once for all; no unique and final 
revelation of God, and no faith once for all committed to the 
Saints. Man is but an infant, recently arrived on this speck 
of the material universe, with a billion or so of years of 
evolution still before him. For my part, I cannot believe 
that in a corner of this particular planet, 1,900 years ago, the 
evolution of life attained its goal—the Perfect and Complete 
Being, the Absolute Standard, the Divinely-sealed Pattern of 
Life, to which Mankind must conform during the countless 
ages in front of him. Such finality isatyranny. It is a relief 
to remember a phrase of M. Bergson’s—‘‘ Before the evolu- 
tion of life, on the contrary, the portals of the future remain 
wide open.” 1 To those who believe in the immanence of 
God the Incarnation is a process which began with the dawn 
of life on earth, and revelation is the accumulated spiritual 
experience of mankind ; but neither are yet complete. There 
can be no finality in a universe in which truth grows, and 
grows not by synthesis but by evolution. Truth as we can 
know it is not ultimate reality, but reality in the making; 
what is truth for one age is rejected, modified or lived into 
more satisfying form in the next. It is, at any moment, the 
enduring reality as it has so far shaped itself in a world of 
change, “‘ seen through a glass, darkly.” The difficulty is to 
express what all realise imperfectly in terms to which all will 
assent, for we differ among ourselves in knowledge and experi- 
ence, and in our interpretations of experience. Still more 
difficult is it to express truth in terms which will continue to 
hold good as truth continues to grow—in terms of becoming. 
We have to be content with directions, with signposts at the 
cross roads; its range and content must be assimilated through 
the deep intimacy of personal experience. And it is only DY 
merging ourselves in the consciousness of the age in whic 
Christianity appeared that we can mark the new directions 
then given to old paths and catch a passing glimpse of the crea- 
tive reality beneath the transitory form of current doctrine. 
** One, indeed is the Way of Truth, but into it, as intoa 
flowing river pour streams from everywhere.” ? It is 
becoming increasingly clear that when the elements of myth 
and magic, of astrology and number symbolism are traced 
to their sources, and fundamental fallacies in cosmology laid 
to rest, when the mists of Gnostic phantasy have cleared, 


1 Bergson, Henri, Creative Evolution, p. 110. 
2 Clement of Alexandria. 
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when the framework of Messianism has been broken and the 
ecclesiastical superstructure removed—in a word, when the 
Jocal and transitory elements of historical contingency have 
been taken into account—certain genuine intuitions, certain 
recurring experiences are revealed as the sources of Chris- 
tianity. And these experiences, each with a long history of 
evolution from obscure origins in the remote past, are 
glimpses into the nature of the real, gleams of spiritual con- 
sciousness that found expression in the faith of pagans, Jews 
and Christians alike—and nowhere so coherently as in the 
religion of Plotinus—though only in Christianity did it take 
shape in an organised body strong enough to hold its own in 
the dark centuries that followed. ‘“‘ The peoples that walked 
in darkness saw a great Light ’—that “‘ true Light which 
lighteth every man coming into the world;”’ and whether it 
appeared as the Messianic call to brotherly love in anticipa- 
tion of the Kingdom of God nigh at hand, or as the Hellenic 
vision of the One Who is the source, goal and fulfilment of 
those who strive after goodness, truth and beauty in the 
eternal world of spirit ‘‘ Yonder ”’ ; as the pagan Mystery of 
death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness, the Her- 
metic ascent of the soul on its upward Way to its eternal 
Home, or as the Pauline discovery that in a world of change 
the letter is death, but free spirit creative ; was it not the 
same growing Light of faith—a consciousness, slowly becom- 
ing articulate, of a part in the universal Life that transcends 
the life of the body ? For this diverse experience was more 
than vision. Followed up into life it led to a sense of new 
vitality and power which, whether it was described as “* the 
grace of God ”’ or “‘ the god within,” as “‘ gnosis ”’ or being 
“in Christ,” was surely the same initiation into the life of 
spirit, the same incipient realisation of the eternal Creator Self 
Incarnate in the universe, the Way, the Truth and the Life. 
Light and Life, perception and growth, spiritual sensi- 
bility and vitality—revelation and evolution, both individual 
and corporate—was not this intermittent realisation and 
halting expression of a creative Self the reality of the experi- 
ence of which the world of the Mediterranean and Western 
Asia had gradually become aware through the centuries, 
which Hellenistic religion and philosophy sought to explain, 
and which men and women strive after to-day ? Who can 
say from personal experience that this inner Light and inner 
Life is the spirit of the man Jesus, of whom certain quite 
unreliable traditions have come down to us in the synoptic 
gospels ? I am by no means alone in regarding it as an illu- 
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sion to suppose that the Incarnation doctrines are funds. 
mental to Christianity. The traditional belief that the 
realities of Christianity are bound up with the Divinity of 
Jesus has been held so long that it has come to be taken fo 
granted ; but it is beginning to dawn on the consciousness of 
this age that doctrines about the person of Jesus have over. 
shadowed the spiritual doctrine of Christianity, and that the 
cult of Jesus has obscured the worship of the Eternal Creator, 
Any one who has followed the course of Christian apolo. 
getic during the last forty years must be aware that many of 
the links which held traditional Christian doctrine together 
have now been abandoned. The miracles are no longer 
adduced as evidence ; the virgin birth and empty tomb are 
found to have been the afterthoughts of a later generation; 
the atonement is discreetly dropped and the resurrection 
story in any form is seen to present formidable difficulties, 
Position after position has been given up until all divinity of 
any value as doctrine has been whittled away. Traditional 
theology now resembles a delicate and complicated instru- 
ment, worn with age and riddled with holes, which its 
upholders gravely assure one another, will work as well as 
ever it did if it is gently handled. In recent times it has 
resolved itself into pointing to the life and teaching of Jesus 
as set forth in the gospels, and asking if any higher concep- 
tion of God could be imagined. If you want to know what 
God is like, it is said, read the Gospels. But this ground is no 
longer tenable. After nearly a century of research historical 
science has reached the conclusion that the life and message of 
Jesus is enveloped in a tissue of myth and legend. We know 
as little of the historical Jesus as we know of John the Baptist, 
and what we do know of bothis very similar. M. Loisy and Dr 
Lightfoot ! leave us in no doubt about this. Others have had 
a similar apotheosis. ‘‘ We have three lives of Pythagoras,” 
writes Dr Inge,? “‘ by Lertius, Porphyry and Iamblichus. 
They are of little value as history: but they are accurate 
portraits of what the ideal Pythagorean was expected to be.” 
Christianity as a religious movement that gathered up 
religious experience in great variety is a historical fact : but 
Christian theology, in so far as it is concerned with the life 
and message of Jesus, must now abandon the claim to be 
based on history. Meanwhile in the Church of England, 
during the period in which these developments in theology 
1 Loisy, Alfred, La Naissance du Christianisme, chap. 2; Lightfoot, 
R. H., History and Interpretation in the Gospels, chap. 8. 
2 Inge, W. R., The Philosophy of Plotinus, Vol. I, p. 187. 
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have emptied the liturgy of all meaning, the element of 
cultus in the liturgy has been underlined. What is going to 
be the outcome of this situation ? It is, indeed, a momentous 
jssue, beset, for all of us, with difficulties of the most complex 
and elusive nature; habits of mind, loyalties and environ- 
ment, to say nothing of centuries of art and literature, com- 
bine to obscure the issue and confuse the judgment. In 
addition, the clergy have their own peculiar difficulties to 
grapple with. But the spirit of truth has the first claim on 
our loyalty, and loyalty to the spirit of truth is loyalty to 
God. The immediate and urgent task confronting this 

neration, if our disillusioned and distracted civilisation is 
to be saved from relapse into barbarism, is to delve again 
into the soil in which Christianity took root, and to examine 
in the light of modern cosmology and modern psychology the 
whole field of Hellenistic religion and speculation, in order 
not only to discard what is now seen to be untenable or 
irrelevant in Christian doctrine, but also to recapture for a 
re-vitalised Christianity elements of reality that were re- 
pressed by the decisions of the Councils. There is reason to 
believe that organised investigation by disinterested experts 
on these lines would before long find itself in contact with 
the results of current researches of a similar nature into the 
religious experience of the ancient East, with consequences 
of incalculable importance for the mutual understanding 
between East and West and for the spiritual progress of man- 
kind. The challenge to Christianity is clear enough ; it is a 
challenge to endure, as all that is vital endures, by change of 
form; and even though it entails the merging of Christian 
faith and Christian experience once more into the flowing 
river of truth, the realities of spirit are in no danger. Chris- 
tianity has nothing to fear if she has faith in herself. 

Will the Churches accept this challenge ?_ There is little 
sign of it at present. The Church of England, becoming 
newly aware of herself through the Oxford Movement as a 
branch of the Catholic Church, has been carried on the wave 
of Anglo-Catholic reaction to a condition of morbid self- 
consciousness. She regards herself, first and foremost, as the 
conservator of tradition, her bishops as the direct successors 
of the Apostles and her clergy as the “‘ stewards of the 
Mysteries.”’ There is much talk of her message to the world, 
her witness, and her work for God. Great stress is laid on 
“religious instruction”’; and neither bishops nor clergy 
have yet realised that the day has gone by when the laity at 
large could be regarded as a vast Sunday School. In the 
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Middle Ages the Church held the keys of knowledge ang 
moulded the faith of her flock; but that is no longer poy. 
sible. Within comparatively recent times education—pe. 
haps I should say half-education—has become general, and 
there is now no scope for dogmatic theology. This self 
consciousness seems to lead even her corporate activities into 
unprofitable channels. We hear of the “ teaching of the 
Church ” with regard to marriage, or ‘‘ the Christian atti. 
tude ” with regard to this or that political or economic issue, 
the implication being that good Churchmen or good Chris. 
tians should not make up their own minds on such questions, 
but should adopt the official attitude of Authority. This 
second-hand ethic not only reduces the art of living to a series 
of abstract principles, but saps the very root of that whichis 
the objective of religion—creative personality. The late 
Bishop Mandell Creighton defined very clearly the line 
between religion and politics when he said that Socialism 
would not become practical politics until we are all perfect, 
adding ‘‘ and then we shall not need it.”’ The field of reli- 
gion is the inner life ; if the Churches can help us to become 
inwardly perfect, or, as I should prefer to say, creative, they 
can safely leave practical issues to our consciences. 

But there is another side to all this. It is as a religion of 
Authority, a supernatural, unique and final revelation, cul- 
minating in the institution of channels of Divine grace 
through the Catholic Church and its Divinely appointed 
Orders and Sacraments, that Christianity is challenged to- 
day. This challenge must be considered in relation to the 
spiritual awakening everywhere discernible—the renewal of 
the never ending struggle between tradition and progress, 
authority and freedom of spirit. On which side does the 
Church of England stand ? For centuries the Church wielded 
power over men’s souls that followed them even into the 
world to come, an unquestioned authority beyond the wildest 
dream of the dictators of modern Europe; but that day is 
gone for ever. In claiming Catholic authority to-day the 
Church is grasping at the shadow of her former glory. 
Christianity might still be a creative influence in the world 
if the Churches could escape from self-centred pre-occupation 
with their own institutional claims and get into touch with 
the spiritual consciousness of this age, which, so far as it is 
articulate—and it is in great measure the fault of the Churches 
if it is not articulate—can no longer find expression in terms 
of the third, or even the sixteenth, century. Traditionalism, 
in the long run, is nothing but a refusal to evolve ; and the 
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Church of England, if it does not rouse itself from the torpor 
of traditionalism, will survive perhaps, but as the amceba 
survives—not in the swirling stream of human vitality, but 
inthe stagnant pools and backwaters of life. 

The bishops and clergy of the Church of England have 
unique opportunities and privileges, which they hold on trust. 
The conditions of that trust are that they lead the laity in 
the never ending exploration of the life of spirit. That there 
is a religious life, independent of dogma, a continuous and 
creative experience of illumination and regeneration, a 
searching test of sincerity and faith, that leads to growing 
fulness of life, men and women of every age and race have 
borne witness. But we hear little of that difficult adventure 
in Church. Instead we are offered access to supernatural 
channels of ‘‘ Divine grace.”” The national Church might be 
the soul of the British race, its inner light and the embodi- 
ment of its creative spirit : it might make its own distinctive 
contribution to world unity and growing truth. But it would 
then no longer claim Divine authority for its doctrine ; it 
would be a stronghold of freedom of spirit ; life and liberty 
would in truth be its watchwords. There is need to-day for 
life and liberty, not only for the body of the Church, but for 
its members, whether clergy or laity, if the body is not to 
decay and perish. We are a democratic people, who have 
developed the art of political liberty to a high pitch. We 
have adult suffrage and our rulers are sensitive to the clear 
expression of public criticism. But the Church of England 
makes no pretensions to democracy. She is ruled by an 
oligarchy mainly drawn from the dominant party. No one 
who is not a communicant can even sit on a parochial 
council. She claims to be comprehensive, yet she is out of 
touch with the inner life of the great majority of the people. 
The Press, the theatre, even the advertising agencies are more 
familiar with it. What would Miss Bayliss think of a 
national theatre that only produced melodrama ? The most 
pressing need at the moment is for a liturgy of public worship 
that would give expression to our common faith. Let all 
who are attached to the doctrines that divide us be free to 
worship in their own ways, but let us have one liturgy in 
common that will do violence to the convictions of no one, 
but will focus our thoughts on the inner realities that unite 
us—Catholics, Friends and Unitarians alike “‘ in the way of 
truth,” and in “ unity of spirit.” Such a liturgy will not be 
evolved in a day, but it would come in time if experiment in 
liturgy was as free as it has hitherto been in hymnology. But 
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it must evolve spontaneously, unhampered by the efforts of 
liturgiologists to put new wine into old bottles. I am con. 
vinced that this is the most creative approach to the 
modernist problem. The Anglo-Catholic dream of convert. 
ing England is doomed to failure, but it will persist so lo 
as modernism fails to give creative expression to its faith, 
Let us indeed return to religion, clergy and laity together, 
for the revival will be a test for clergy as well as laity. Their 
part is to get down to the realities that underlie tradition, to 
lead the laity in giving creative expression to the inner unity 
that is more deeply rooted in us than our diversity of dog. 
matic belief. But it is manifestly impossible for them to do 
so if they are bound to reconcile the development of their 
thought with an ancient and elaborate system of doctrine, 
while the laity are free to follow their own judgment. The 
clergy must be freed from the dead weight of the creeds and 
Articles. Consider their position with regard to the educated 
laity. No longer armed with an infallible book, and unable 
with dignity to press claims to supernatural authority and 
supernatural powers which few of the laity admit, they need, 
if they are to be our spiritual leaders—experts in the life of 
spirit—to be men, not only of wide learning and broad 
humanity, but also of deep spiritual insight and experience ; 
above all, we expect them to be men of unquestionable sin- 
cerity and candour, on their guard against every incentive to 
deceive themselves or others, placing all their cards of know- 
ledge on the table, and thus armed against the claims of any 
lesser loyalty, seekers, like ourselves, of Truth, followers of 
the Light wherever it may lead us. Nothing less than the 
cream of our manhood is needed for the spiritual leadership of 
the world, and we shall not get these leaders if we tie them 
down and harass them with heresy hunts. The fundamental 
religious issue of the day is not the Divinity of Jesus but the 
spiritual nature of man. Is it not the spirit of Christian faith 
rather than the letter of Christian tradition that is needed in 
the world to-day ? Christian spiritual experience and spiri- 
tual power could yet save and transfigure the world if, 
released from the fetters of theology, it was free to play its 
part in the epic adventure of Creation to which we are called 
as the fulfilment of our spiritual nature—the ever more 
satisfying inward realisation and ever more spontaneous 
outward expression, in creative personality and creative 
reaction to circumstances, of truth, beauty, love, joy, peace 


and liberty. T. B. LUARD. 


WatTERBEACH, CAMBs. 
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HISTORY PERVERTED INTO 
PROPAGANDA. 


J. A. SPENDER. 


| F 


Aut over Europe to-day there is a persistent demand by 
different sects and schools that history shall be turned into 
propaganda for the theories that they favour. In Germany 
it has to be re-written to support the idea of the totalitarian 
State, and its doctrine of blood and race; in Russia and in 
Italy it must be subdued to the official creed, Communist or 
Fascist, as the case may be. In this country Socialist critics 
dismiss as shallow and superficial all historical writing which 
fails to confirm their interpretation of events. This in itself 
isa small matter, but it tends to set a fashion which, I think, 
ought to be resisted. For if we let it go far, history, or what 
passes for it, will be cluttered up with a mass of speculation, 
much of it pretentious and premature, and nearly all colour- 
ing and distorting the statement of fact which, when the 
time comes for it, must be the basis of any sober and useful 
speculation. 

When the time comes for it. These critics do not perceive 
that for the writer who is dealing with contemporary history, 
this time cannot be now, or only to a very limited extent. 
And for a very simple reason. In order to generalise to any 
et gi he must know the sequels and consequences as well 
as the antecedents of events, and these are necessarily hidden 
from him. A certain space before and after the events that 
are being recorded, a space in which it is possible to see them 
rising and falling in a certain rhythm, and to make an effort 
to plot their curve, is essential to all theorising about history. 
Here a distinction must be made between moralising and 
theorising. The clumsiest of historical writers can moralise 
—stop, like a Victorian novelist at the end of a paragraph 
or a chapter, to improve the occasion—but theorising in the 
341 
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sense of discovering the master-key to a period is quite, 
different matter. At the best it is a tricky business. Afte 
nearly 2,000 years we find historians of the highest com. 
petence debating with one another about the causes of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire, and every other year 
some new theorist appearing on the scene, who claims to haye 
discovered an unsuspected historic or physiographical pro. 
cess which throws all previous theories out of date. Thi 
chase after theories is an attractive game which kindly 
thought and sharpens wit, but it should not be confused with 
history, even ancient history. What, then, did actually 
happen is the question to which one returns at the end of all 
theorising, and to keep the answer to it clear from generalisers 
and speculators, and even, I would add, from the distorting 
medium of genius, is the more important as the story becomes 
more complicated. There is compensation here, for events 
have a mysterious power of telling their own story, if left 
alone. They even gather a certain volume and majesty which 
makes it presumptuous to chatter about them. 


II. 


What are these theories which the historian must convey 
through his narrative on pain of being dismissed as shallow 
and superficial? I pick up a review by an advanced thinker 
of a book of Memoirs, and have the good fortune to stumble 
on one of them at first dip. ‘* Doesn’t it occur to him ” (i.e. 
the author), says the advanced thinker, “‘ that the war wasa 
direct expression of the effort of world capitalism to transcend 
the contradictions in which it has become involved ?” Why 
should so extraordinary an idea have occurred to 7 
human being? Being of necessity somewhat familiar wit 
what is called left-wing literature, I recognise it as a frag- 
ment of the liturgy which a neophyte has to recite on being 
received into the Marxian Church. All the members of this 
sect are taught to believe that the appearance of things 
belies their reality. For this purpose they have two prin- 
cipal teachers, Freud and Marx: Freud, who—often against 
his will—is brought in to show them that the simplest be- 
haviour, as they might suppose it to be, is the result of a 
complex of sinister and general sexual impulses; and Marx, 
who proves to them that historical events, however remote 
they may seem, are manifestations of the evil complex which 
is called ‘“‘ capitalism.’ This they proceed to personify and 
endow with human attributes. They see it fighting with 
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itself, getting tangled up in its own arms and legs and trying 
to “ transcend ” them, 7.e. I suppose to disentangle itself or 
cut its way out. 

Now this thought, whatever it may be worth, is not 
founded on fact or experience ; it is deduced from a supposed 
historical necessity which requires the institution of capi- 
talism to commit suicide, whatever capitalists may do to keep 
italive. As Marx, and still more, as his disciples have deve- 
loped this idea, it appears to be a compound of Hegel and 
Calvin, the former contributing the metaphysical idea that 
positives are inevitably dogged by their negatives ; the latter 
the idea of a moral doom which neither prayers nor vows nor 
any virtue on the part of the unregenerate will enable them 
toevade. The capitalist in this scheme plays the same part 
as the sinner in the theological scheme ; he is the vessel of 
wrath, the author of all mischief, public enemy No. 1. His 
machinations must be unveiled, and even though according 
to the theory he is the helpless victim of powers beyond his 
control, no mercy must be shown him. 

To minds which accept this teaching there can of course 
be only one explanation of an event like the Great War. It 
is the fulfilment of the prophecy of their founder and teacher, 
and if you or I stumble at this idea, so much the worse for you 
and me. The reviewer I have quoted is so carried away by 
this thought that he goes the whole length of asserting that 
the war was—not the metaphorical or symbolical—but the 
direct expression of the struggles of his monster to “ tran- 
scend ’’ its contradictions. Where other people see Emperors, 
Kings, statesmen, generals and armies, he sees embattled 
capitalists rushing to the fray in August, 1914, rushing to 
“transcend their contradictions.” 

Am I wrong in saying that this is about as meaningless a 
piece of jargon as was ever packed into the same number of 
words ? There is not a scintilla of evidence to prove that 
there was any crisis of capitalism in 1914, or that capitalists, 
as such, had anything to do with the war. If there is any- 
thing conclusively proved, it is Norman Angell’s thesis that 
war is ruinous to the capitalist. So far as he operates in 
other countries than his own, he moves along the lines of 
least resistance, seeking his profit wherever he can find it. 
Qua capitalist, he prefers co-operation to competition, and 
would always rather sit down and share any available spoils 
than fight over them. If he and his kind were left in posses- 
sion, and economic advantage were the sole or even the 
dominant human motive, we should be well on the way to 
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making of the world a federal unity overriding nationg] 
sovereignties and tariff boundaries, employing one curre 
and living and trading in peace. One of our chief troubles js 
precisely that when war comes in sight, the capitalist puts off 
his capitalist character and becomes the same kind of fie 
patriotic citizen as his neighbours. In July, 1914, the 
capitalists of all countries were imploring their Government 
to keep the peace and predicting wholesale ruin if it was 
broken ; at the beginning of August nearly all were shouting 
for war. 

But if I say this, or anything like it, to the advanced 
thinker he will be ready for me. He will say that I am 
merely skimming over the surface of things and showing my 
ignorance of the profound truth which requires facts and 
events to be interpreted by contraries. He knows that, 
whatever their outward demeanour may have been, capi- 
talists in 1914 were driven by an inner libido which had to 
be satisfied by war. For some minds this idea of a hidden 
hand, turning things upside down, working impish mischief 
behind the scenes, unravelling by night what deluded mortals 
spin by day, has an extraordinary fascination. It gives them 
an exciting sense of living in a half-magical world in which 
nothing is what it seems to be, in which dark forces are as 
actively at work in both the collective and the individual soul 
as devils and demons were supposed to be in ancient and 
medizval times. In this way modern materialism has come 
greatly to resemble medieval demonology, and its votaries 
are as angry as priests, if one questions the existence of the 
demons or devils with which they have peopled the modern 
under-world. If we deny them, we only prove our ignorance 
and superficiality, our failure to dig deep enough into the 
nature of things. 


IIT. 


I was once witness of the performance of a water-divinet 
who was employed to find water on a friend’s estate. The 
rod in his hands made convulsive movements which raised 
our hopes. But these were damped when he told us that the 
same result on the rod was produced by a little water near 
the surface and a great deal of water along way down. When 
the rod jerked downwards, it might indicate a brook six feet 
below the surface or a subterranean river in the bowels of the 
earth. The only thing certain was that the diviner could 
never be proved wrong. If you dug a hundred feet or two 
hundred and failed to find the river, he would still assure 
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ou that it was there, though your shallow excavation had 
failed to reach it. 

So it is with these subterranean theories of history. You 
can never prove them wrong, for however deep you go, most 
of them will be deeper still. But in the meantime, while you 
are tunnelling in these murky depths, you will be very likely 
to miss the clues and pointers which history offers to the 
ordinary mind. Take this business of the economic inter- 
pretation of history. Why should we treat it as a disreput- 
able secret lurking behind events? Why should we not 
approach it simply ? From the point of view of history the 
distinction between politics and economics is quite artificial. 
The urge for wealth and for territory as a means to wealth, the 
instinct for defending possessions and acquiring new posses- 
sions, the desire to command trade routes and to obtain trade 
monopolies—these are motives which have been at the back 
of war and policy from the dawn of history. There is nothing 
specifically modern about them and to attribute them to 
something called ‘‘ capitalism ’”—supposed to have come 
into existence in the last part of the eighteenth century—is 
manifestly absurd. But undoubtedly the old motives have 
taken new forms in this industrial age ; all through the nine- 
teenth century we may trace a growing sense of urgency and 
pressure in the competition of Governments for “* places in 
the sun.” The increase of population was stupendous ; the 
number of available “* places in the sun ”’ was rapidly shrink- 
ing; the new nations which had come late on the scene felt 
that they must be up and doing or for ever be shut out. At 
the same time the growth of the Protectionist system in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century led to the belief that 
Colonies which the mother-country could exploit exclusively 
were necessary to provide it with food and raw material. The 
international trader meanwhile was developing a system of 
world-wide trade which largely offset these exclusive ten- 
dencies and provided the world with an extremely efficient 
self-adjusting mechanism for the exchange of goods. When 
the Great War broke out, this system was working about as 
smoothly and efficiently as any human system will, and to 
restore its structure, shattered by the war, has been the pro- 
fessed object of all the nations since the war, whatever their 
internal method of government may be. 

Again, when we come to the internal economics of a 
nation and trace the late and gradual emergence of the idea 
that poverty is a curable evil, new lines of inquiry open up. 
What are the conditions of wealth and population which pro- 
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mise the largest amount of well-being to the greatest number? 
How far is private property a necessary condition of efficient 
production ? How far short is the total production of g 
country or what it can purchase with its products, of pro. 
viding the mass of its citizens with the ingredients of the 
good life ? Is it probable that the aggregate of wealth would 
be increased if the favoured minority of well-to-do people 
were dispossessed ? What are the different kinds of pro 

in the modern world and to what extent can they be redig. 
tributed without destroying the values attaching to them 
under the existing system ? What are the causes of booms 
and slumps ? What part is played by gold and currency? 
I do no more than suggest a few chapter-headings.. But 
merely to set them out is to raise a strong presumption that 
they are complex and difficult questions which are ve 
unlikely to be solved by formulas and theories detached from 
knowledge and experience. Least of all are we likely to be 
helped if we begin by supposing that all the difficulties 
inherent in the subject are due to suppositious devils working 
behind the scene. Much of what is called advanced thought is 
nothing more than intellectual laziness, which falls back on 
abstractions to save itself the trouble of thinking things out. 
It is so much easier to murmur ‘‘ public ownership and con- 
trol ” than to sit down to the problems of banking and coal- 
producing ; so tempting a short cut to talk of ‘‘ capitalism 
transcending its contradictions ” when the historical causes 
of war are in question. 


IV. 


All this may be said without in the least disparaging the 
contributions to knowledge and opinion which have been 
made by the theorists or denying them their place in the 
history of modern thought. Marx, in spite of all the violence 
and suffering which may be laid to his account, has pro- 
foundly stirred consciences about the evils of poverty; 
Freud has made real and important contributions to psycho- 
logy ; Spengler is an occasional illuminant of high value; 
even the racial theorists, Gobineau, Lothrop Stoddart, 
Houston Chamberlain, have something to tell us, if we read 
them with composure. But many of these writers have the 
peculiar quality of lighting fires in the brains of those who 
read them uncritically. To these they become masters whose 
voices proclaim indisputable truth which at all costs must be 
guarded against error. It is the invasion of government and 
politics by this kind of ‘‘ truth ” and its apostles which has 
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over Europe in recent years. To keep historical and 
itical writing clear of this infection seems to me a special 
Pat in countries where writing is still free. 

t is monism gone mad. There is as little probability 
of discovering one key to the problems of human society as 
there is of finding one remedy for the ills of the human body. 
We may even go astray when we look for this key in what is 
called the economic interpretation of history. If there is 
anything that history teaches it is that man does not live by 
bread alone. There is a psychological, even a pathological, 
side to the story. There are moments when the world seems 
to be swept by waves of religious or anti-religious fanaticism, 
or when some Berserker rage possesses a whole race ; other 
moments when a sudden uprush of Quixotic irrationalism 
sends half the world on crusade to a holy city. By what 
external standards shall we explain or justify these move- 
ments ? Iknowofnone. They belong to the inner nature of 
man, man the incurable mystic, who soars to the heights and 
falls to the depths and seems perpetually to be in doubt 
whether he was intended to be God or brute. We are never 
farther from understanding his history than when we try to 
reduce it to a bloodless dance of isms and tendencies. What- 
ever it is, it has all the dynamic, unpredictable and infinitely 
various qualities of warm-blooded living creatures. 

At every turn it presents us with a paradox. To make 
sense of his political institutions it must be presumed that 
man believes human life to be of supreme value, and that to 
protect it and enlarge its possibilities is the aim of govern- 
ment. Yet this evidently is the last thing which he does 
believe. He gives his life without a thought for a cause or a 
flag; he judges death to be preferable to even a slight 
breach of his code of loyalty and honour; he will die a 
thousand deaths rather than be branded as a coward. He 
plunges into icy waters to save a drowning child, courts 
destruction to beat a record in aeroplane or motor car, or to 
scale some untrodden peak. Scarcely a day’s paper comes 
without its tale of fantastic chivalry in contempt of death. 
And equally, when his blood is up or his brain on fire, he 
will kill without mercy and hold life to be of no account in the 
pursuit of some cause which may be a compound of ignorance 
and illusion. Of all the intimations of immortality or 
eternity, none is quite so eloquent or mysterious as this inner 
witness to values beyond earthly values. It is independent 
of religious belief. The anti-God crusader is as willing to die 


nee © the storms of persecution and intolerance that have 
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for his cause as the Christian missionary. The Madrid angy. 
chist adjures his comrades to “‘ take a pride in death” 
which would seem to be the final reduction to absurdity of 
the creed which holds that life is all. If only he and his kind 
did believe in this creed, or if mankind in general could be 
induced to regard human life as sacred, nine-tenths of the 
problems of Government would be solved at a stroke, and the 
remaining tenth be only the subject of amiable debate. But 
by the same token something tells us that the world would be 
spiritually dead. 

We pause here on the threshold of the unknown. Except 
with the eye of faith we have no measure either of life or of 
death. Life is the subject of history, and immense numbers 
seem uncertain whether it is better to live or to die. Ow 
inferences from the few little drops of time known to history 
throw only the dimmest light on the interminable future 
which science bids us expect for the human race. Let us 
make the best of it, but those who have lived long enough to 
see the new creeds going the way of the old and the up-to- 
date vanishing with even greater rapidity than the out-of- 
date will be careful about flattering themselves that they 
have discovered the truth about history and humanity. 

There are, nevertheless, certain things which history does 
seem to show us: especially it shows us in all ages man 
trying to stamp his pattern on the indifferent nature of 
things, man insisting that his ideas of right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, progress and backsliding, have a real 
existence and an imperative claim on his loyalty and alle- 
giance. Any attempt to tell his story which derides or 
despises this inner witness reduces it to nonsense. Permeat- 
ing all history is the exciting sense of something at the heart 
of things which must be sought, though it is never found, and 
though the pursuit of it keeps men and nations in a seethe of 
unrest ; 


** All experience is an arch where thro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever as we move.” 


Nothing in the light of history seems less likely than that 
man will find rest in some classless equilibtium or Arcadian 
Utopia. The trouble about most modern Utopics is not that 
they exceed but that they fall far short of the hopes and 
dreams of human kind. 

J. A. SPENDER. 


FARNBOROUGH. 
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MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO. 
SYDNEY H. MOORE, M.A. 


Tue Spanish character is one which avoids half tones. Its 
intense individuality resembles the peninsular landscape : 
gaunt, stark, arid sierras alongside deep-cut abundant 
valleys. ‘* All is sunshine or starless night, with no twilight 
limmer.”’? Alva, Felipe II. and Cértes, Teresa, Juan de la 
Cruz and Velasquez, are all perfect examples of this innate 
profound individualism. Of Loyola it was said he “‘ had ever 
the delirium of greatness,” and in one of her most famous 
verses Santa Teresa tells how her love for God has made of 
Him her prisoner—though she continues, “‘ it causes me such 
agony to see God my captive that I die from sheer longing to 
die” !2 From Seneca the Stoic down to the present day the 
stately procession continues without a break and no figure in 
itis more self-contained, enigmatic and altogether fascinating 
than that of Miguel de Unamuno, who on the last day of 1936 
= out of his war-distracted fatherland to a serener 
clime. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the réle played in 
the intellectual life of the Peninsula by Unamuno. His 
appointment to the chair of Greek at Salamanca in 1891 was 
an event of prime significance in the spiritual life of Spain. 
Within the first decade of that great professorate the present 
writer was in a Spanish gaol for circulating the Scriptures— 
which it was well-nigh impossible to procure in any city. 
To-day every educated Spaniard is cognisant of the main 
teachings of the Bible ; to such an extent has Unamuno pro- 
claimed the basic values of the incarnation, redemption, the 
ministry and resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. When 


1 J. A. Mackay, The Other Spanish Christ, p. 6. 
2 “ Mas causa en mi tal pasién 

Ver a Dios mi prisoniero 

Que muero porque no muero.’ 
349 
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these present calamities are over, and the history of moden, 
Spain is written, the name that will stand highest will no 
be that of Ortega y Gasset, of Azajia, nor even of Giner delo 
Rios (gracious and large-hearted as this true Christian eye 
showed himself to be +), but of Michael Unamuno, the tireleg 
champion of faith against reason, of the rights of the spitit 
in a rapidly materialising world, of liberalism in the lar 
sense of the term. ‘‘ A human soul is worth all the universe” 
is at once his creed and his battle-cry. 
For Unamuno has ever been a fighter. The 


“* straggling road in Spain 
Up which a lean and foolish knight for ever rides in vain,” 


has been the road upon which his seventy-two years of bene. 
ficent life have been spent. One who agonises in the battle 
for more light, he maintains in hisAgonia del Cristianismo, 
“is truly an ‘ agonist "—sometimes a protagonist, at other 
times an antagonist.” 2 “* Every Christian, to show what his 
Christianity is . . . should say of himself: ‘ Ecce christianus, 
as Pilate said, ‘Ecce homo.’ He should show his Christian 
soul, that which has been wrought out of his wrestling, his 
struggling for Christianity. For the end of life is that’we 
fashion a soul, an immortal soul, a soul that is of our own 
workmanship, by wresting from the life which now is the life 
which is to remain.” * ‘* My religion is to struggle ceaselessly 
and tirelessly with the mystery of things. My religion is to 
wrestle with God from the break of day till the setting sun. 
I can make no terms with the so-called Unknowable or with 
the prohibition, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no further.’ ” 
No wonder that Browning was his favourite English poet; 
for like the Englishman he knew the endless antagonism 
between heart and head. With his heart he believed unto 
righteousness. ‘I believe in God as I believe in my friends, 
because I feel the breath of His love and His invisible and 
intangible hand, which draws me and bears me and compels 
me ; because I have an intimate consciousness of a personal 
providence and a universal mind which plots out for me my 
destiny.” 5 But when his reason begs the question, then the 
combat begins. ‘‘ The true method of living and struggling, 


1 “ With Francisco Giner there went to the grave a piece of our national 
soul.” Zulueta. (Quoted by Mackay, ob. cit., p. 146.) 

2 Pp. 15-16. 

* La Agonia del Cristianismo, p. 25. 

* Mi Religion, p. 9. 
§ Del Sentimiento Trdgico de la vida, p. 196. 
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f ling for life and living for struggle, for belief, is to 
on , ‘ . ‘I believe, help thou snine-tinbeliel) A faith 
which does not doubt is a dead faith.” 1 ‘* There is no hope 
more creative than that of a desperate man.” ? ‘“* Bossuet 
might well say : ‘ Thou dost change, then thou art not the 
truth’; but he should have been answered : ‘ Thou dost not 
change, then thou art death.’ ”’ ® 

One of the features which endear him most to those who 
enter into apprenticeship to him is the contradictions which 
emerge from his hard following after truth. ‘‘ Job was a man 
of contradictions,’ he says in the preface to the Agonia, 
“and so were Paul and Augustine and Pascal, and I think I 
am one myself.”” Who that takes part in the warfare of faith 
does not know those contradictions issuing from inner con- 
flict? But who would cease to take part in it because of 
them? “* I tell you, this land of ours will have no agriculture 
nor industry nor commerce, it will originate no new paths 
worth man’s while to traverse, until we discover what our 
Christianity is. We shall have no external life that is mighty 
and splendid and glorious and strong until we light in the 
heart of our people the fires of the eternal inquietudes.”’ 4 
Those fires none has stirred up and cherished more than the 
= whose loss has left our planet.so much the poorer 
to-day. 

No wonder that to the youth of Spain he has appeared a 
portent, an inspiration, a glory. No wonder that when I 
asked news of him in the University of Santiago in 1929, 
learned professors should drag their chairs to the middle of 
the room (for under Primo’s dictatorship walls had ears) that 
they might talk freely concerning his leadership, even whilst 
an exile. No wonder that the revolution of 1931 was accom- 
plished bloodlessly nor that most members of that first 
idealist Government were his personal disciples. Spain is 
tired of being called the land of Manajia. It prefers his 
valorous: ‘‘ There is no future: there never was. What 
they call the future is one of the greatest of lies. Our true 
future is Today. What will become of us tomorrow ? There 
isno tomorrow. What is becoming of us today, now, that 
isthe only question that matters.”’ > All over Spain it is felt 
to be no exaggeration when Waldo Frank exclaims: “* Una- 


1 La Agonia del cristianismo, p. 34. 

? Ibid., p. 47. 

3 Ibid., p. 71. 

* Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, p. 184. 
5 Ibid., p. 18. 
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muno is the strongest moralist of our day. Wells and Shay 
have thin voices beside his well-aimed uproar.” 4 
Probably Unamuno’s best-known work outside his ow 
country is the Life of Don Quizote and Sancho. In no othe 
book is his philosophy so strong and sane and whole. Init 
he endeavours his hardest, as he says in its Preface, “ty 
illuminate the difference between existing and living.” Its 
not an easy book for the foreigner to read, particularly if he 
has been brought up on the fiction that Cervantes’ master. 
piece is a study of lunacy, based on absurd tiltings at wind. 
mills and attacks on terrified flocks of sheep. But to the one 
who has seen in the peregrinations of the don and his squire 
a vision of the eternal pilgrimage through this world to the 
next, it is pure “‘ uvas y pan pintado.”’? It is not the great 
manual of devotion which will some day be written on Don 
Quixote, but it is an exhilarating commentary on the life of 
the man of faith in this new post-war age. Indeed, Alfonso 
Camin goes so far as to maintain that it is Unamuno’s own 
life which makes us believe in Quixote as a man of flesh and 
blood, sharing our woes and triumphs. From the outset he 
of the melancholy countenance is seen as the man obedient 
to the heavenly vision. Ever accompanied by high thoughts 
and higher aims, he meets on his journeyings “‘ those who are 
incapable of mating with any great, pure idea and begetting 
from it offspring.’’ * None save those who bring passion to 
their work succeed in making it lasting or fruitful. To do that 
one must pass much time in the waste places and in solitude 
—which “should be your counsellor and your citadel.” 
Above all we must resolve from the outset to set no value 
on appearances. ‘‘ Cure yourself of the malady, which 
though you shake it off returns with the persistence of an 
irritating fly: cure yourself of the malady of considerin 
how you look to other people. Think only of how you loo 
to God, think of the idea which God has of you.” * Above 
all, pride must be cast out for the man who will live by faith. 
‘“* The refinement of pride is to refrain from doing anything 
in order to escape criticism. But the greatest act of humility 
we know was that of God, Who created a world, which added 
in no whit to his glory, and then a human race to criticise 
it.” 5 Pride of race, of station, of family, must be equally left 
1 Virgin Spain, Waldo Frank, p. 282. 


2 “ Grapes and decorated bread ”—colloquial expression in Spain for 
sheer delight. 

3 Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, p. 28. 
* Ibid., p. 27. 
5 Ibid, p. 56. 
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out. “Don Quixote’s was one of the lineages which are but 
never were : his lineage began in himself.” 1 Nor must a man 
fear nightmares created by others, whether he fails or suc- 
ceeds in life. ‘‘ Purgatory and hell are ‘ springes to catch 
woodcocks’’; the ultimate and definitive judgement is par- 
don.” 2 ‘* There is no other hell than this, that God should 
forget us and let us lapse into the mire from which we have 
extricated ourselves.” * Nor is it an escape from entering 
on the pilgrimage of faith that the whole affair should seem 
absurd to us. Absurdity is the essence of faith viewed from 
acertain standpoint. ‘‘ Only he who essays the ridiculous is 
capable of conquering the impossible.” ¢ 
It is in the constructive side of this great"book that we 

see Unamuno at his best. He who worked in fifteen different 
languages and learnt a sixteenth so that he might read under- 
standingly Kierkegaard, knows that too often faith is 
stranded on systems, on theories, on abstractions. ‘“‘ Faith, 
friend Sancho, is adhesion not to a thing or an idea, but 
to someone, some living being, some real or ideal man ; 
it is the faculty of admiring and trusting him.” > And it is 
not a thing to be discovered by the roadside and lightly 
donned. It must be “‘ won from the temptations of doubt,” 
or it will be sterile in the production of enduring results. It 
can only be come by through conflict. ‘‘ Peace! Peace! 
croak all the frogs and toads in our particular pond. Peace ! 
Peace! Yes, peace, if you will, but peace through the 
triumph of single-mindedness over falseness. Peace, but 
not a peace of compromise, a wretched agreement such as 
politicians patch up, but a peace of comprehension. .. . You 
forget that Christ said he came not to bring peace, but war, 
and that because of Him those in every household would be 
divided, parents against children, brothers against brothers. 
And that for Him, the Christ, to establish His kingdom, the 
social kingdom of Jesus, there must be war.” ® Yet when 
men fight they grow distracted, weariness and loneliness 
come upon them, they feel at a great distance from their 
ideals and from God. Sancho, fresh from his duchy, falls 
into a well and bewails the absence of his master. ‘‘ Thou 
dost not know, poor Sancho, that this loneliness which 
separates thee from thy lord brings him nearest to thee, for 

1 Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, p. 29. 

2 Ibid., p. 96. 

3 Ibid., p. 250. 

« Ibid., p. 188. 

5 Ibid., p. 101. 

$ Ibid., p. 184. 
Vou. XXXV. No. 8. 
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when thou dost chiefly feel his absence, then he cometh 
most closely to thee. That happens in finite and relatiye 
fashion to thee and thy lord, which happens in infinite ang 
absolute fashion to him and me and thee and all mankind 
with God: that when we most strongly feel the immeasy,. 
able distance separating us, we are most near to Him and 
when we least succeed in defining Him and envisaging Him 
before our eyes, then do we chiefly know Him and most love 
Him.” ? 

There is no fear in love, yet ‘‘ ever we see in God a bogey. 
man or a gendarme, instead of a Father always pardoning 
His children, simply because they are His children, children 
of his own begetting and as such sons of God, good through 
and through, even when they least know it or believe it.” ! 
Good we must be, if we are to prosecute our pilgrim 
successfully.. As Unamuno said in the Tragic Sentiment of 
Life, “‘ goodness is the best source of spiritual clearsighted- 
ness.”’ > That goodness he finds in the Cross of Christ—which 
forms the subject of his finest and longest poem, El Cristo de 
Velasquez. That Cross is the divinest of symbols, but it is 
also the pledge and instrument of victory. ‘‘ Through thee 
that death of Thine gives us life.’’ ‘“‘ Only once did Christ 
canonise anyone and it was a bandit in the hour and article 
of death. And it was his humility that Jesus rewarded. The 
bandit confessed his guilt and believed in Christ. In no 
other place in the Gospels is there to be found so round an 
assertion, so surely given a pledge of salvation as that ‘ To- 
day thou shalt be with me in paradise.’ ”’ 4 

Thus the great Basque has taught his poor uneducated, 
unreligious people. Not yet have they learnt his lesson. “ In 
these noises,”’ which are of course partly due to it, its great- 
ness is veiled and remains all too little unrecognised. Buta 
day will come, we trust, when once more Spaniard with 
Spaniard will strive to work out a common destiny. In that 
day they will again read, with eyes clearer for the tears of these 
days, his words and listen to his insistence that the greatest 
problem of civilisation is not the distribution of wealth, but 
the distribution of vocations. When a task in life is accepted 
with “ a religious sense of its importance,” then it becomes 
straightway a vocation. Having found that, let a man work 
at it with every power he can command. To do so, all else 

1 Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, p. 218. 
2 Ibid., p. 248. 

3 Pp. 33. 

4 Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, p. 240. 
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must slide: only with abandonment and sacrifice can voca- 
tions be fulfilled. Again his gospel will be heard and prac- 
tised. ‘‘Sow yourself, sow the living part of you in the 
furrows of life ; leave the dead part in yourself. You will 
recover yourself later in your work.” ? ‘Only in Thy spirit- 
ual war,” he says, referring to Christ in one of his most 
suggestive poems, “ can we have peace and Thy kiss of greet- 
ing. Only in wrestling toward Heaven, O Christ, can we 
mortals know peace. . . . But let it be Thy peace, O Brother, 
and no deception.” 2 

The life so rich ended in sadness. Unamuno believed six 
months ago that nothing less than a katharsis would heal the 
wounds of his sorely tried country and wrote a welcome to 
the strong man of the hour, General Franco. But as the sad 
story of strife and massacre was unrolled, he saw his error, 
and in the last weeks of his life bitterly regretted the encour- 
agement he had given to an insurgent rabble. To many in 
Spain this is the very height of tragedy. But perhaps it is 
well things should be thus and the great stormy splendid life 
end in such eclipse, for there are no words Unamuno would 
have loved better as an epitaph than those from Pascal, which 
he loved to quote: ‘‘ Jésus sera en agonie jusqu’a la fin du 
monde : il ne faut pas dormir pendant ce temps 1a.” 

Dr Mackay tells* us that when he was visiting Don 
Miguel, a plaster cast of him had just been completed. On 
the left side of it, over the region of the heart, he noticed a 
cross and asked for the reason. It seems that before the 
plaster was dry, Unamuno had approached the bust and to 
the chagrin of the sculptor had scratched a cross over the 
place where his heart should be. ‘‘ Don’t you realise,” the 
artist had protested, ‘‘ that that cross must now appear in 
the final bronze ?’’ Unamuno replied with a smile, and 
silence. It is a true symbol of the teaching and the faith of 
the greatest Spanish thinker since Cervantes. 


SYDNEY H. MOORE. 


SILCOATES ScHoot, WAKEFIELD. 
1 Rosario de Sonetos Liricos. 


2 Ibid. 
® The Other Spanish Christ, p. 155. 




























DO WE INHERIT FROM CALVIN? 
A REPLY TO DR MICKLEM. 
THE REV A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 


I. 


WESLEYAN Methodism has been described as ‘‘ Arminianism 
on fire ’’—a fire which spread not only throughout the length 
and breadth of the English-speaking lands, but to the ends of 
the earth. Continental Arminianism had no such triumphs, 
for not only did it lack the evangelical fervour of John 
Wesley, but its development was injuriously affected by 
Socinian and Pelagian elements ; Arminianism itself, how- 
ever, should not be identified with either the one or the other, 
Wesley himself held fast to the Reformation principle of 
justification by faith alone, and he always insisted on the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in conversion and sanctification 
as did the Arminians. From this divine source, and not from 
any human, was derived the Assurance which is the privilege 
of believers, on which, in accordance with his own experience, 
he laid such stress. It is the same divine agency which is 
recognised in his teaching regarding Christian, not legal per- 
fection, in which the love of God and man is the dominant 
motive ; there are no presumptuous sins, but there may be 
failings needing forgiveness. Recognising with him that 
according to the measure of faith, the receptivity for and 
responsiveness to the grace of God of the believer, the Spirit 
of God alone can change, cleanse, renew and hallow man, and 
give the joy, comfort and peace which such an experience can 
bring, I cannot follow him in his insistence, although the con- 
ditions of revival explain it, on the suddenness of either con- 
version or sanctification in all cases; and I recognise the 
danger of undue self-confidence and of a blunting of the 
sensitiveness of conscience, a consequent Pharisaism. Wesley 
rejected Calvinism in regard to election, and the sole divine 
agency in conversion, man’s entire impotence and the irresis- 
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tibility of the grace of God. Whitfield remained a Calvinist ; 

and thus a schism came into the Evangelical Revival. I 
shall not draw the conclusion from the difference of the results 
of the work of the two men, thus separated, that Calvinism is 
not fitted to be a theology of religious revival as is an Armi- 
nianism such as was Wesley’s, because I want to exercise a 
rigid moderation in my argument ; I shall meanwhile content 
myself by urging that Calvinism is not the only theology 
which may bring about religious revival, when the sufficient 
and efficient agency of God in His Spirit is recognised. 

Any sweeping generalisations would be forbidden by, for 
instance, the ‘“‘ Great Awakening ”’ in New England in 1740, 
of which a feature was the advocacy of Calvinistic doctrine, 
and attacks on Arminianism, and of which Jonathan Edwards 
was the theologian. He out-calvined Calvin in insistency on 
a necessitarian philosophy, and a supralapsarian theology; 
but into these matters I need not for my purpose now enter. 

Another instance, however, of an evangelist’s abandon- 
ment of Calvinism because of the limitation on the work of 
evangelism, which it seemed to impose, is that of James 
Morison, who was expelled from the ministry of the Secession 
Church of Scotland in 1841 for heresy, and who with like- 
thinded men in 1843 formed the Evangelical Union, which 
in 1895 was joined to the Congregational Union of Scotland. 
In 1848 the leaders of the Congregational Churches in Scot- 
land still adhered to a moderate Calvinism. It was only 
under the stress of his experience in evangelisation that he 
gradually abandoned Calvinism for the advocacy of the three 
universalities, that God loves all, that Christ died for all, and 
that the Holy Spirit strives in all. James Morison himself 
was greater as an evangelist than as a theologian; but one 
of his students was the late Rev. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, Prin- 
cipal of Mansfield College, Oxford, of whose distinction there 
canbenodoubt. The core of the matter is : How can the evan- 
gelist offer free and full salvation to all, ‘‘ whosoever will,” 
ifsome secret decree of election has limited the number who 
can be saved ? I venture to go a step further and say that I 
cannot regard Calvinism as affording a theology for evan- 
gelism, for a religious revival so sufficient and efficient as 
these three universalities. I for one could not preach any 
other Gospel. 

Another instance I can derive from my own experience. 
When I came as a schoolboy to Edinburgh in 1874, the reli- 
gious revival due to Mr Moody’s first visit was still stimulat- 
ing widespread evangelising efforts, some very crude in their 
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message and their methods. The sectarian barriers wep 
being lowered, and there was much co-operation. I do not 
suggest that this evangelising zeal was the sole motive, but] 
am sure it exercised a considerable influence on the theolo. 
gical controversies of the time. I attended as a visitor in the 
gallery when, in the United Presbyterian Synod, the Declarg. 
tory Act, which was intended to ease the consciences of olde 
and younger ministers in subscribing to the Westminste 
Confession of Faith, was being discussed. The endeavoyw 
was to qualify the doctrine of election by asserting the 
universality of God’s offer of grace. There were some 
veterans in Calvinism who were suspicious of any such 
modification. As regards individual piety, there were, on 
the one hand, cases of presumptuous confidence, and, on the 
other, saintly men and women who lived in fear lest they might 
be lost. One of the best Christian women I ever knew said 
to me a short time before her death: “‘ If I perish, I shall 
perish at His blessed feet.” I hope I was able to assure her 
that ‘‘ none ever perished there.”” I am confident that the 
Scottish Presbyterian Churches have suffered in influence by 
not casting off the yoke of Geneva more decisively. 


II. 


Much to my regret there are younger theologians who are 
advocating a return to Calvinism as the proper inheritance of 
the Noncomformist Churches. They often deal in generalities, 
and leave us in doubt as to how much or how little of Cal- 
vinism we are to adopt. Dr Micklem, in his article in the 
January HisBERT JOURNAL is bold enough to say that the 
association of Calvin exclusively with the doctrine of Pre- 
destination is about as sensible as if our knowledge of King 
Alfred was to be limited to his ‘“‘ misadventure with the 
buns.” To associate Calvin exclusively with the doctrine of 
predestination is undoubtedly to ignore much that is of per- 
manent value in his piety and his theology; and I have 
always tried to do justice to his greatness as a man and 4 
thinker, in some respects beyond that of Luther himself; 
and I shall, before I end, seek to indicate what in his teaching 
deserves preservation ; but such a pleasantry as Dr Micklem 
indulged in ignores the facts of history. The most pro- 
minent and dominant feature in Calvinism, the object of 
defence and attack in subsequent controversies, has just been 
this doctrine. And in Calvin’s own system the doctrine has 
no subordinate place, and could not be detached from it 
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without, in my judgement, laying the whole structure in 
ruins. To try and escape from this impasse by emphasising 
“the fact that Calvin’s doctrine was a religious, not a philo- 
sophical one . . . involving the damnation of certain men,” 
is surely to evade the issue, Did Calvin regard his doctrine 
as a philosophical conception, which could be discarded, while 
his Rodieny was retained ? 

Lest I should be regarded as prejudiced, let me quote the 
summary of Calvin’s doctrine given by G. P. Fisher (History 
of Christian Doctrine, p. 300). 


“The peculiarity of Calvin’s doctrine of predestina- 
tion is that it includes in it the decree of reprobation. 
This the Lutheran Confessions exclude. According to 
Calvin (Inst., III., xxi. 5), God has determined by an 
eternal decree ‘ what he would have to become of every 
individual of mankind.’ Eternal life is foreordained for 
some, and eternal damnation for others. ‘ Every one is 
created for one or the other of these ends.’ God has once 
for all determined ‘ whom He would admit to salvation 
and whom He would condemn to destruction’ (Ibid., 
III., xxi. 7). Prescience does not explain the harden- 
ing of heart, which includes an intervention of God, 
beyond mere fore-knowledge. It takes place, first, by 
the withdrawal of God’s Spirit, and, secondly, by the 
employment of Satan, the minister of His wrath, to 
influence their mind and their efforts (Ibid., IT., iv. 8). 
To enquire into the reasons of the divine will is idle ; 
for there is nothing ‘greater or higher than the will 
of God.’ It is ‘the cause of everything that exists’ 
(Ibid., III., xxiii. 2).” 


God is absolutely sovereign, and He exercises His sovereignty 
for the manifestation of His glory, the glory of His grace in 
saving some, and the glory of His holiness or righteousness 
incondemning others. ‘‘ Calvin,” says Dr. A. M. Fairbairn 
(Christ in Modern Theology, p. 164), ‘‘ was as pure, though 
not as conscious and consistent a Pantheist as Spinoza (Inst., 
Ill, xxiii. 8), and some of the inconsistencies that he spared 
the later supralapsarians did their best to remove.” Calvin 
himself wavered between supralapsarianism and _ sublap- 
sarianism. ‘‘ God not only foresaw ‘the fall of the first man 
and in him the ruin of his posterity, but arranged all by the 
determination of His own will’ (Znst., III., xxiii. 7)’ (Fisher’s 
History of Christian Doctrine, p. 801). God decreed the Fall, 
that there might be a fallen race, some of whom He might 
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predestine to salvation and others to damnation. Els 
Calvin is more cautious, and, following Augustine, he asser, 
only a permissive decree ; God did not appoint but only 
allowed Adam’s fall, and his decree of predestination j, 
directed to the race fallen. Whether the decree is to 
regarded as prior to or consequent on the Fall, the deer 
remains in all its terrible character and consequences. 
‘‘Tlico ” in the British Weekly, speaking of Mr. Wells’s fil 
** Things to Come,” says that “it should appeal to these theo. 
logians that deny the Fall.” Such a phrase is ambiguous, }t 
is incredible that “ Ilico”” should expect any instructed anj 
intelligent theologian to accept as literal history the myth 
in Genesis ii. and iii., although a moral and religious signi. 
ficance can be allowed to it as symbolising man’s consciow. 
ness of dependence on, and disobedience to, God. A believe 
in the theory of evolution can concede that the racial evoly- 
tion has taken a wrong direction, and recognise the universal 
sinfulness of mankind and the need of redemption by the 
grace of God. Calvin accepted the story of the Fall as his. 
tory, and, with Augustine, drew deductions which go beyond 
what the story itself necessarily implies. The one transgres- 
sion of one man resulted in a change of the nature of his 
posterity, expressed in such phrases as natural corruption, 
total depravity, original sin. Not only did each descendant 
inherit from his ancestor a sinful nature, an inevitable ten- 
dency to sin, but each was held guilty, before any actual 
transgression, for that inheritance. I do not turn aside here 
to discuss the question whether such an “‘ acquired character” 
could be inherited. The Federal Theology afterwards laid 
stress on Adam’s representative character, as acting for the 
race, and involving his posterity in responsibility for his 
action. The penalty of sin in man’s mortal years is eternal, 
Can it be claimed that there is any just proportion ? The 
elect are saved from this doom because Christ by His death 
has atoned for their sins. What He suffered on the Cross 
was penal substitution. Luther states that Christ went dow 
to hell, and was “ abandoned by God as one damned for 
ever.” ‘ Calvin,” says Dr James Denney, “ less passionate, 
is more cautious and guards against the idea that God was 
ever adversarius or tratus in relation to Christ ; yet he can 
allow himself to write of the descensus ad inferos, that here 
Christ endured in His soul the dire torments of a condemned 
and lost man (Inst., II., xvi. 10)” (The Christian Doctrine 
Reconciliation, p. 268. Calvin’s own words are quoted of 
p. 49). I cannot believe that the advocates of a return 0 
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Calvin desire us to make these doctrines our own again. If 
not, they should make it quite clear beyond doubt or ques- 
tion that they repudiate and reject Calvinism as a system ; 
for it is a system, and invite our appreciation only of some 
aspects of his personality and his theology. 

For much of his teaching on the Church, individual and 
social morality one may be grateful, while recognising that 
in much of that teaching he is imposing a legalism, inconsis- 
tent with the freedom of the Christian man, who is no longer 
under law, but under grace. One can even agree with his 
insistence on the absolute sovereignty of God and the entire 
dependence of man; but one must qualify that agreement 
by insisting that that sovereignty is one of the grace which 
does not will that any should perish, but that all should be 
saved, and uses all the divine resources to save to the utter- 
most ; and that the dependence is one of faith, in which man 
is not reduced to impotence by the omnipotence of God, but 
finds fullest freedom in willing submission. 

The Bishop of Gloucester has said that the Church of 
England is Pelagian ; and I fear that the same could be said 
of many Nonconformists whose speech bewrayeththem. The 
Continental theologians at the Stockholm Conference brought 
the charge against the English-speaking section of Anglo- 
American activism ; and some of the speeches offered some 
ground for the charge. The Kingdom of God was spoken of 
as a human social ideal to be gradually realised by human 
effort, individual and corporate, with some assistance from 
God. Such a misrepresentation I have always been careful 
torepudiate. I do not like even Melanchthon’s synergism, as 
it conveys the impression that God and man are partners, 
even if God be the senior and predominant partner. God 
does not work apart from man, nor man apart from God ; but 
so immediate is the contact, so intimate the communion, 
when human faith receives and responds to divine grace, 
that it is all God’s working in and through man as man 
works. My philosophical tendency would be to pantheism 
did not my moral conscience and religious consciousness for- 
bid. I must so define God’s sovereignty of grace and man’s 
dependence in faith as to assert God’s immanence in man, 
and yet to deny such an identity of God and man as would 
— God’s transcendence and man’s liberty and respon- 
sibility. 

III. 


There is another tendency in much of the current popular 
religious thinking in opposition to which I find myself in 
Vou. XXXV. No. 3, 12* 
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closer agreement with the older theology. It is the sentj. 
mentality of the conception of God’s Fatherhood, which 
lessens the sense of the heinousness and hatefulness of sin to 


God and so lowers the value of His forgiveness. There isan } 


eternal reaction of God’s holy love to sin in judgement as 
well as in mercy, and His grace in Christ and His Cross does 
not annul either judgement or mercy, but blends them as 
grace. Redemption does not deny nor supersede retribution, 
All who do not accept grace through faith remain under law 
with its prohibitions, condemnations and penalties. ‘“ Be 
not deceived; God is not mocked; whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.”’ In so far as Calvin insists 
on an inexorable moral order as the will of God I agree with 
him. But his emphasis seems to me to be wrong; on 
righteousness rather than on love. His dualism, too, is wrong, 
There is no schism in God, a righteousness which must he 
satisfied by punishing and a love which finds its delight in 
saving. God is one holy love, and His righteousness in His 
dealings with men has not holiness apart from love, but holy 
love as its motive. Calvinism is lauded for producing stern 
and strong men, and it did; but were they not also often 
hard and harsh, as was Calvin himself, and so less attractive 
than Luther with all his faults ? There was the terror but 
not the tenderness of the Lord in the Calvinistic rule in 
Church and State. Even if it were necessary for the times, 
we must not be asked to accept the theology which sustains 
it for our own age. Dr Micklem commends Calvin’s piety ; 
and we may appreciate all that was admirable in his courage 
and strength; but we cannot ignore its limitations, and so 
commend it for unreserved imitation. Can we call Calvin’s 
piety fully Christlike ? 

Dr Micklem also commends Calvin’s doctrine of the Word 
of God as the final authority for Protestant believers. The 
problem for us to-day is this: Is the whole Bible to be iden- 
tified with the Word of God, or does the Bible contain and 
convey to us the Word of God, the reality of God’s self- 
revelation to men through men, but finally and perfectly 
only in Our Lord Jesus Christ? Calvin does base the 
authority of the Scriptures not on external evidences, but 
on the testimony of the Holy Spirit, the same Spirit inspiring 
the sacred writings, and bearing witness within us. He shows 
more reverence and sobriety in his interpretation than does 
Luther. It cannot surely be denied that Calvin regarded 
very much more of the contents of the Holy Scriptures on this 
testimony of the Holy Spirit as the Word of God, than can 
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any modern scholar or thinker who accepts even very 
moderate results of the literary and historical criticism of the 
Bible. The Old Testament influences the theology of Calvin, 
as it cannot any theologian, who believes in a progressive 
revelation of which Christ is not only the historical consum- 
mation, but also the moral and religious standard of judge- 
ment. For me Christ is the Word of God in flesh, and that 
only is the revelation of God in the Holy Scriptures, which is 
not in contradiction to, but is consistent with, His revelation 
of the Father, although imperfect ideas and standards may 
have a relative value as preparatory to the perfect manifes- 
tation of the nature and the purpose of God, just as the 
gleams of dawn have the quality of light as has the glow of 
noonday. It is submission to the Word of God Incarnate, 
the revelation of the Father in the Son, which forbids my 
accepting much in Calvin’s theology, that he regarded as the 
Word of God because his conception of the range and the 
reach of the revelation of God in the Holy Scriptures was so 
much more expansive than mine can be. 

I venture to say that we enhance the quality as we 
restrict the quantity of the divine revelation in our modern 
view of the Bible. Of this modern (not modernist) view of the 
Holy Scriptures let me say that in my experience and con- 
viction it does not challenge but confirm intelligent belief in 
the reality of the divine revelation of God’s Fatherhood, of 
Christ’s Divine Saviourhood and Lordship, of the Holy 
Spirit’s continued presence and activity in the Church of 
Christ, the community of all believers. It affords an intel- 
lectual emancipation in that we are delivered from bondage 
to the ancient creeds as now antiquated formulations of the 
permanent faith of the Church and from the tragic conflict 
of Christian theology with modern science ; it sets us free to 
appreciate to the full the worth of other religions, wherever 
men have at all heard the Voice of God, and the truth of 
philosophies, which do not speak “‘ the language of Canaan,” 
but nevertheless do offer us some insight into the ways of 
God. I mean to stand in this freedom wherewith Christ has 
made me free. 


IV. 


I have already indicated with what qualification I can 
accept the formal principle of the Reformation, the ultimate 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. Accepting, as I do, the 
doctrine of justification by faith, it seems to me to be not 
adequate as the material principle, as Calvin agreed with 
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Luther in holding, for it lends itself easily, as it has done, to 
an interpretation which severs justification from sanctifics. 
tion, forgiveness from holiness, and so lowers the standard 
of Christian living. Paul himself finds it necessary to guard 
against this danger by his doctrine of such a union with 
Christ’s Death and Resurrection as involves death to sin, 
and life unto God in the believer; but there have been 
evangelisms which have not advanced from Romans i.-v. to 
Romans vi.—viii. As a legal conception it needs to be supple- 
mented by the mystical; but I prefer to abandon the lav. 
court for the home of love as God’s tryst with man. I can, 
however, wholeheartedly accept the formula sola gratia sola 
fide, and soli deo gloria, as this personal union with Christ in 
mutual love interprets God’s dealings with man. 

There are theological tendencies such as I have indicated 
to depart from the faith once delivered to the saints which 
need correction, but the more effective method with them is 
not to sound a retreat to Geneva or even Nica, but, while 
learning from the thought of the past all the truth it can 
teach us, to press still forward to discover what God will 
reveal of His own truth and grace to meet our insufficiency 
with His sufficiency. 

I have no use for a theology which cannot be preached 
as a Gospel for the renewal of religious life. Such a theology 
will not be false to any aspect of the world, if the relation 
of God to man in grace and of man to God in faith is the 
highest good, the solution of the problem of life; but it 
will lay stress on those aspects of truth which convey toman 
the assurance that his greatest need has been most fully met. 
Such an assurance without reservations which may awaken 
doubt and fear, such as the doctrine of election involves, can 
be given only in such a Gospel as John Wesley or James 
Morison preached—a full salvation by God’s free grace to 
every man that believeth. We need, we pray and hope for 
a religious revival ; a return to Geneva will not help us to 
prepare ourselves for it; but only the experience and the 
conviction that ‘‘ God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him might 
not perish, but have eternal life.”’ It is the universality of 
the statement which confirms its certainty. ‘‘ The Spirit 
and the bride say, Come. And he that heareth let him 
say Come. And he that is athirst, let him come; he that 
will, let him take the water of life freely.” 

ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


Henpvon, Lonpon. 
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KARL BARTH AS A POST-WAR 
PROPHET. 


M. CHANING-PEARCE., 


Tae minds of men, as Bacon reminded us, “‘ turn upon the 
poles of truth”’; religious consciousness alternates between 
the prophetic or oracular and the theological or priestly 
poles. With the theological aspect of Karl Barth’s teaching 
Mr Boys-Smith has recently dealt in this Journal’; an esti- 
mate of its prophetic value remains to be made. 

It is now eighteen years since the thunders of the 
Barthian theology first broke upon the “‘ Waste Land”’ of 
post-war Europe and nearly four since, with the publication 
of Sir Edwyn Hoskyn’s translation of the Romerbrief, they 
seriously troubled the placid provincialism of English 
theological thought. The first fury is now spent. Professor 
Barth seems, in his latest work, to be passing from a 
prophetic to a priestly phase of piety and the time to have 
come for some perspective of his ‘* prophecy.” 

Such a perspective can only be formed against a back- 
ground of contemporary thought and feeling. It is in the 
over- and under-tones of, in particular, artistic expression 
that the temper of an age is most finely registered and to 
these, therefore, that we must look in order to formulate such 
a view. 

When seen in such a perspective, it seems doubtful 
whether that prophecy was as strange to the real mood of the 
post-war world as, at first sight, it seemed, whether it was 
not rather the sudden combustion of a general and long- 
gathering reaction against the overweening immanentism of 
nineteenth-century evolutionary thought and Karl Barth, in 
oe main, a modern Luther pitted against the Papacy of 

cience. 


1“The Sovereignty of God and the Dignity of Man,” Hrssert 
Journal, January, 1987. 
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For the pith of his prophecy was the re-affirmation of g 
transcendentalism which scientific and secular humanism 
increasingly denied. The time was evidently over-ripe for 
turn of the tide of thought and, on a closer examination of 
the contemporary mood, Barth seems rather to have taken 
that tide at the turn than, as at first it seemed, to have 
opposed it. 

The fact, if indeed it be so, does not necessarily detract 
from his right to prophetic status; for at least one function of 
the prophet is to utter the deeper wisdom of his age, to act 
the midwife to its own more profound consciousness and to 
bring to the birth in his word its own immanent truth. 

It is the function of what may be called a “‘ minor ”’ pro- 
phecy ; a “‘ major ” prophecy adds to that immanent wisdom 
a transcendent truth of which it is no more than the muffled 
echo in the heart of man. That further truth will tell not 
only of the wisdom which lies buried in the contemporary 
consciousness, but also of that which is to come upon it, not 
only of things that are, but also of things to come. 

That Barth is, in this sense, a “‘ minor” prophet there 
seems small doubt ; that, in this sense, he is also a “‘ major” 
prophet seems less certain when his prophecy is seen in 
perspective. 

Any such attempt to estimate a title to prophetic status 
may well be prefaced by a reminder of what real prophecy is. 
That strange and rare phenomenon has never been more 
forcibly phrased than in a poem of Pushkin’s which Mr 
Maurice Baring has rendered into English. 


“* With fainting soul athirst for Grace 
I wandered in a desert place, 
And at the crossing of the ways 
I saw the six-fold Seraph blaze ; 
He touched mine eyes with fingers light 
As sleep that cometh in the night ; 
And like a frightened eagle’s eyes 
They opened wide with prophecies. 
He touched mine ears and they were drowned 
With tumult and a roaring sound : 
I heard convulsion in the sky 
And flights of angels hasten high, 
And beasts that move beneath the sea, 
And the sap creeping in the tree, 
And bending to my mouth he wrung 
From out of it my sinful tongue, 
And all its lies and idle rust, 
And ’twixt my lips a-perishing 
A subtle serpent’s forkéd sting 
With right hand wet with blood he thrust, 
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And with his sword my breast he cleft, 
My quaking heart, thereout he reft, 

And in the yawning of my breast 

A coal of living fire he pressed. 

Then in the desert I lay dead, 

And God called unto me and said : 

‘ Arise, and let my voice be heard, 
Charged with My Will go forth and span 
The land and sea, and let My Word 

Lay waste with fire the heart of man.’” 


That of such a nature as this is real prophecy, that for 
such a prophetic ‘‘ Word ” our “‘ Waste Land ”’ waits, few 
readers of this essay are likely to dispute, or that the ‘‘ Word” 
which Karl Barth uttered and the manner of his utterance 
have evidently very much in common with such a conception. 
How far his ‘‘ Word ”’ was as well the transcendent wisdom of 
the ‘‘ major ’’ as the immanent wisdom of the “‘ minor ”’ pro- 
phet it is for a perspective view to estimate. 

From such a perspective it is clear that the trend towards 
transcendentalism, which Barth so vehemently voiced, has 
been for some time past and is to-day manifest in a score of 
directions where the impact of Barthian theology can hardly 
be suspected, and an equal estimate of the abiding value of 
that theology must take account of this general tendency and 
note its manifestations in other fields of thought and feeling. 
It is not difficult to show that it is, in fact, present in all the 
vanguards of art, literature and philosophy as well as in 
theological speculation, much of which cannot be ascribed to 
the Barthian movement. 

The latest mode in esthetics is of much the same mind, 
although its concept of the transcendental element which it 
seeks is very different. In his curious but, in this context, 
significant defence of the Surrealist school in painting, M. 
André Breton quotes the saying of Baudelaire—* La soif 
insatiable de tout ce qui au dela ” 41—as a key to the sur- 
realist mystery, and, in a series of statements, demonstrates 
his faith in a reality beyond reality, a reality “‘ au dela.” 

‘‘ The secret of surrealism,’’ he says, “‘ lies in the fact that 
we are persuaded that something is hidden behind them (i.e. 
houses, volcanoes, empires).”’ 2 Again he affirms that “‘the 
mind talks obstinately of a future continent.” ® 

That, for M. Breton and his fellow enthusiasts, the reality 
towards which they reach seems to be rather sub- than super- 
1 What is Surrealism ? p. 16. 

2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
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real, is of small matter here. They, too, know this rumour of 
a reality transcending the normal and natural tempo of 
human life, and the very violence of their invective against 
God (“‘ Everything that is doddering, squint-eyed, infamous, 
sullying and grotesque ”’) ! suggests that the idea of a trans. 
cendent Deity is not quite so phantasmal to them as to their 
forerunners. 

This suggestion of a general groping towards “ the expres. 


sion through sense of something beyond sense ”’? is increas. | 


ingly prevalent in the art of the moment. Of this trend of 
sensibility towards the apprehension of a reality beyond, 
behind and other than the reality known to science and sense, 
a reality breaking in upon our world in thunder, eclipse and 
catastrophe, the growing revival of a vogue for such art as 
the ecliptic art of E] Greco and of the macabre art of Brueg- 
hel, seems to be symptomatic. Something is sought beyond 
the extremities of human thought, sight and endurance, 
which only catastrophe and excess, extreme agony, horror 
and death can reveal. The search itself seems to signify a 
mounting faith in a transcendent reality “* au dela.” 

A striking picture, entitled The Nativity, recently exhi- 
bited by Miss Nadia Benois, seems aptly to illustrate this 
tendency. For this artist the Birth of God, or, in other 
terms, of such a transcendent Reality, in our world is 
envisaged in a crashing contrast and conflict of human 
indigence and natural or supernatural scenery. In a nook 
in a riven and wildly contorted mountain-side, cupped in 
twisted and precipitous crags, whose rims are silhouetted in 
an unearthly light of eclipse, is set the subject of this picture, 
a diminutive white croft, so small that it seems lost in its 
Titanic landscape, and yet, with a fine art, so significant 
that the picture pivots upon this pin-point. Before it, dimly 
seen and vaguely delineated, are the faint forms of a peasant, 
his wife and babe. 

Fantastically scrabbled across the cataclysmic scene 
run devious mountain tracks; along one of these ride 
three horsemen. On the left stand two dark Lombardy 
poplars, discordant chords jarring upon and yet blending 
with the arresting cacophony of the whole conception. 
A few faint willows edged with a green iridescence are 
all the verdure of which this waste land permits. The 
scarps are tinged with unnatural hues of ochre and mauve. 
Beyond the eclipse-light, with which the ridges are rimmed, is 
1 What is Surrealism ? p. 22, footnote. 

2 A. C, Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 
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a dark-blue and thunderous sky cleft, here and there, with 
spaces of translucent azure and radiant cloud-edges. 

Here is, emphatically, a world beyond the world, a 
rhythm which is neither the strophe nor the anti-strophe of 
our mortal music, but catastrophe, a transcendental reality 
breaking in upon, running counter to, the rhythm of our life, 
a * Waste-Land ”’ which is yet pregnant and lit with a light 
“that never was on land or sea.”’ It is an apocalyptic world 
of precipice and eclipse such as that to which the Barthian 
language has accustomed us; this picture might, indeed, 
well figure as a frontispiece to the Romerbrief, which Miss 
Benois has probably never read. It seems typical enough of 
the transcendental trend of the painting of our time. 

That a similar note of catastrophe, discord and dialectic 
is to be detected in modern sculpture and in the more modern 
music could probably be as pertinently maintained ; it can 
only be properly pursued by experts in those arts, but such 
contemporary masters as Epstein, Eric Gill, Stravinsky and 
Scriabine seem, even to the inerudite eye and ear, to betray 
a catastrophic or cacophonic strain of the same kind. 

When we turn to the field of literature this anti-evolu- 
tionary, transcendental trend of thought is found to be 
explicit where, in the other arts, it seems implicit. It is to 
be found especially wherever the novel-form is most 
advanced and philosophic. 

Mr Aldous Huxley, for example, is discovering, with a 
certain naiveté, the insufficiencies of scientific knowledge. 
“ Known truth,” he proclaims through the mouth of one of 
his most recent characters and in his latest novel, “‘ isn’t the 
same as scientific truth. There ought to be two distinct 
words.” 1 The Barthians have long since attempted such a 
sub-division with their contrast of “* faith-knowledge and 
scientific knowledge.” 

Mr Huxley’s recognition of a dualism of knowledge which 
the Vatican of Science, in the prime of its power, would cer- 
tainly have condemned, is echoed in a contemporary novel 
by Professor George Santayana. ‘‘ There are only two radical 
alternatives open to human faith,” asserts one of his charac- 
ters when commenting on the modern scene, “. . . the 
broad and obvious path of human philosophy . . . the 
alternative . . . to believe in the human heart, to believe in 
the supernatural. . . .”? 

That is, upon this view, the choice for our time lies 

1 Eyeless in Gaza, p. 124. 
* The Last Puritan, p. 289. 
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between humanism and a transcendentalism for which the 
“‘ human heart ”’ is equated with “‘ the supernatural.” Such 
an equation of human and super-human is evidently in the 
air. “ The eternal,” says Professor McMurray, in significant 
echo from another angle, “‘ is the reality of the temporal in 
the temporal.” 1 

A third recent writer of the philosophical novel, Mr L. H, 
Myers, is to be found voicing the same sense of a reality 
beyond scientific and sensuous reality, the same suspicion of 
ratiocination and the same nausea at Selfhood which are the 
constant themes of the Barthian thought. ‘‘ This world,” 
says a character, Cosmo, who seems to personify this modern 
mood, “is a caricature, a changeling, substituted by some 
ugly trick. We are not in the real world; . . . I go for ever 
stalking the old reality, as by flashes it reincarnates itself.” * 
Such an “ old reality ” is the avowed objective of the Bar- 
thian dialectic. 

“One cannot build straight roads in the country of the 
human mind,” ® says a character from another work of this 
writer; Barth has never ceased to point out how crooked 
and deceptive are those roads which humanism has attempted 
to construct. ‘* All were homesick in Selfhood,”’ says another 
character, “‘ all were whimpering for reintegration in the 
Universal. . . . How could he make himself believe that the 
renunciation of Self was a victory and a glory, instead of a 
surrender and a dishonour?” ‘4 Barth gives an incisive 
answer to such “‘ whimperings”’; ‘‘ the pronoun ‘I,’ ” he 
says, spells judgement.”’ © Self-nausea and the trend towards 
that which transcends self are again in evidence. 

The most modern poetry, where, perhaps, the filaments 
of feeling are most sensitive, sounds a similar note. For Mr 
T. S. Eliot : 

“... Only 
The fool fixed in his folly, may think 
He can turn the wheel on which he turns.” ® 


A transcendent “‘ Turner of the Wheel ”’ is thus inferred and 
the Barthian denunciation of the worship of the “‘ Man-God ” 
passes from prophecy to poetry. 

Mr Eliot’s St Thomas seems to incarnate the Barthian 


1 Creative Society, p. 98. 

2 The Orissers, p. 16. 

3 The Root and the Flower, p. 174. 
4 The Orissers, p. 486. 

5 Epistle to the Romans, p. 85. 

® Murder in the Cathedral, p. 24. 
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“word” in modern drama. He darkly apprehends that 
which is “* out of life, out of time”; his Chorus fears that 
which though “* beyond death is not death,”! and learn again 
of a peace ‘“* not as the world gives.” ? 

Mr De La Mare, again, hears for a moment, instead of the 
faint airs of his familiar world of faery, ‘“‘ The grave-toned 
trumpets of eternity ’’*; for Professor Barth these trumpets 
are seldom silent. 

Mr W. B. Yeats, voicing in poetry an apprehension which 
Barth has reiterated yet more oracularly and insistently, 
tells us to-day that : 


** Between extremities 
Man runs his course.” # 


and epitomises in ironic lines which seem but to versify the 
Barthian invective, the beggary of the Higher Criticism of 
the nineteenth century : 


“The true faith discovered was 
When painted panel, statuary 
Glass-mosaic, window-glass, 
Amended what was told awry 
By some peasant gospeller.” § 


“Only the dead can be forgiven ” * and “‘ wisdom is the 
property of the dead,” ’? he says again. “ Life emerges,” says 
Barth, “‘ at the point of mortification.” ® 

He sounds the knell of humanism which Barth resounds : 


‘“* We that have done and thought, 
That have thought and done, 
Must ramble and thin out 
Like milk spilt on a stone.” ° 


The younger poets seem, for the most part, to voice some 
such new preoccupation with a transcendental Reality in the 
very violence of their repudiation of its claims. Of such a 
mood, already observed in the exasperated outburst of 
M. André Breton which has been quoted, Mr Day Lewis 
seems representative. 


1 Murder in the Cathedral, p. 70. 
2 Ibid., p. 48. 

* Divine Delight. 

* Vacillation. 

5 Wisdom. 

® Dialogue of Self and Soul, 

? Blood and the Moon. 

8 Epistle to the Romans, p. 294. 
* Spilt Milk. 
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** Then a voice rose in the land, and an indignation from among the people, 
Saying, ‘ Who is he 
That mocks, with flash talk of the spirit outshining death, us who 
never received a permit to live ?’” 4 


And again : 
“‘ The stars in the bright sky 
Look down and are dumb 
At the heir of the ages 
Asleep in a slum.” # 


A generation ago young poets did not waste their breath or 
their wrath upon defunct ideas of transcendence and eternity, 
and it begins to seem a little doubtful whether ideas sg 
desperately denied are as defunct as such poets prefer to 
pretend. But Mr Day Lewis’s scorn of “flash talk of the 
spirit ” and Barth’s loathing of “‘ religiosity ” are plainly of 
one brood. 

The same undertone may be caught in the talk of modern 
men of letters. ‘‘ Christ was right,” wrote D. H. Lawrence in 
1917, before his nostalgia for Reality beyond our realities 
frittered away in the deserts of fertility-faith. ‘“‘ It is neces- 
sary to go beyond the outer life, to the life of death and 
creation, and take one’s stand there, and let the world which 
intervenes have its own, merely secondary place . . . only 
the world of pure being matters.” * It is to such a “ life 
of death and creation ”’ that Barth continually reverts. 

More lately Mr Middleton Murry has recognised, with 
something of the Barthian wrath, “‘ the stubborn refusal of 
the human soul to admit the reality of phenomena which, if 
admitted to be real, destroy the hope of an order in the 
universe which can satisfy the demand of the human 
imagination.” 4 Thus the very rearguard of Romanticism 
joins in the general chorus of denial of the pretensions 
of secular humanism in which the Barthian bass is so 
dominant. 

The trend of literary criticism and poetic feeling towards 
transcendence with the younger generation may be illus- 
trated from his prose essay, A Hope for Poetry, by the same 
young poet, Mr Day Lewis, whose verse vilifications of a 
spurious transcendence have already been noted. 

“The poet is an artificer by profession, an architect 
experimenting with a variety of materials,” he says. ‘‘ Then 


1 A Time to Dance. 

2 Ibid. 

* Letters, pp. 404-405. 
* Shakespeare, p. 266. 
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suddenly,” he goes on, “‘ perhaps in one window only in the 
last of many houses he has built, a light shows. An unearthly 
visitor has taken up possession, the pure spirit of poetry. 
_,. The pure spirit that comes to possess him, for one 
minute may be in twenty years, comes from regions over 
which he has no control.”’ } 

Again the Barthian theme of transcendent visitation is 
found and the comparison of this affirmation of faith in a 
“pure spirit ’’ with the same young writer’s diatribe against 
“ flash talk of the spirit ’’ seems significant of the instability 
of his secularism. 

That Science has now capitulated to the same tendency 
the pronouncements of such leaders as Professors Eddington, 
Jeans and Whitehead sufficiently testify, and are too familiar 
to call for citation. Professor Einstein, it may be noted by 
way of illustrious example, has affirmed “ the firm belief, 
bound up with deep feeling, in a superior mind revealing itself 
in the world of experience.” 2 

In the world of politics the same movement seems no less 
marked. However secular it may seem, Russian Communism 
is also plainly profoundly apocalyptic and catastrophic in 
tendency. Fascism and Nazism deify a transcendent 
Humanity, assign superhuman status to their Cesars, and 
seek in “* blood-baths ”’ of cruelty and the catastrophe of war 
are-invigorated virtue of the race. British democracy reverts 
with a mystical monarchism to the apotheosis of a bourgeois 
John Bull. 

On every hand it would seem that a return to transcen- 
dentalism is in motion and that increasingly, for men of all 
minds in the modern world, the conclusion of Professor 
Wittgenstein that ‘‘ the solution of the riddle of space and 
time lies outside space and time,” * is one towards which all 
minds tend to-day. 

As the citations which have been made will serve to 
show, this general trend towards transcendence is also of two 
types. Some envisage an intra-mundane, some an extra- 
mundane transcendence, a “* wholly other ’’ power; of the 
former are those who find that transcendence in a social soli- 
darity, in a ‘“‘ Man-God,”’ in a Leviathan State, or in the 
human subconscious ; of the latter are those who look for it 
in some quarter ‘“‘ wholly other ” than our mortal and mun- 
dane being. But the conception of some reality transcending 

1 A Hope for Poetry, pp. 76-77. 


2 The World as I See It, p. 181. 
* Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, p. 185. 
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human reality is clearly a lowest common factor of all these 
movements. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that both types of transcen. 
dentalism are akin in a common expectation, not of. the 
smooth evolutionary progress of the nineteenth century, but 
of some imminent catastrophe, whether cosmical, politica] 
or psychological. The most modern thought, art and politics 
are thus evidently apocalyptic in grain. Of such an apoca. 
lypticism it would seem that Barth was rather the exponent 
than the propounder, and that his prophecy was rather its 
chorus than its cause. 

For the chief causes of this consensus of feeling are not 
far to seek. The war, for those who passed in person 
through those fires of Moloch, and for those of the next 
generation who have received the baptism of their spirit, 
brought universally the sense of imminent catastrophe and, 
occasionally, catharsis. Such spirits, the sparse survivors of 
a hecatomb of spirits, have passed forth from the Egypt of 
Victorian formalism and propriety through a Sea ‘“* Red” 
indeed into a wilderness where only a nomad law prevails 
and life has once again to re-fashion the form of its new 
spirit. Such as these are well accustomed to catastrophe; 
they were born in a light of eclipse. The rhythm of their 
blood is the rhythm of catastrophe, a counter-rhythm striking 
a lightning skies across the familiar rhythms of natural 
ife. 

The watchword of this war-born generation, like that of 
Barth, is—wait! ‘‘ We must wait upon that darkness, “ says 
the hyper-sophisticated Mr Sacheverell Sitwell, ‘‘ and watch 
it flower into light.”»4 ‘“‘ What we have to do,” says Pro- 
fessor MacMurray, “‘ is to wait and be quiet.” 2 For Karl 
Barth, it will be remembered, similarly, faith is ‘‘ a shatter- 
ing halt in the presence of God.” ? This new war-born world 
waits in an awed silence for the catastrophe in which it was 
cradled to descend. It is the general word on all these lips 
and, for all of these it is as true as for Barth that ‘*‘ when we 
have eyes to see, the darkness in which we stand becomes 4 
torment.” 4 

Such are evidently the prime causes of the mood of the 
moment; of neither those causes nor that mood was 
Barth more than the exponent. To complete the perspective 


1 Dance of the Quick and the Dead, p. 29. 
* Freedom in the Modern World, p. 64. 

® Epistle to the Romans, p. 89. 

‘ Ibid., p. 178. 
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of his prophecy the more salient effects of that mood in con- 
temporary life must be considered. 

The most obvious effects of this war-born mood seem to 
be a revulsion from all previous réles and forms of life and 
an allied repudiation of “ personality ’’ and impotence to 
achieve it. The pre-war age set a premium upon personality ; 
the post-war age eschews and escapes it. 

Of such a revulsion the year 1936, in the course of which 
both T. E. Lawrence and King Edward VIII., to quote the 
significant phrase of the Archbishop of Canterbury, “ left our 
shores in darkness,’ afforded two notable and typical 
examples. Both of these men were of the war-born genera- 
tion; both were natural leaders of men and knew it; to 
both, as both must have known, their kind looked for leader- 
ship; both preferred to abdicate rather than to assume a 
role and rule. 

For that Lawrence’s almost frenzied flight from any 
static role in life, his dread of, in Henry James’s phrase, 
“the dreary duty of being a personality,” of which his ever- 
changing alibis seemed symptomatic, and Edward VIII.’s no 
less profound distaste for the more rigid réle which was 
thrust upon him, were signal specimens of that deep-seated 
sickness of the post-war spirit seems self-evident. 

It is to be noted, however, that in both these typical 
examples of this modern refusal of réle, the denial of the 
existential forms which life had assumed is complemented by 
ano less evident and eager avidity for life itself. Edward VIII. 
was no “roi fainéant’’; Lawrence was no devitalised 
degenerate. 

Moreover, if in such instances as these, we may detect 
manifestations of the modern mood in reaction, evidence of 
that mood in action are not wanting in an eager experimental 
creativity, freed from formalisms, but fashioning form after 
form, however bizarre or extravagant, “‘ till fit some fashion 
sit,” of which all the arts afford evidence. 

The quest for and faith in some remote reality beyond 
the bounds of our knowledge and the “‘ flammantia moenia 
mundi” seem, again, to be expressed in those youthful 
adventures in the antipodes of the known world which are so 
familiar a feature of our time. Mallory on Everest, ‘* Gino ” 
Watkins in the Arctic, Peter Fleming in the coasts of Cathay, 
Bertram Thomas in Arabia Felix, youth at the Poles, at the 
Equator and in the air, seem finely symbolic of that spirit, 
and significant of a mood, not weary of life or despairing of 
reality, but rather in quest of some more recondite reality 
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than our familiar life affords, beyond its frontiers and the 
edge of endurance, which only a real, if unformulated, faith 
could thus impel and empower. , 

Yet this spirit of adventure, exploration and experiment 
seems to be as yet for the most part abortive. Here is, 
indeed, not denial of life, but rather denial of forms of life 
which seem, to this impatient spirit, to be dead or decadent, 
It is accompanied and, in part, caused by a certain cleansi 
but often paralysing candour. In fact, it would seem that, 
to spirits which the war has thus stripped so bare of the tradi. 
tional clothing of “character”? and custom, only this 
cathartic candour and the inexorcisable memory and fore- 
boding of catastrophe, a malaise ever re-creating catastrophe 
from its own inner disease, remain. 

But it is well to note that this panic flight from the 
prisons of “‘ personality” is no new mood of the human 
spirit. It was voiced more than a millennium ago in the 
Koran. “ Verily,” says the early scribe, ‘‘ we proposed to 
the Heavens and to the earth and to the mountains to 
receive this trust of personality, but they refused the burden 
and they feared to receive it. Man alone undertook to bear 
it.” 1 It is of the same sense of its intolerable burden that 
Luigi Pirandello has told to-day. ‘‘ Life is the wind,” he has 
said, ‘‘ life is the sea, life is fire, not the earth that crusts 
over and assumes a form. We are all beings caught in a trap, 
severed from the flux that never ceases and fixed for ever by 
death.” 2 Such sayings seem poignantly expressive of the 
mood of abdication which has been considered. 

As might be expected, the fruit of this fear of form has 
been a wide and deep-seated “‘ futilitarianism.”’ Not only 
“* personality,” but all the creeds, codes, conventions, custom 
and “‘ character ”’ of that antediluvian world seemed, to such 
as these, corrupt and abominable, and no new forms of being 
were yet forthcoming. There was ‘“‘ nothing new and nothing 
true, and no matter.”’ 

This mood of abdication and “ futilitarianism ”’ was an 
abortion of the war, but it begets an ever-propagating brood 
of the spirit and the cancer eats down from thought to life 
and from the “ intelligentsia ” to the masses of mankind. 

Denial of the forms of life all too readily turns to denial 
of life itself, a further denial of which the falling birth-rate 
is a sign in our skies. The mood which Mr Eliot’s Sweeney 


1 Koran, xxxiii. 72. 
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yoiced in 1920 is becoming the life-attitude of an ever- 
widening multitude. 
“You'd be bored 
Birth and copulation and death. 
That’s all the facts when you come to brass tacks : 
Birth and copulation and death. 
I’ve been born and once is enough.” } 


Hereis the mood of “ futilitarianism”’ and abdication in action, 
and we can be sure that the Sweeneys will multiply. For 
the downward filtration of feeling in a society so inter-knit, 
so meshed with message-bearing wires from stratum to 
stratum as our own, is more swift to-day than ever before, 
and in a sick society infection travels fast. 

And while the half-educated and the uneducated must 
inevitably catch this mood, the poison seems also as though 
it were burning ever more deeply into the sophisticated con- 
sciousness. A younger poet of to-day takes up Mr Eliot’s 
earlier “* mournful numbers,” adding to its burden but a more 
bitter sense of a more imminent catastrophe. 

“‘ The planets rush towards Lyra in the lion’s charge. Can 
Hate so securely blind? Are they dead here? Yes. 
And the wish to wound has the power. And to-morrow 
‘Comes. It’s a world, It’s a way.” * 


This moods reacts in like manner towards established 
religion, pre-war religious forms and terminology, redolent 
to it of hateful hypocrisies, are suspect and unreal. Such as 
these, with a war-born callous candour, tend to turn “in 


hatred ” 
“ From every thought of God mankind has had.” 


Such a reaction towards religion seems, at root, to be at one 
with Barth’s declaration that ‘‘ religion must die.”’ 4 

Such, as illustrated in such representative sayings and 
types as have been cited, seem to be the salient characteristics 
of the modern mood, with its notes of catastrophe, crisis, 
flight from form and personality, abdication, “futili- 
tarianism,”’ incipient and tentative transcendentalism. When 
they are thus collected and collated it is evident that all 
these notes of modern feeling are equally salient in the Bar- 
thian writings. ‘‘ Crisis ” and catastrophe are the very stuff 
of the Barthian dialectic, and, as the theatre for the action of 


a erageent of an Agon. 

2 W. H. mie Epilogue from Look Stranger, 1986. 

3 W. B. Yeats, “‘ Ribh conceives Christian Love insufficient.” 
‘ Epistle to the Romans, p. 288, 
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transcendence, as welcome as to any Communist eager for 
revolution; no “ adult, sensitive modern ”’! can out-roar 
Barth on the theme of the futility of modern life, and the 
transcendentalism towards which modernity moves is the 
point from which the Barthian movement debouched. 

Thus far, therefore, the utterances of Barth and his 
school of prophets seem to be neither original nor in any 
‘** major ’’ sense of the word prophetic. 

That he has, in the sense of “‘ minor ’’ prophecy, been a 
“‘ midwife” to this monstrous birth of the modern mood, 
such an examination makes abundantly clear. He has 
revealed the real character of our condition and lit with his 

rophetic flares the grim landscape of the ‘“‘ Waste Land” 

in which we walk ; he has delivered a ‘‘ Word ”’ which, what- 
ever may be its source, whether the abyss of the human 
consciousness or the deeps of God, has indubitably “* spanned 
land and sea ’’ and “ laid waste with fire the heart of man,” 
He has been a Baptist in the wilderness of the post-war age. 

Whether or no his “‘ word ”’ is a word not only of an 
immanent but also of a transcendent truth, the importance 
of this ‘‘ minor ” prophecy in itself, which has thus released 
and revealed to our age its own deeper knowledge, is hard to 
over-value ; he who can tell to an age its own truth is, ina 
very real sense, its prophet. With a prophetic boldness he 
has condemned, what in heart we have known to be the 
** false gods ”’ and corrupt high places of secularism and homo- 
centric humanism, of “ religiosity ” and fertility-faith, of an 
arrogant evolutionism and minimising modernism. He has 
faced both crisis and catastrophe with clear and candid eyes. 
He has meee again the ‘‘ vanity of vanities’; he has 
pointed both to death and to a life beyond death, to our own 
- reality and to a Reality beyond our realities ; in the midst 
of a darkness and disillusionment which he has unflinchingly 
faced to the full, he has heralded again and with an unfalter- 
ing faith the coming of a Kingdom of God. He has revealed 
to us our own deep dialectic and duality, and while he has 
neither concealed nor mitigated the conflict, he has sounded 
** no uncertain note ”’ of ultimate conquest. Where all faith 
has faltered, he has been clear of compromise ; he has kept 
the faith intact, and it is with no minimised Christianity that 
he confronts crisis and catastrophe, the full measure of which 
he knows full well. 

On all these counts Karl Barth is to be numbered among 
the prophets. He is, at the least, of those “‘ minor ’’ prophets 


1 New Bearings, J. R. Leavis. 
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who have revealed to their age its own unconscious wisdom. 
But when we turn to his theology and inquire whether, after 
the fashion of the rare “* major ”’ prophets, he has a truth not 
only of our time but also from beyond our time, a truth not 
only from the past but also for the future, we seem to be 
upon less sure ground. For Barth and his followers have 
indeed pointed to a way out of our wilderness, but it would 
seem to be a way back rather than forward, a way of escape 
rather than a way of victory. It is a way ‘* wholly other ” 
than the ways of this world, a way which does not so much 
lead out of the ‘‘ Waste Land ”’ in which we wander, as offer 
an escape, as it were, by translation to another world. It 
involves the total rejection of the world we know and live in 
and of the natural life of man. 

From that attitude of wholesale repudiation of human 
life as such Barth has never wavered for seventeen years, 
from the Romerbrief of 1918 to the Credo of 1985. In the 
Romerbrief he announces that “there is in this world no 
observable righteousness’’!; in the Credo he reiterates that 
“ God never and nowhere becomes world. The world never 
and nowhere becomes God.”’? There is thus, for this theo- 
logy, no bridge, other than a wholly transcendent ‘* Word of 
God,” a Word from a “ wholly other ”’ world, between the 
immanent life we know and the transcendent life of which 
we are told. 

That this is the pure and undefiled Barthian “* word ” we 
are left no room to doubt; that it is not a theology which 
can minister to the mind and conscience of the twentieth 
century seems no less sure. For the modern mind has at 
least one article of faith which it cannot deny without a “‘ lie 
in the soul,” that, in Tolstoy’s words, ‘‘ to know God and to 
live are one. God is Life.’ * To deny life is to deny God. 
But this Barthian beatification is based on a denial of life. 

That, behind Barth’s terminology lies the eternal truth 
we can readily believe, but the task of our theology to-day 
is precisely and primarily the task of re-translating its 
terminology into the modern tongue; a Tridentine or 
Calvinist terminology and theology will not do for the 
mind of to-day. The Barthian theology seems as foreign 
to our “ business and bosoms”? as its prophecy is pertinent. 


Ritini tahee ‘abn! M. CHANING-PEARCE. 
1 Epistle to the Romans, p. 75. 


* Credo, p. 84. 
3 A Day in Spring. 






















A. E. HOUSMAN: POET AND 
PESSIMIST. 


H. HARROLD JOHNSON. 


THE Housman Canon is closed. There will be no Extra. 
** Last,” or Extra-‘‘ More,”’ Poems. 

We have, too, his brother Laurence’s and his sister’s 
(Mrs E. W. Symons) brief Memories, asymposium of “ Recol- 
lections”’ by his intimates (if he had any !)in the Bromsgrovian, 
and a careful Sketch, especially of the scholar (with a list of 
his Writings and Indexes to his Classical Papers), by Mr 
A. S. F. Gow. We have as much reliable material as we are 
likely to have for forming a just appraisement of the Scholar, 
the Poet and the Man—with one exception (to be indicated 
later). 

We have, further, his Leslie Stephen Lecture on The 
Name and Nature of Poetry (1983), the utmost revelation he 
vouchsafed to make as regards his art as a poet. 

His three small volumes of poems, with which we are 
here mainly concerned, contain 154 poems, mostly very 
short, and mostly lyrics. 


A Shropshire Lad was, we think, originally intended by 
its author to stand alone. It was complete, and its message 
was direct and final. There was nothing more to add, and, 
as a matter of fact, he published scarcely another poem from 
the date of its publication, 1896, to that of the publication of 
Last Poems, 1922, an almost complete silence of some twenty- 
six years. There are gems in the two further selections we 
could ill do without, one, ‘‘ Tell me not here ’’ in Last Poems, 
not surpassed, if equalled, by anything in A Shropshire Lad, 
but the revelation of the man had been made. 

We are told in a tiny prefatory note to Last Poems that 
380 
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the greater part of A Shropshire Lad was written in the 
early months of 1895 ; that a quarter of Last Poems belong 
to April, 1922 (post-War); and that most of the rest date 
from 1895-1910. While the posthumous selection, More 
Poems, which Mr Laurence Housman was “ permitted,” 
put not ‘‘ enjoined,” by his brother’s Will, under certain 
conditions, to make and publish, contains poems of various 
dates, a number of them early resurrected ones. Dates for 
twenty-seven poems, mostly in A Shropshire Lad, are 
furnished in an appendix to the posthumous volume, taken 
from the author’s note-books, and further dates from the 
same source are promised later. But dates matter little. 
Housman’s mind was set, and his verse-craft mastered, when 
the earliest poem of A Shropshire Lad was written, and they 
underwent no radical change. 


Having given this preliminary bibliographical informa- 
tion, we pass on to the biographical, which is far more 
important for an adequate understanding of our poet. 

Alfred Edward Housman was born (1859) and bred in 
Worcestershire, which he left finally for London in 1882. He 
died in Cambridge last year, aged seventy-seven. He tells us 
that “‘ it was well with me in days ere I was born,” but it 
appears to have been very far from well with him from that 
day forward. He became an atheist at twenty-one. He 
remained so, as he told his brother “ decisively ’’ two years 
before his death. And they sang a hymn for him, composed 
by him for the ton tew in 1925, at the Farewell Service in 
Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge, prior to the cremation of 
his remains in London, which makes it clear that that was to 
be the end of him. 

He was a Worcestershire, anc neither a “* Shropshire ” 
nor a “ Knighton lad.”” But from his native heath he could 
see, in Shropshire, the Wrekin on the Western horizon. and, 
sentimentally, he transferred to that Western region (he was 
always looking toward the West !) emotions his own native 
Worcestershire country had stirred in him. His topogra- 
phical Shropshire details, he himself admits, are sometimes 
quite wrong, for he knew Shropshire but little. How was he 
to know, he asked, that folk would one day go in his tracks 
on pilgrimage ? 

The death of his mother on his twelfth birthday was the 
first cruel blow fate struck him, and seems, his sister tells us, 
“to have roused in him an early resentment against nature’s 
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ruthless ways of destruction.” This resentment rankled 
fiercely in him to the end. 

He was a foundation scholar at Bromsgrove School from 
1870 to 1877. From there he won an open scholarship gt 
St John’s College, Oxford. He took a First in Mods. in 1879, 
and then startled everybody, in 1881, by getting “* ploughed” 
in Greats. He was, even then, linguistically, a considerable 
Latin and Greek scholar, but the ancient history and philo. 
sophy required for Greats were his undoing. He also missed 
the Hertford and the Ireland. His failure banished him for 
eleven years from academic life. 

This contretemps embittered him. It nearly wrecked 
his future, and it forced upon him years of the most tedious 
and persistent drudgery. His brother notes, too, that to- 
wards the end of his schooldays a growing taciturnity had 
descended upon him which increased when he went to 
Oxford. 

He “taught school” for a year and then obtained a 
Higher Division Clerkship in the Government Patent Office, 
working six hours a day. He held the post for ten years, 
This necessitated his residence in London and a final break, 
save at rare and brief intervals, with the country and the 
friends who were nearest and dearest to him. 


‘Oh, at home had I but stayed 
*Prenticed to my father’s trade, 
Had I stuck to plane and adze, 
I had not been lost, my lads.” 


He never recovered from the wrench nor replaced the 
intimacy and the intimates he had lost. Only the “‘ lees of 
day ” remained after he had left Worcestershire, and from 
this sense of bitterest separation and bereavement much of 
his finest poetry springs. Henceforth he lives on “‘ lees,” if 
he lives at all. 


“In my own shire, if I was sad, 
Homely comforters I had : 
The earth, because my heart was sore, 
Sorrowed for the son she bore ; 
And standing hills, long to remain, 
Shared their short-lived comrade’s pain.” 


He bore with him throughout life the heart of an exile, 
and his soul “ lingered sighing,”” with the poplars, “* about 
the glimmering weirs ’’ of Salop. His modern Psalms issued 
from a Captivity as probing to the depths as that of the exiles 
in Babylon, but without their consolations ; and he sang his 
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song, which was not “ the Lord’s,” in a strange land, making 
melody in his heaviness. Indeed, the exercise of his art as 
a poet—and this kind of “ excitement ” only “impelled” him 
for brief, and at widely-separated, periods—and his “‘ favorite 
recreation all his life long,”’ the reading of “‘ the best litera- 
ture of several languages,’’ seem to have been his only safety- 
yalves save for his work, a glass of wine, of which he was a 
connoisseur, and an occasional convivial gathering when, if 
wine and other things were propitidus, he would prove an 
excellent raconteur, and by no means devoid of humour and 
that biting wit with which he was more wont to lash inept 
and charlatan scholars. 

There was six-hours-a-day’s drudgery at the Patent 
Office, registering trade marks, and then, presumably, more 
than six hours’ further drudgery at the British Museum and 
in his solitary rooms, while he was building up, through ten 
long and painful years, the reputation, largely in Latin and 
Greek textual criticism, which brought him the Chair of 
Latin of University College, London, in 1892 at the age of 
thirty-two. The Kennedy Professorship of Latin at Cam- 
bridge followed nineteen years later, and was held till his 
death. Twenty-nine years in London and twenty-five in 
Cambridge, fifty-four in all, were the years of his exile. 

What the laborious acquisition of his meticulous scholar- 
ship must have cost him—Mr F. L. Lucas calls him “ the 
greatest classical scholar of his age ’’—is suggested by what 
he himself has told us : “‘ You must scorn literary delights 
if you would achieve mastery of the tool of scholarship ” ; 
“acquire knowledge, for its own sake not worth having ; 
and read books which do not in themselves deserve to be 
read.”” He had two mistresses, scholarship and poetry, but 
the one he had to live with was scholarship: the other 
visited him only fitfully, though she was his dear delight. 
He even grew to be attached to his exacting and absorbing 
mistress, for he speaks of ‘* those minute and pedantic studies 
in which I am fitted to excel and which give me pleasure.” 
They, too, were safety-valves from the misery of being. And 
they were far more than that. They were a tremendous dis- 
cipline, such as few have subjected themselves to, accom- 
ped by a passionate love of truth. And this passionate 
ove of truth accompanied him not only in his scientific 
geolarty pursuits but insisted on following him even into his 


\ He busied himself with Manilius, one of the dullest, they 
say, of the Latin poets, for more than a quarter of a century. 
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His main skill was in conjectural emendation of classicgj 
texts. Goethe’s Wagner could not have surpassed him ag 
pedant and purist, yet the strange thing is that Goethe and 
Wagner are here combined in one and the same pe 
each keeping scrupulously to his own fach, though the 
inexorable exactitude of the one did manage somehow to 
creep into the other, and the passion for scientific truth of 
the one manage to heighten the artistic truth of the 
other. 

It would seem that such unstaying dry-as-dust labour, 
which must have monopolised the working-hours of well ni 
half a century, would have dried up the wells of poetry at 
their source. But it was not so, for the very repression stored 
up in the subconscious almost inexhaustible poetic supplies, 
to be drawn upon whenever conditions were suited to their 
emergence. Anyhow, four years after Housman had settled 
down at University College, and fourteen years after he had 
borne the “‘ burden ” of London, there emerged, at the age 
of thirty-six, to the surprise of everybody, even of his own 
family, from the brain (or otherwise) of this seeming Wagner 
a slim book of sixty-three poems which has as much (and 
came! more) of the stuff of the purest poetry in it as any 

ook of poems of equal size. 


Before, however, approaching this book, and the other 
poems, we shall do well to make the best possible use of the 
only key to its unlocking with which Housman has provided 
us, viz., his Leslie Stephen Lecture on The Name and Nature 
of Poetry. Few can have been more reticent than Housman 
either about himself or about his work. But we have this 
final revelation of himself, of some four years ago, and being 
aware of his severe constitutional reserve, shall be wise to 
treasure and scrutinise its every word. We propose therefore 
to reproduce in his own words the gist of this precious con- 
tribution. Here it is, scattered about the fifty-odd pages of 
his monograph, concentrated to the essence : 


** To transfuse emotion—not to transmit thought but 
to set up in the reader’s sense a vibration corresponding 
to what was felt by the writer—is the peculiar function 
of poetry. . . . Meaning is of the intellect, poetry 1s 
not. . . . The intellect is not the fount of poetry, it 
may actually hinder its production, and it cannot even 
be trusted to recognise poetry when produced.” 
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He instances four “ pre-eminent” eighteenth-century 
all ‘* mad ”—Collins, Christopher Smart, Cowper and 

lake, and proceeds : 


‘Elements of their nature were more or less insur- 
gent against the centralised tyranny of the intellect, and 
their brains were not thrones on which the great usurper 
could sit secure. . . . The human faculty which domi- 
nated the eighteenth century and informed its literature 
was the intelligence, and that involved, as Arnold says, 
‘some repressing and silencing of poetry,’ ‘ some touch 
of frost to the imaginative life of the soul.’ Man had 
ceased to live from the depths of his nature ; he occupied 
himself for choice with thoughts which do not range 
beyond the sphere of the understanding.” 


He goes on to repeat that poetry issues from “ some 


region deeper than the mind,”’ and that it “ finds its way to 
something in man which is obscure and latent, something 
older than the present organisation of his nature.’’ And he 
winds up by saying, and he was not pulling the dons’ legs : 


‘** Poetry seems to me more physical than intellec- 
tual... . The seat of this sensation is the pit of the 
stomach. . . . I should call it a secretion; whethera 
natural secretion like turpentine in the fir, or a morbid 
secretion, like the pearl in the oyster. I think that my 
case, though I may not deal with the material so cleverly 
as the oyster does, is the latter.” 


There we have it ina nutshell. Nijinsky, according to his 
Diary, strove to eliminate the intellect, so far as he could, 
both from his art and his creative life—and went mad. 
Housman, so far as he could, kept his art and his intellectual 
life in separate compartments, and remained sane. It is 
strange however that, though he was willing at times to 
allow the subconscious depths of poetic passion within him 
to obtain the mastery over him, he never permitted the 
faintest hint of mysticism to slip from him. This was ruled 
out of his art as rigidly as was anything “ not proven” from 
the realm of his scientific scholarship. And, even then, he was 
quite capable of calling his poetry “ stuff” and “‘ nonsense” ! 
Yet his scholarly faculty reveals itself even in his poetry. 
His style is ‘‘ Classical,’ whatever he may say to the con- 
trary, and however willingly we may admit that Shake- 
speare’s songs and Heine’s lyrics and Scottish Border Ballads 
have influenced him, as they plainly have. His every word 
Vou. XXXV. No. 8. 18 
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is cut with a graver, and he never cut until the final aj 
inevitable word lay at the point of it. His meaning is preciy 
and unmistakable. Our very latest coterie of young pog 
despises him for it, but it is highly probable that the rej 
reason for their contempt—and the same applies to the pe 
fection of the form of his poetry—is that they realise all ty 
bitterly and hopelessly their own utter incapacity to attaj 
unto it. I have known only one other writer who has such 
passion as Housman for “‘ the pathos of the final word,” by 
their methods and tempers were entirely different. He wa 
the late Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. But whereas von Hiigi 
will use a dozen words if necessary to get out his meaning, 
and then leave us to arrive at the sense ourselves from th 
suggestion of all of them, Housman has usually but one, ani 
you know at once, and almost scientifically, exactly what he 
means by it. The same temper of mind affected equally the 
expression of his attitude toward life. There are no blurred 
lines here either. 


It will interest some to know that the perfect matrix o 
A Shropshire Lad is to be found in Dr Samuel Johnson, who 
was also a great Latinist. The following stanza is from an 
** Improviso ”’ of the Doctor’s—On a Young Heir’s Coming 
of Age: 
** Loosen’d from the minor’s tether, 
Free to mortgage or to sell ; 
Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell.” 










I could cite other close resemblances between the two, 
but select the one that is unmistakable. Housman may 
have largely learned his verse-craft, as Dr Johnson seems 
largely to have learned his, by translating from the Latin, 
and even by writing Latin verse, though his vocabulary, 
unlike the Doctor’s (in prose at any rate), is not Latinised, 
but tends strongly towards the Saxon. My one regret is 
that Housman has not left behind him a translation, in pros} W 
and verse, of Boethius’s De Consolatione. If he had done, it 
would have remained an English Classic for all time. But) fe 
he stuck to his job of emending—splendid emendaz ! tl 


‘ ; . ‘ ‘ f 


It is now time to get down to the Pessimism, and thisi} 
as precise as the vocabulary. If you want it at its starkest} 
here it is as I casually turn over the pages : ¢ 
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“ High heaven and earth ail from the prime foundation.” 
* Man’s bedevilment and God’s.” 


“ The troubles of our proud and angry dust 
Are from eternity and shall not fail.” 


“ Whatever brute and blackguard rules the world.” 


Tn all the endless road you tread, 
There’s nothing but the night.” 


“The sumless tale of sorrow Is all unrolled in vain.” 


* All the same’s the luck we prove 
Though the midmost hangs for love.” 
“Tt is in truth iniquity on high 
To cheat our sentenced souls of aught they crave, 


And mar the merriment as you and I 
Fare on our long fool’s errand to the grave.” 


“Their deeds I judge and much condemn.” (God’s and man’s) 
“ Tears of eternity, and sorrow, Not mine, but man’s.” 


‘“* Hope lies to mortals And most believe her, 
But man’s deceiver Was never mine.” 


“ The toil of all that be Helps not the primal fault : 
It rains into the sea, And still the sea is salt.” 


“ Eternal fate so deep has cast It’s sure foundations of despair.’’ 


‘“* My hand, though now my knuckles bleed, 
I never soiled with such a deed.” (As ‘ making the world ’) 


“The lad who hopes for heaven 
Shall fill his mouth with mould.” 


“‘ Now who sees night for ever, He sees no happier sight : 
Night and no moon and never A star upon the night.” 


“ Valour and truth returning To dust and night.” 


** He cleansed his heart, 
And washed his hands in innocence in vain.” 


** All thoughts to rive the heart are here, and all are vain.” 


As ’ole Bill said to Bert in the trenches in Bairnsfather’s 
War Cartoons—* If yer knows of a better ’ole, tike it ! ” 

And yet, in spite of the above quotations, Housman pre- 
ferred to call himself a Pejorist rather than a Pessimist. We 
think, for once, he did not choose the better word. 

This extreme pessimism, however, though it would prove 
fatal to most men, religiously and morally, had immense 
artistic and dramatic value. It supplied a unifying motive 
usually wanting in verse to-day. It had also supreme 
dramatic value, such as we find in the great tragedies of 
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Shakespeare, who ruthlessly declined to introduce any Dey 
ex machina (immortality, for instance) to relieve, no matte 
how piteous a victim, since he would have weakenej 
thereby the tragic intensity. Shakespeare, in his tragedies 
is often on the verge of revelation, and forces us almos 

to see it, but he sternly refuses to see it himself. Hy 

tragic world is at times so intolerable and unintelligible tp 

some of us that he forces us to take refuge in the Eternal, 

But he, scornfully and Lucifer-like, like Housman, rejects all} 
such safe harbourage. ‘‘ The rest is silence ” is here, witha 
difference, the last word both of Shakespeare and of Hous 
man. The difference is that the one dogmatises, and the 
other does not. 

There is this also to be said. The very extremes of his 
pessimism are comforting to many who, do what they will 
cannot see either love or good government in the world about 
them. Thus Mr F. L. Lucas, in his recently published Th 
Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal, bears this poignant 
witness : 


** In that No Man’s Land, where one sat waiting for 
annihilation in a shell-hole, it was not mystics, religious 









or literary, who could bring support, but poets like... 
Housman. I doubt whether there is much moder 
literature that would stand the test.”’ 


And there are many to-day, especially among the young, 
whose reaction to Housman is much the same. They will 
have no truce with fond illusions, no easy acceptances, and 
they demand that we should front, and not burke, the worst: 
they will listen to us only when they have had this prelimin- 
ary assurance. It is no use telling them that a shell-hole is 
not a shell-hole ! 

Dr Samuel Johnson, again, tells us that ‘‘ the only end of 
writing is to enable the readers better to enjoy life, or better 
to endure it.”” Housman serves both these ends, especially 
the latter—“ it is the function of poetry,” he says, ‘‘ to har- 
monise the sadness of the world ”—and if literary critics had 
some such criteria by which to judge great literature, there 
would not be the critical anarchy with which we are plagued 
and obsessed to-day. 

The fatal thing, however, about Housman’s pessimism 
was that it dried up in him latent springs of love and devo- 
tion, evidenced in many of his poems. To what end, he 
asked, if the sea is to remain salt just the same ? Why take 
the sword, seeing that the sword cannot save ? 
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There are nevertheless certain accompanying offsets to 
Housman’s pessimism, damnable enough in itself, to which 
we should pay the respect that is their due. 

The first offset is his downright honesty—there can be 
no question of that! ‘* The love of truth,” says Mr A. S. F. 
Gow, one of Housman’s Cambridge colleagues, “‘ is with most 
people the faintest of the passions. With Housman it is the 
strongest.” And Mr F. L. Lucas, another of his Cambridge 
colleagues, puts it very beautifully—‘‘ His Muse remains 

ueenly as Cleopatra, while he takes the asp of Truth in his 
aming heart.” 

The second offset is his moral courage which, in the Stoic 
sense at least, is of a very high order. 


“Though the best is bad, 
Stand and do the best, my lad.” 


“‘ Tis true, the stuff I bring for sale 
Is not so brisk a brew as ale : 
Out of a stem that scored the hand 
I wrung it in a weary land. 
But take it: if the smack is sour, 
The better for the embittered hour ; 
It should do good for heart and head 
When your soul is in my soul’s stead ; 
And I will friend you, if I may, 
In the dark and cloudy day.” 


There is something wholesome and bracingly clean and 
brave about this poet which we must not overlook. He 
strives, like Mithridates of old, to fortify himself securely 
against all the ills of life, and to make himself impregnable 
against all its poisons. In this direction he can spur men on 
to courage and even to heroism. Iniquity is on high, but at 
least we have “‘ our proud and angry dust ” to hurl against 
it. And this very protest would seem to demand a moral 
universe, if there be not one; would seem even to suggest 
that there is one since such a protest on behalf of Right can 
issue from one of its products. 


“* If truth in hearts that perish 
Could move the powers on high, 
I think the love I bear you 
Should make you not to die.” 


The third offset, and the greatest, is that, though no poet, 
save perhaps Shakespeare, has so pathetically sung the transi- 
toriness, the fleetingness of life, few can have had a more 
exquisite sense of its beauty. It was its evanescence that 
was his torture. Seventy-seven Springs were all too little 
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for beholding the loveliness of the cherry in bloom. Few cay 
have loved Nature’s loveliness more than he. His M 
Guide is one of the happiest things I know. The lines gkj 
with merriment, though, even here, toward the close, ye 
cannot escape “‘ the woods that Autumn bereaves in all the 
world,’ and discover that even our Merry Guide has , 
** serpent-circled wand.” Death is never far distant nor long 
absent with this poet. Yet, he bids us, since “‘ June’s suns 
we cannot store them,” like Herrick, to ‘* gather rosebuds 
while we may.”’ Love lies along our path, and “* Man and 
maid had best be glad Before the world is old.” It were wel] 
to “‘ live a little while Before we die for ever,”’ and “‘ pull the 
flower in season Before desire shall fail.” Nor is he lacking 
in a sense of the truest and deepest of felicities, as witness 
these lines : 
** Oh, when I was in love with you, 

Then I was clean and brave, 


And miles around the wonder grew 
How well did I behave. 


** And now the fancy passes by, 
And nothing will remain, 
And miles around they’ll say that I 
Am quite myself again.” 


But sometimes he gets wild with the madness of things, 
and then he swears that ‘‘ the feather-pate of folly Bears the 
falling sky,” that ‘‘ malt does more than Milton can To 
justify God’s ways to man,” and that “‘ Pass the can!” is 
the last word of his philosophy. And it is not. As to what 
the ultimate secret of the man was we shall have to wait 
till further promised biographical facts are to hand, and 


perhaps longer. 
H. HARROLD JOHNSON, 


BuxtTon. 
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THE MODERN GOSPEL OF UNREASON. 


PROFESSOR W. G. DE BURGH. 


I. 
I pURPOSE in this article to champion an unpopular cause, 


the cause of reason against unreason. Of course, nobody 
wants to be, or at least to be thought, unreasonable. But 
this only means that nobody wants to sink below reason in 
the ordinary intercourse of life; to talk, for instance, like 
Miss Bates or Mrs Nickleby, or to be the plaything of passing 
impulse, a creature of moods and patches, like the victims of 
Pope’s libellous line : 


** Most women have no characters at all.” 


It does not mean the acceptance of the sovereignty of reason 
in things that really matter; in the choice of ends to live 
for, or in our convictions about love, duty, goodness, God. 
On these large issues, people are wont to appeal to a higher 
faculty than reason, to something in themselves—call it 
intuition, feeling, imagination, faith, or what you will—that 
they regard as supra-intellectual. The old definition of man 
as animal rationale is out of date. Reason, doubtless, has its 
place ; in science and philosophy, for example, where happy 
thoughts do not suffice and conclusions must be grounded 
upon logical inference ; in law, again, which is largely con- 
cerned with subsumption of cases under rules ; or in prac- 
tice, in calculating the means to a desired end. But science 
and philosophy are the preserve of a minority of experts— 
“ caviare to the general ”’ ; the law is at best a cumbrous and 
expensive instrument for settling disputes, most of which, we 
think, should never have arisen, and, moreover, is so in- 
finitely self-respecting that it can well dispense with any 
tribute from the laity ; while, in the conduct of life, it is the 
end, and not the means, that is of primary importance. No; 
391 
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the poets are in the right when, like Shelley and Wordsworth, 
they exalt imagination at the expense of intellect—* tha 
false secondary power, by which we multiply distinctions”. 
we are men, not logicians, and are here, not to analyse ee 
reason, but to live. 

I have been using the term “ reason ” in the restricted 
sense, prevalent since Descartes and the dawn of modem 
science, to mean the faculty of logical thinking, as exemplified 
in mathematics and the sciences of nature. My purpose isto 
protest against this restriction, and, more positively, to 
advocate a wider conception of reason, which will cover the 
higher activities of the mind, in moral, zsthetic and religious 
thinking, as well as in science and philosophy. When knoy. 
ledge and truth are measured, as has largely been the case 
during the last three centuries, by the standard of physical 
science, these other claimants are bound to revolt against 
the ban of exclusion and to vindicate their autonomy by 
appealing to non-rational sources of value. Herein lies the 
peril of unreason ; for the moment you give reason the go-by 
and invoke a superior authority, the distinction between the 
supra-rational and the intra-rational is inevitably blurred, 
This is precisely what has happened in these latter days. The 
revolt against the Scylla of Intellectualism has gone near to 
throw the world into the Charybdis of irrationality. The 
menace of unreason is most obvious. if we turn our eyes to 
what is going on abroad ; but it is also apparent at home. I 
am thinking of youth, and of the publicists and men of letters 
whose views of life excite, and reflect, their admiration. Ido 
not wish to dwell here on the temper of mind of the younger 
generation ; how eager they are to experiment in life, how 
impatient of obstacles that thwart their efforts, how they 
strain every nerve to keep pace with the rapid onrush of the 
world around them. But there is one characteristic that I 
must refer to, as illustrating the danger of which I am 
speaking ; their mistrust of reasoned knowledge. It is not 
that they despise learning; they ignore it. For the most 
part, indeed, they look neither before nor after. Past 
achievement—naturally enough, we grant—is discredited ; 
the young hold, with Bentham, that the only lesson to be 
learnt from history is the folly, not the wisdom, of our 
ancestors. As for the future, the older among us may dream 
dreams, but the young assuredly see no visions ; ideals of 
perfection are dismissed as fanciful Utopias, irrelevant to a 
world where the issues defy prediction. The more thought- 
ful, who are not content to take their cue from changing 
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circumstance, when they pause, as they put it, to “ think 
things out,” do so, not to engage in reasoned study of them- 
selves or their environment, but rather to make sure of the 
integrity of their desire or of the right practical response to 
the immediate situation. It is a true impulse thus to seek 
enlightenment within—we recall Augustine’s Noli foras ire ; 
yet Augustine’s inward probing was for no transitory 

idance, but for the vision, within the soul, of a ray of 
the Eternal Light. The interest of the present generation is 
not in truth, but in action. Now truth, when chained to 
practice, tends always to vanish in error and unreason. If 
we doubt it, we need only reflect on the violence that truth 
is suffering at the hands of the Totalitarian State. Of this 
more presently ; I am talking at the moment about our own 
people. That the traditional morality is still powerful to 
influence conduct, was, I think, impressively illustrated on 
the recent occasion of the royal abdication. What struck 
me, and must surely have struck others, at the time was the 
instant response of virtually a whole people to the moral 
issue of duty versus inclination. I do not call it a response to 
the Categorical Imperative, for Kant’s Moral Law belongs to 
the realm of the supersensible and transcendent, of which the 
ordinary Englishman takes little cognisance ; what func- 
tioned in that emergency was rather the pressure of social 
obligation, the imperative of what Bergson has called “‘ closed 
morality.” Still, it functioned, and with astonishing effi- 
ciency ; of the British public it might be said, as of the 
actors in The Critic : ‘‘ When they do agree, their unanimity 
is wonderful.’’ Doubtless the cry, ‘* Fais ce que voudras,” 
“Why shouldn’t a man do what he likes ? ” was on the lips 
of many bright young things ; but it simply did not count. 
Further, there is noticeable, in the more thoughtful of the 
rising generation, a moral earnestness, reminiscent in many 
ways of the fervour for social service that inspired the 
reformers of half a century ago. They show, particularly, a 
concern for the application of scientific research to the nurture 
and education of children. This is all to the good, provided 
that these young couples, trained in the latest doctrines of 
the School of Economics and the new Psychology, remember 
that the direst of all tragedies in a child’s life is to have 
parents devoid of a sense of humour. Of the two alternatives 
to the rational life proffered by unreason, Emotionalism and 
Pragmatism, the former seems to be losing its appeal to 
youth. D. H. Lawrence is no longer a prophet to the rising 
generation. But this does not mean that they seek to base 
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conduct, private or public, upon reasoned principle. Rather 
is action for action’s sake the watchword. Let us pass, how. 
ever, to other fields of activity. Of contemporary art | 
hesitate to speak, for I have little knowledge ; nor is it easy 
to find clear direction from its interpreters. If I wanted 
an instance of the prevalent revolt of art against intellect | 
would point to the absorption of modern artists in the work 
of Paleolithic and of pre-civilised man—e.g. the South African 
bushman—and to their tendency to depreciate the classical 
art of Greece ; a tendency due, in part, doubtless, to a desire to 
draw on fresh sources of inspiration, but due also to mistrust 
of an art overlaid by centuries of reflection and impregnated 
with the virus of rational thought. I prefer to consider 
religion, which is acknowledged to-day, as was not the case 
half a century ago, to be, for good or evil, a matter of supreme 
significance. We must distinguish between the attitudes of 
its opponents, of its advocates, and of the general public, 
Among all three, the appeal to reason is at a discount. The 
opponents are few in number, but intense in their hostility ; 
their temper is not contempt, but indignation ; religion is 
the enemy, and the cry is ‘‘ Ecrasez Pinfame.” Of course, it 
is possible to reject religion on intellectual grounds, but 
nowadays we rarely find men taking this position ; their 
reasons, if they have any, are raisons de ceur, and arise, 
as with the Communists, from emotional abhorrence. The 
general public, on the other hand, has no dislike of religion, 
it rather respects it ; but it holds that a man should choose 
in the matter as he pleases, in accordance with personal taste 
and feeling. The appeal is not to reasoned principle, but to 
purely subjective preference. This, of course, implies rejec- 
tion of the claim of religion to rational truth. When we pass 
to religion as exhibited in the characters and behaviour of 
its adherents, those, be it understood, who are in earnest 
with their profession, we note a dangerous tendency, alike in 
theory and in practice, to depreciate the claim of reason. 
Religious thinkers, in their desire to emphasise divine tran- 
scendence and to oppose to the “‘ inferred God ”’ of science 
or metaphysics a living object of worship, are prone to regard 
the truths revealed in religion as supra-rational. In Protes- 
tant circles, the influence of Rudolf Otto and Karl Barth 
has told strongly in this direction. But, if reason and faith 
be thus divorced, what becomes of the objectivity of religious 


knowledge ? In the Roman Church, the sovereignty of 


reason is secured by the official approval of the religious 
philosophy of St Thomas. Here the menace of unreason lies 
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rather in the emotionalism of certain forms of popular devo- 
tion. In Anglicanism and the Free Churches, the most 
serious danger is to overstress the practical function of 
religion. The Group Movement, for instance, is virtually 
indifferent to everything save conformity in conduct to the 
divine will. Again, we are often told, and not only by 
irresponsible laymen, that the churches must keep pace with 
the times, must modernise their creeds and observances, 
must take a lead in politics and social service. But what of 
the eternal truths that it is their primary mission to teach ? 
The Christian revelation may be false ; but, if it be true, its 
message is of an other-worldly order, beyond this scene of 
spatio-temporal events. When preachers and journalists 
speak of the Kingdom of God as though it were a temporal 
millennium, they are guilty of confusion of thought. The new 
Jerusalem may be a chimera of the fancy ; but, if real, it is 
not a city to be built by our generation “* in England’s green 
and pleasant land,’’ a slum-cleared London or Manchester, 
but a city that hath foundations, eternal in the heavens, 
whose builder and maker is God. A religion—this is my 
point—claims to give knowledge, and knowledge of eternal 
truth ; by its capacity to justify this claim it will stand or 
fall. 


II. 


I turn, now, to the main illustration of the menace of 
unreason, in the field of science and philosophy. Here, if 
anywhere, we should expect the interests of truth to be para- 
mount, unalloyed by any considerations of practice. Cer- 
tainly they can be acquitted of the charge of unreason in the 
form of emotionalism. But the last half century has wit- 
nessed a disturbing tendency, on the part both of scientists 
and philosophers, to coquet with Pragmatism. We are here 
on international ground and can no longer speak of currents 
of thought at home in separation from those on the Continent 
and in America. To take science first ; it is more than thirty 
years since Poincaré declared, in Science et ’ Hypothése, that 
its basic assumptions are conventions adopted for human 
convenience, and that its laws are empirical generalisations, 
dependent on calculation of probabilities, and “‘ true ” only 
in the sense that they prove successful in the prediction of 
events. The scientific dogmatism, characteristic of the days 
of Huxley and Tyndall, has given way to what can hardly be 
distinguished from scepticism. The revision of the New- 
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tonian system, which had been so long accepted as the fing] 
truth alike by philosophy and science, due to recent research 
in physics, has weakened the very foundations of scientific 
knowledge. To-day we find Sir Arthur Eddington writing of 
the laws of conservation of energy and gravitation as a “ put. 
up job,” fabricated by the human mind for methodological 
convenience, and relative through and through to “‘ our mode 
of apprehension of the world about us.”” Whether any lawsof 
Nature will survive, as principles intrinsic to the objective 
order, is, he thinks, uncertain ; ‘ it is perhaps as likely that 
they will as that they will not.”” Doubtless many will refuse 
to endorse this sceptical attitude towards truth; philo- 
sophers at any rate will prefer to follow Professor Alexander 
in his defence, against Eddington, of the objectivity of 
scientific knowledge.1_ But when expert opinion is s0 
ambiguous, is it likely that the public will find a refuge in 
science for their shattered confidence in reason? If truth 
means merely practical efficacy, why should efficacy in 
applied physics enjoy a prerogative denied to efficacy in 
applied religion ? It will be said, and justly, that the ques- 
tion of the meaning of truth is not one for science but for 
philosophy. Let us ask then of the philosophers. They too, 
we find, have for the last half-century lent their voices to 
swell the chorus of anti-rationalism. Not all, I know; but 
I am thinking of those whose influence on the public mind 
has been most pervasive. In the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century two eminent philosophers, Bergson and 
William James, in their several ways, raised the standard of 
revolt against the prevalent intellectualism ; challenging the 
sovereignty of reason, Bergson by appeal to intuition—the 
supra-intellectual faculty in direct contact with the life- 
spirit and becoming one with it in immediate insight—, James 
by asserting the primacy of the will and practical satisfaction 
as the criterion of truth. Their effect on the intelligentsia of 
France and America was immediate and widespread. I 
cannot here dilate on the swarm of doctrines that have drawn 
inspiration from these two thinkers in the course of the last 
half-century. In France, for instance, a remarkable band of 
writers, some of them champions of the Catholic faith, others 
frankly secularist, but all in prineiple Activists and anti- 
Rationalists—Le Roy, Maurras, Barrés, Le Berthonniére, 
Georges Sorel and the rest—bear witness to the range and 
depth of Bergson’s influence on his generation. Bergson is 
happily still with us, and his latest work, Les Deux Sources, 
1 See Beauty and Other Forms of Value, chap. xii. 
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shows that his powers of mind and expression are unabated. 
James’s voice survives in his successors ; only the other day 
we heard it in the pages of Mr Santayana’s brilliant story, 
The Last Puritan. ‘* Thought,’’ he writes, “‘ is never sure of 
its contacts with reality ; action must intervene to render the 
rhetoric of thought harmless and its emotions sure.”” What 
is this but the seed of unreason burgeoning on metaphysical 
soil! Bergson and James were prophets, not indeed of un- 
reason, but undoubtedly of the anti-rationalist reaction. To 
dethrone intellect—the scientific intellect, be it remembered 
—from sovereignty in knowledge was their avowed intention. 
Throughout their writings, and especially in Bergson’s, we 
catch the echo of Pascal’s famous apostrophe : ‘‘ Que j’aime 
4 voir cette superbe raison humiliée et suppliante ! ”’ 

Let me make my point quite clear. I am not suggesting 
that a philosopher of genius like Bergson is to be held respon- 
sible for the torrent of unreason that is deluging whole peoples 
on the Continent to-day. Yet ideas, as the French say, are 
idées-forces, and Bergson’s appeal, from the static moulds 
fashioned by the scientific intelligence for control of in- 
animate matter, to a higher activity that brings man into 
sympathetic union with the living heart of reality, was bound 
to provoke less cautious and well-balanced thinkers to the 
extreme of paradox. Georges Sorel, for example, built upon 
his master’s doctrine of the fabulatory function in man a 
gospel for French syndicalism, that proclaimed salvation for 
the workers through faith in the “‘ myth” of the general 
strike, as the first Christians—it is Sorel’s own analogy—had 
been inspired to martyrdom and to victory through faith in 
the “ myth ” of the Parousia. Well might Bergson pray to 
be delivered from the exaggerations of his disciples! The 
truth is that both Bergson and James reflect in their philo- 
sophies a change that is transforming the whole character of 
ourage. In the field of thought, motion has replaced matter 
as the ultimate in Nature; the temporal process has come 
into its own, supplanting the fixed conceptual structure of 
traditional science ; nothing is real—no, not even God—that 
is not on the move. In his latest book, Bergson, treating 
with rare insight of religious mysticism, rejects the primacy 
of the life of contemplation, so dear to the Greeks and 
medievals, as an intellectualist aberration, maintaining that 
complete mysticism finds its goal, not in the rest of theoria, 
but in the living movement of praxis. St Thomas and Dante, 
following Jesus in the Gospel, had staked their all on Mary ; 
modern thought puts its money on Martha. It is easy to see 
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how such a doctrine tallies with the desire of modern youth 

for freedom of personal expression and their thirst to live 

life to the full, however dangerously. What is most signi- 

ficant is the coincidence of this unrest in the world of thought 

with the spread of unrest in the world of action. The break. 

up of the traditional science has been paralleled, more catas. 

trophically, by the break-up of the historic order of civilisa. 

tion. This was due to many causes ; to the rapid growth, in 

number, in self-consciousness, and in capacity for organised 

action, of the working classes, confronted by the concentra- 

tion of capital in concerns of vast magnitude and power ; to 

the menace of standardisation that, in every calling of life— 

among clerks and teachers as well as manual workers—bars 
the way to self-expression and the free play of personality, 

threatening men of all orders in society—and, above all, the 
young—with moral asphyxiation ; to the increased facilities, 
provided by applied science, for inter-communication and for 
the dissemination of ideas among the masses, instruments 
which have tended more and more to pass into the control of 
Governments ; and, finally, to the temper of defeatism and 
disillusionment generated by the war. When we reflect on 
the effects of these various causes, and the revolution they 
have brought about in the structure of society and in men’s 
outlook upon life, we realise how grave an error of over- 
simplification infects the Marxian interpretation, which would 
explain the whole complex of changes as due primarily to 
economic forces. The revolt that ensued is moral rather than 
economic, a demand for new avenues of expression, alike in 
thought and action. The new faiths that have swept like 
wildfire over half Europe, despite all their points of difference, 
share two salient characters ; they appeal to youth and the 
appeal is that of religion. The Fascist faith in Italy, Ger- 
many and Turkey, the Communist faith in Russia, the propa- 
ganda of Georges Sorel and of L’Action Frangaise in France, 
are not philosophies, proclaiming a theoretical Utopia, but 
religious gospels. Their mutual antipathies, that of Hitler, 
for instance, towards Communism, are pursued with an un- 
compromising bitterness that recalls the conflicts of Catholic 
and Protestant within the Christendom of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Heretics and dissenters are treated with a relentless 
intolerance that recalls the religious persecutions of that same 
age. Missionary efforts, particularly in the education of 
young children, are modelled on the traditions of Chris- 
tianity. Moreover, these new faiths, be they in the name of 
an Aryan God or of no God at all, draw their strength in no 
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small measure from the response of youth. They promise 
scope and opportunity for action. An acute observer, writing 
in the Round Table in the early years of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, remarked how, while those of the younger generation 
who were hostile to the Soviet regime were probably the most 
miserable in Europe, those who supported it were probably 
the happiest. They felt that youth had got its chance. Dis- 
comfort and privation, the sacrifice of life or fortune, seemed 
alight price to pay for the privilege of fashioing a new world. 
The young are not out for pleasure ; they want the sense of 
security given in mass-comradeship, and, above all, the joy of 
strenuous and constructive action. The summons, both of 
Fascism and of Communism, is to self-surrender and single- 
minded loyalty, and their watchword in a call toarms. Like 
the Christian Church in its great days, they teach that life is 
a militia. But the foe they challenge is no longer the super- 
natural Prince of Darkness, and their weapon is no longer the 
assurance of Divine grace. Youth is to go forth in its own 
strength to vanquish a this-worldly enemy, the bourgeoisie of 
the traditional order, in its strongholds of Christianity, 
liberalism, and constitutional democracy. To this end, all 
the activities of the mind, all the agencies of civilisation— 
religion, science, art, morality, economic policy—are to be 
enlisted in the service of the faith. It is not only liberty of 
speech and action that are restricted; even liberty of 
thought goes by the board, when, owing to the potent 
instruments of mass-suggestion, orthodox opinions alone are 
allowed to reach the mind. Children grow up perforce dis- 
ciples of the creed of the great Leviathan. What chance is 
there, under such conditions, for the survival of historical, 
philosophical, or moral truth ? Think of the Aryan mytho- 
logy and of the regimented exegesis of Hegel in the meta- 
physical seminaries of Moscow! We must be careful, how- 
ever, to avoid the popular error of directing criticism to the 
wrong quarter. The source of unreason does not lie, as is 
very commonly supposed, in the means by which these faiths 
are propagated, so much as in the ends, 7.e. in the nature of 
the faiths themselves. Or rather, it is the irrationality of the 
end that vitiates the methods of realisation. No one feels a 
jar when bidden to use every human activity to the glory of 
God. It is the subordination of truth to a purely practical 
interest, and one that is moreover secular and political, the 
interest of a class or nation, that does violence to reason. 
Both in Russia and in Germany the interest of national 
efficiency is paramount ; whether the Government be hostile 
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to all religion or prescribe the cult of a racial Deity, is of 
secondary importance. For myself, I prefer the frank denial 
of God to the nationalist travesty ; and I fancy that God 
would endorse my preference. The State is not really an end 
—only ameans. As McTaggart has forcibly put it : 


“* a religion that fastens itself on a means has not risen 
above fetish-worship. Compared with worship of the 
State, zoolatry is rational and dignified. A bull ora 
crocodile may not have great intrinsic value, but it has 
some, for it is a conscious being. The State has none,” 


I may be told that, unlike Fascism, Communism regards the 
State as a temporary instrument. When the class-war is 
over, there will be no need for it. Let this be granted— 
though at the moment it looks as if Soviet Russia were head- 
ing straight for a dictatorship—; yet the interest of a class is 
no more an end in itself than the interest of the State. Both 
alike are means to, or, at best, factors in, the realisation of 
a good life for individuals ; a life, moreover, whose horizon 
cannot be bounded by “this bourne of time and space.” 
Morality, too, goes by the board, the moment that the poli- 
tical welfare of a community replaces the individual con- 
science as the ultimate authority in deciding what is right or 
wrong. The issue is as Plato pictured it in the Republic, 
when the self-assertive element in human nature—what he 
called 75 @vpoedés, an element present in some degree even 
in those least qualified for rulership, shakes off its allegiance 
to the rational principle of truth and justice, and lords it as 
sovereign over society. Its rule is marked by unbridled 
ruthlessless. Let me quote Bergson in this connection. He 
is speaking of the psychical “‘ dimorphism ”’ implanted in the 
human species by nature, so that each of us has, in his 
original make-up, something of the leader with the instinct 
to command and something of the subject with the instinct 
to obey. 


“It is certain [he writes] that nature, at once 
destructive of individuals and productive of species, 
must have willed the ruthless leader if she provided for 
leaders at all. The whole of history bears witness to this. 
Incredible wholesale slaughter, preceded by ghastly tor- 
tures, has been ordered in cold blood by men who have 
themselves handed down the record of these things, 
graven in stone. It may be argued that such things 
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Y, is of happened in very remote times. But if the form has 

denial] changed, if Christianity has put an end to certain crimes, 
at God or at least obtained that they be not made a thing to 
an end boast of, murder has all too often remained the ratio 


ultima, if not prima, of politics. An abomination, no 

doubt, but imputable to nature as much astoman. For 
It risen nature has at her disposal neither imprisonment nor 
of the exile ; she knows only sentence of death.” 


| : i 
Il or a He goes on to recall his own experience. 


L it has 
none,” “It so happened that we met certain distinguished 
foreigners, coming from far-off lands but dressed as we 
rds the were, speaking French as we did, moving about, affable 
‘War is and amiable, among us. Shortly after we learned from 
nted— a daily paper that, once back in their country and affi- 
: head- liated to opposite parties, one of them had had the other 
class is hanged, with all the paraphernalia of justice, simply to 
Both get rid of an awkward opponent. . . . Horrible, most 
‘ion of horrible. Civilised men all, but the original political 
orizon instinct. had blown civilisation to the winds and laid bare 
pace,” the nature underneath. Men who would think them- 
2 poli- selves bound to make the punishment fit the offence, if 
| con- they had to deal with a guilty man, go to the extreme of 
ght or killing an innocent person at the call of political expedi- 
ublic, ency. Similarly do the worker bees stab the drones to 
iat he death when they consider that the hive needs them no 
even longer.” 1 
janes III. 
s It as 
ridled What is the lesson to be drawn from these “ thoughts on 
. He our present discontents ?”’ Is no refuge to be found, save by 
in the worshipping at the altar of unreason ? This is the question 
n his to which I want to suggest a constructive answer. I am not 
tinct offering academic advice to practical statesmen. I am writ- 


tinct ing as a philosopher about philosophy. We have seen how 
philosophy had its part in framing the onrush of irra- 
tionality ; can it not help to bring the world back to the path 
once of reason ? 


cies, I think it can, and intwo ways. First, by discarding, once 
d for and for all, the narrow view of rational knowledge that has 
this. prevailed since Descartes ; and by replacing it with a truer 
’ tor- and more fruitful conception. The negative task has already 
have been accomplished by those who, like Bergson and James, 
ings, half a century ago, raised the banner of revolt against intel- 
ngs 1 Les deux sources, pp. 8301—802, 
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lectualism. But, instead of enlarging the scope of rational 
activity, they appealed to intuition, to action, as to nop. 
rational powers, distinct from intelligence ; i.e. they retained 
the traditional limitation of “‘ intellect ’? and “ reason ” to 
the field of logical inference. While they broadened the 
scope of “‘ knowledge ” and “ truth,’”’ they handed over the 
newly-acquired territory to the supra-rational. To rectify 
this error, which has proved so perilous for civilisation, is the 
positive task that confronts philosophy to-day. The realm 
of reason is co-extensive with all knowledge. It includes the 
intuitive insight which, as Descartes himself recognised, con- 
ditions, initially and at each succeeding stage, the processes of 
discursive reasoning. It includes awareness ‘‘ by acquaint- 
ance,’’ the revelation of men and things imparted to the mind 
in direct contact, as well as the knowledge ‘ about ” them 
that is developed by aid of general concepts. There is know- 
ledge of the individual in its individuality, as well as of its 
universal characters. In other words, in personal inter- 
course, in moral experience, in art, and in.religion, there is 
as veritably a revelation of truth, as in science and philo- 
sophy. Or, rather, since philosophy embraces all forms of 
knowledge, the fruits of these other activities of the spirit 
must be garnered within its treasury. Time was, long since, 
when reason, the “‘ Nous ”’ of Plato and Aristotle, the “ intel- 
lectus ’’ of the medizval scholastics, was thus taken to 
express, not only the halting endeavour of finite human 
minds groping after the clear vision of reality, but the per- 
fected apprehension, uno intuitu, of the One in the Many, the 
Many in the One, and of the One and Many alike as good, 
which—so, at least, thought the medizevals—was the essen- 
tial prerogative of God. We have to recover this enlarged 
outlook, if philosophy, and the world to which it speaks its 
message, are to be rescued from unreason. The onward 
march of thought, even within the science of nature, points 
hopefully in this direction. Science has shed its temper of 
dogmatism ; no sober physicist now upholds the concept of 
an all-embracing mechanical system. ‘‘ What is the sense,” 
asks Professor Whitehead, “‘ of talking about a mechanical 
explanation when you do not know what you mean by 
mechanics ?”’! As biology and psychology have come into 
their own, the fact of individuality, as an ultimate feature of 
the real, irreducible to uniformity and general law, has won 
increasing recognition. But the most significant develop- 
ment, for our purpose, has been the justification by history 
1 Science and the Modern World, p. 23. 
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of its claims to be rational knowledge. In the eyes of 
Descartes and his generation, history belonged to belles 
lettres, where truth was inextricably blended with fiction. 
To-day no one can dispute that historical truth as rightfully 
deserves to be called ‘‘ rational ”’ as that of science. Now the 
object of historical knowledge is the individual human agent ; 
even though history interprets conceptually, its characteristic 
concepts are unique and unrepeatable. It is but a step 
further to extend the range of knowledge to an insight into 
reality, which is wholly of and through the individual and 
dispenses with concepts altogether. Such is the revelation 
youchsafed in art. Philosophers are wont to interpret works 
of art as embodiments of the beautiful, and to regard beauty 
as the distinctively esthetic ‘‘ value.”” I do not gainsay this, 
but it does not take us far enough. Plato, himself a con- 
summate artist, knew better when he measured the worth of 
the artist’s product by the standard of reason and truth. His 
error lay in restricting that standard to apprehension of 
universals, to the conceptual truth of the scientist or the 
philosopher. Of course, the artist when thus tested cuts a 
sorry figure. What use, save as rhetorical embellishment, 
could be Shelley’s lines 


“‘ The splendours of the firmament of Time 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not,” 


to the physicist engaged in study of the Space-Time con- 
tinuum ; or his 


“* Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity,” 


to a biologist in contending for or against a theory of 
Vitalism ? Yet would any man, not wholly destitute of 
imagination, deny that those words are a revelation of the 
truth of Life and Time ? Why should a poetic image prove 
less effective as an instrument of knowledge than a “ logical 
construction ’’? ? It is not a question of art being representa- 
tive of a specific subject. Truth may be expressed in the 
least “representative”? of esthetic creations, ¢.g. in a 
sequence of musical tones. M. Bergson has spoken in Les 
Deux Sources of the capacity of the higher emotions to 
“beget thought,” to crystallise into representations and even 
into doctrines. Professor Alexander, again, allows “ that it 
is part of our faith in the coherence of the universe . . . that 
the artist’s vision of his subject . . . , though it is not scien- 
tific, gives insight into reality ’; though for some reason—I 
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fear from a misplaced loyalty to the traditional doctrine—y 
refuses to ascribe to it knowledge or truth.!_ Dr Whitehead, 
in Adventures of Ideas, is more emphatic and more explicit, 
when he says : 


** The psycho-pathic function of Art is lost when the 
conviction of Truth is absent. It is here that the con. 
cept of Art as the pursuit of Beauty is shallow. Art has 
a curative function in human experience when it reveals 
as in a flash intimate, absolute Truth regarding the 
Nature of Things.” 2 


We say, of a symphony of Beethoven, for instance, that 
it enables us not only to feel, but in some mysterious sense 
to “‘ see into the life of things,”’ deepening and enriching ow 
vision of reality. This, I grant, is vague language ; the vision 
defies conceptual formulation ; but if we deny it objectivity, 
what is left of the esthetic experience ? To quote Whitehead 
once again : 


“The deliverances of clear and distinct conscious- 
ness require criticism by reference to elements in experi- 
ence which are neither clear nor distinct. On the con- 
trary, they are dim, massive, and important. These dim 
elements provide for art that final background apart 
from which its effects fade. The type of Truth which 
human art seeks lies in the eliciting of this background 
to haunt the object presented for clear consciousness.” ?® 


So in personal intercourse with our fellows ; we come to know 
a man’s true nature better, not worse, through the very 
intensity of our sympathetic emotion. Religion asserts that 
the same is true of man’s personal intercourse with God. 
There is here no mere metaphor ; truth is truth the world 
over, whether it be revealed by science or by art or by love 
of God or man. How, and in what measure, truth is reached 
by these diverse lines of approach is just the problem that 
calls for solution by philosophy. It is not to be burked by 
appeal to non-rational faculties, be they regarded as above or 
as below reason. For in the activities of art, morality, reli- 
gion, love—as well as in inferential constructions—we discern 
principle, coherence, harmony, order—the hall-marks of 


1 Beauty and Other Forms of Value, chap. viii. 

* P.850. Cf. p. 348: “It is a Truth of feeling, and a Truth of realisa- 
tion. . . . The Truth of Supreme Beauty lies beyond the dictionary mean- 
ings of words.” 

3 Adventures of Ideas, p. 848. 
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teh rationality. It is because they display the characters of 
a lie  7e2802 that these activities are powerful to bring order and 
XPueit, principle into human life, both of individuals and of societies. 
Banish them from the field of reason, and no fine words such 
hen the | as‘ supra-rationality ’’ can prevent them from degenerating 
he con. § into instruments of social and moral disintegration. 
Art has In the second place, a philosophy based on this extended 
reveals & view of reason, if it is to help the world, must be religious. 
ng the § Whether such a religious philosophy be possible is a question 
upon which I cannot here enlarge. I wish merely to indicate 
> th the urgency of the problem. We have seen how eager is the 
os Se response, on all sides, and particularly among youth, to doc- 
eu trines which, though wholly secular in outlook, present 
Rf themselves in the guise of religious faiths. It is no ignoble 
iii impulse that has prompted their disciples to self-surrender 
cheat and sacrifice; though it is worthy of a loftier object of 
devotion. ‘‘ Le tourment de l’infini ”—for it is this which 
moves them—is not to be assuaged by the temporal triumph 
cious- of a class or race. Now, in what temper must these mis- 
xperi- |} directed loyalties be met by those, philosophers and others, 
-con- § who are convinced of their insufficiency ? Not, at all events, 
edim — inatemper of passive acquiescence in the established order of 
apart — life. You cannot enlist devotion in the service of the status 
vhich § quo. Nor is it enough for those who see more clearly to point, 
ound § as philosophy has ever pointed, beyond the temporal to the 
ss.”2 — eternal, beyond action to rest, beyond the Kingdom of Man 
oa to the Kingdom of God. Something more is needed than 
val speculative vision. Remember Spinoza’s teaching that “a 
y passion cannot be restrained or destroyed, save by a passion, 















































oe contrary to, and stronger than, the one to be restrained.” * 
whe d Religion can only be countered by religion. But the prospect 
a before the world is dark indeed, if the countering religion also 
hed should be infected by unreason. It was Spinoza again, who 
hat taught that man’s advance to the intellectual love of God 
was conditioned by his advance in rational knowledge. The 


be religion that the world needs, little as it knows it, is a reli- 
eli- gion of reason. This implies that philosophy is able to find a 
place within its synthesis for religious faith in God. It implies 


“al also that religion once and for all renounces any pretension 
to access to the supra-rational. ‘‘ We worship that we do 
know” ; where there is knowledge, the activity is intellectual 

isa- and is directed upon an intelligible object. The call of reli- 

an- gion for the surrender of man’s whole self-hood, of his intel- 


lect as well as of his heart and will, is in the name, not of 
1 Ethics, iv. 7. 
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irrationality, but of reason, perfect and entire; reason uncop. 
ditioned by the limitations of which the human mind is eye 
more conscious, the more it thinks. A religious philosophy 
may be a counsel of perfection; but it is not a counsel of 
despair. Rooted in faith in God’s eternal actuality, it proffers 
at once a speculative revelation to man’s intellect, and an all. 
powerful motive for his devotion. As we look around, we 
see, on the one side, unbounded human energy, unbounded 
generosity of heart, unbounded readiness for sacrifice—above 
all, as I have said, in the young ; and—on the other side, a 
world drifting unsteadily but surely towards unreason and 
ruin; and we ask, where lies a remedy ? Can any thinking 
man, who sits down “ in a cool hour ” to survey the issues of 
the secular humanism which has bewitched the soul of Europe 
for the past three centuries, regard the scene otherwise than 
as the reductio ad absurdum of that gospel ? Is it not high 
time for philosophy to lay aside its traditional deity-shyness, 
and to face resolutely an alternative way of life ; a way that 
was long since tried and not found wanting; a way that, 
being grounded on God as reason, offers security, alike in 
thought and in action, to a restless and distracted world? 


W. G. DE BURGH. 
READING. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEFEAT. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL E. N. MOZLEY, D.S.O. 


“Tis not in mortals to command success 
? ; , 54 99 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deserve it. 


To men and Nations of every age the word Defeat brings a 
picture of misery and failure to be thrust speedily away. It 
is with no especial thought of England, which for near a 
thousand years has stood so well the dreadful vicissitudes of 
battle, that these words are written. Rather are they 
dedicated to all those to whom through the ages Providence 
has ordained ill-success. 

If we were to write a “‘ History of sorrow ” it would show 
that the basis of almost all unhappiness lies in comparison, 
whether it be with those more fortunate than ourselves or, 
more poignantly, with a happier past. Is there absolute 
happiness or absolute misery ? We can have no conception 
of such things. It is with some relative contentment attained 
by others, or perhaps once our own, that we compare our lot. 
Who can deny that in the remembrance of happier days lies 
the crown of sorrows? This was the mordant thought, 
rather than mere hatred, which in France in 1871 added to 
the horrors of defeat the terror of the Commune. And so 
would the devil have it be. The gods make mad those whom 
they would destroy : the devil plunges them into despair. 

Against such enemies the human race has within its bosom 
an unconquerable elixir, did its pride and its philosophy 
allow. That elixir was known to Henley when he wrote : 


“T am the Captain of my Fate, I am the Master of my Soul.” 


It was offered by the Founder of Christianity when He 
taught that our characters are moulded not by things without 
but by things within, and it may be more precisely derived, 
even to proof, from the teaching of the Idealistic philosophy, 
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which has placed “ Time” as one of the unrealities, oye 
against and superior to which stands the Soul. 

Any particular epoch of a man’s life, any particular altay 
of circumstances, may be regarded as a piece of raw materia] 
placed before him by the good providence of God to he 
wrought into an acceptable service. If this be true, it is no 
less true when the epoch is dark, the circumstances wretched, 
Whatever may have been the man’s “ past,” however he 
may through fault or error have contributed to his fallen 
fortunes, however low his morality and mentality may have 
sunk at any time, he will be right to view the situation as 
one in which the evil influences from the past, whether 
shown forth in the refractory environment which is his raw 
material or in the indifferent tools at his disposal, namely his 
own lowered moral powers, are but a cause for greater glory 
in overcoming. He will be right in thinking that such small 
advancement as his enfeebled will can bring about in the 
most entire misery is as creditable, even as glorious, as those 
strides towards grace and happiness which a fully equipped 
and happy Christian can make. Let him but realise that to 
himself at that moment, standing between the Eternities, 
as Carlyle would have said, the past is nothing but a lifeless 
clay given to him to model as he will, that in a sense he there 
and then starts with and is confronted by life, clear of what 
has gone before and responsible not for the past, but for the 
present ; let him so view his problem sub specie aeternitatis, 
and sorrow and shame will be his no longer. He may truly 
claim that the lower his condition of life, the feebler, the 
more prone to evil his spirit, so much the more splendid will 
be any, even the smallest, success he may win from such a 
position. Victory out of the very jaws of disaster, even if the 
disaster be attributable to former faults of the combatant, 
will ever be a finer triumph than the easy path of rectitude 
open to those who need no repentance. 

The glamour of “ Praeterita’”’ is indeed a dangerous 
thing. It holds much happiness for happy men, but for the 
fallen-away it is the very spirit of despair. It strives, and 
how successfully, by a species of metaphysical mesmerism to 
conceal from a man that each moment brings him into a new 
world, separated from all that went before by an immeasur- 
able chasm, and offering even to the weakest and the worst 
a forward-looking opportunity, free from terrors of the past. 

This insistence on the re-birth of the soul at each moment 
of time, this relegation of the past to a limbo almost beyond 
the Lethean Stream, might lay itself open to a charge of 
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asserting the irresponsibility of a man for his previous 
misdeeds and consequently of removing one of the strongest 
motives which upholds morality to-day. It is an argument 
advanced also against the Confessional and against the 
doctrine of justification by faith, which alike claim to wipe 
clean the record of his sins for a sincere and penitent believer. 
The danger indeed exists, but only for those who use any 
such creed as a convenience for wrong-doing. For the faith 
which teaches that a man can at any instant regard himself 
as confronted anew with life and able to make something of 
it, be it ever so little, does not deny the obvious fact that the 
difficulty of the problem of personal betterment, which is set 
before him, is proportional to his past moral failures. It is 
through this truth, the hardening of the conditions of moral 
life, that a man suffers for his sins, and not in any artificial 
punishment. 

Such then is the first consideration of comfort which the 
down-trodden and even the morally defeated may accept. 
It is an outlook which can give fresh life and courage. But 
in more ways than one is it true that the race is not always 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong. Happiness is not a 
state but a tendency. To the unthinking a man or Nation 
is most happy when surrounded by that which is normally 
considered the machinery of happiness; riches, comfort, 
prestige and the spiritual possessions of wisdom and love. 
And yet it is not so. Illimitable material wealth brings little 
happiness, it but protects from the misery of extreme poverty, 
while the gifts of the spirit are only sources of joy to us if we 
are increasing our hold on them. The wisest, the most loving 
of mortals is miserable if he feels his mental and moral 
strength failing him. The lowest of mankind is inspired if he 
knows that he has found the way to qualities of which he has 
yet but a glimpse. Happiness in short is a calculus of moral 
differences ; it is an ascent not a summation. 

Sir Isaac Newton spoke not only for the world of 
mechanical forces when he propounded the famous law that 
“action and reaction are always equal and opposite.” This 
is true as well for the spiritual as for the physical sphere. 
The soul of a man who has suffered, whether through loss of 


_ friends, professional set-back or physical disease, is thrown 


back upon itself and exchanges its previous satisfaction for 
the strength and resistance which are gained by those who 
meet misfortune with an even spirit. 


*‘ The mind is its own place and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 
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This may well be the meaning of our Lord’s saying, “th, 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” And when He told 
how far from that Kingdom is a rich man He would sure 
have included in His warning those who attain any tempom| 
success, even a deserved victory of arms. 

And how small is the part of life which is affected 
national victory or defeat. It is in the striving rather thay 
in the attaining of victory that glory lies. That Nation wil 
be blessed which worthily prosecutes true ideals, even if jt 


fall short of success, even if a less worthy Nation deprive it § 


of its place in the power-councils of the world. The d 

to civilisation and spirituality from a foreign victory ina 
future war may be less considerable than a vocal press would 
induce us to believe. The time is past for a world dominance 
of wickedness and a suppression of true ideals. In spite of 
authoritarian States human beings to-day are too firml 
partisans of the right for such dominance, and nothing can 
prevail for long against the inter-communion in thought and 
aim of the best and of the simplest minds out of all the races 
of men. 

Let us examine the psychology of defeat in war. In the 
first place it brings loss of lives. Vae victis seems true enough 
so far. To those who have no firm trust in Immortality but 
little consolation can here be given. But, strangely enough, 
and with credit to our race, it is not death we fear in war. 
If it were so we should be less eager to fight. The appeal to 
avert defeat comes to us on other grounds. 

Loss of national and consequently of personal wealth 
follows defeat. The papers ring with the theme, and it is 
curious that they appear to fear this more than loss of life. 
It is likely enough to be true that for those in prosperous 
circumstances defeat will bring a stern limitation of spending 
power. Of old this would have been still more true of the 
poor, who used to be the residuary legatees of all misfortune, 
but it is not likely to be so to-day. Before the war the 
standard of life in large parts of the population of even the 
leading Nations in Europe was so low that it could scarcely 
have fallen further. It is true that we are threatened by 
some politicians with the loss of “‘ markets,” but the argu 
ment can be met. The sources of wealth of a Nation are 
its aggregate skill, energy and organisation. Given these 
things, the Nation will produce, will sell and will buy, 
even as the peaceful Scandinavian countries do. A beaten 
England might lose its crown colonies and even India, 
but the loss would be felt mainly by those sections of the 
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Nation which make a living out of governing our foreign 
ossessions. 

Again it may to our credit be said that the fear of loss of 
wealth plays only a part in our struggles against an enemy. 
We must look to more intimate and to deeper reasons to find 
why a Nation puts forth its utmost strength rather than 
submit to the terms of a conqueror. 

There are two main reasons, one lofty and unselfish when 
truly held, the other a very human one, which are the roots 
of all resistance to defeat. The first is a desire that the future 
of the world shall not suffer through the victory of Wrong, 
Few are the Nations who have ever doubted the rightfulness 
of their cause, and though they may submit to arbitration, 
compromise or even to defeat when the issues at stake are 
comparatively small (as in the Crimean and the Spanish- 
American Wars), yet when they foresee that victory for the 
enemy will destroy their influence in the world and increase 
what they hold to be the general power of evil they will fight 
to the last. 

But even this motive is inferior in strength to the dread 
of loss of prestige. The feeling that a man belonging to a 
defeated country cannot look his neighbour in the face again 
is one which, alike in small boys and great Nations, is over- 
whelming. 

And yet a Nation’s prestige, like a man’s happiness, is 
not a “ being’ but a “ becoming.” It is not by comparison 
with the status of other Nations, not even by comparison 
with its own past, that a people is entitled to honour. That 
Nation wins honour which puts forth the best possible effort 
that its environment and its national tools, mental and 
physical, allow. Whether the effort succeeds is not the 
finally important matter. It is conceivable that a Nation 
may fail, that the dead-weight of adverse environment and 
inadequate weapons may bring about disaster. But if the 
will be present, if the Nation be imbued with self-sacrifice, 
with a spirit which rises superior to suffering, it will win 
Fame, at least before the “ perfect witness of all-judging 
Jove.” Belgium in the war lay prostrate before her con- 
queror, Such of her people as were still free were exiles. 
She seemed the very scorn of her neighbours, and yet her 
deeds and sufferings raised her to a pinnacle not out-topped 
by the ramparts of our own unconquered England. 

It will be said that Honour is one thing, prestige quite 
another. But to the philosophic mind a prestige which 
is built upon material assets, even if it leads to world 
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power, is of little account if not rooted in human virtue ang 
character. 

Although it is perhaps the chief glory of the Christian 
religion that it puts down the mighty from their seat anj 
exalts the humble and weak, yet a man need not beg 
Christian to know how splendid a tonic is defeat. Vic 
is at once a soothing drug, concealing the weakness of the 
national system in its contentment with the accomplished 
result, and a dangerous stimulant immersing all reflection jn 
a pean of triumph. Defeat is like the Cross of Christ. Bear 
it and it will bear you. Shrink from it and you will have to 
bear it still, but with misery instead of consolation. The 
defeated, whether a man or a Nation, if he accepts willingly 
the corrective, finds a change of soul. The affections are 
transferred from material prosperity and power to the realm 
of the spirit, whence it can rise to more glorious ideals. This 
is no weak sentiment. It is the lesson taught to every school- 


boy and nowhere better expressed than by Lindsay Gordon 
when he wrote : 


** It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life runs ahead like a song 
But the man who’s worth while is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 


Defeat gives to him who humbly accepts it that unique 
and god-like feeling that no external circumstances can do 
harm to the fortified soul, the feeling which has inspired the 
martyrs of all ages. 

For an Oriental the idea of Kismet takes away the 
bitterness of defeat. We Christians do not surrender the 
belief that we have free-will and that our actions can influence 
the as yet unwritten future. We have a higher consolation 
than submission to a determined fate. The knowledge that 
the interior soul is supreme over its environment, together 
with our trust in an immortality, where we shall reap the 
reward of our efforts, however unsuccessful on earth, is an 
seomneete defence against the chances of this transitory 
ife. 

When we seek victory we are like a man who is in love. 
The glamour of that which is desired encircles us and we 
think that if she would but be ours we shall wear her like a 
halo for ever. But it is not so. Victory is an agent for 
shaping the destiny of the world. If she uses us as her 
sword-arm it is not for our beaux yeux. Once her work is 
accomplished and a fresh impetus has been given to history 
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she returns to the council table of the gods. For some years 

her memory sustains the victor, but ere long he is left with 
but the temptations which success, won however worthily 
at the expense of others, always brings. 

Glance back at the wars of the past century. The Russo- 
Japanese War gave to the Japanese little except prestige 
and debt. For the Russians it began the dethronement of 
the inefficiency and aristocratic corruption which have been 
her ruin. Our own South African War may have done the 
victors some service, but the outstanding result was the 
renaissance of the vanquished. The result of the war of 
1870-71 was such that Bismarck is said to have sighed 
for another in which Germany should pay the indemnity. 
The downfall of Napoleon saved Europe, but England will 
never forget the miseries of the decades which followed the 
battle of Waterloo. 

The spectacle of one’s enemies in defeat and destitution, 
however well deserved, is one which brings no satisfaction 
to good minds, nor for long to any. True retribution comes 
not from without but from within. However bitter be the 
consequences of defeat to men who measure their happiness 
by their eminence, the dead-sea fruits of victory equally 
turn to ashes in the mouths of those who have tasted them. 

Schopenhauer once advanced the strange theory that a 
man and woman in love were unconsciously obeying the 
will-to-live of their unborn children. In like fashion it 
might be imagined that wars are fought not that the victor 
may gain his heart’s desire, in which the mirage of victory 
deludes him, but that the unborn years may give to the 
world the life which it deserves. Such a thought need not 
lead us to pessimism, nor enrol us as disciples of Treitschke. 
The world is in some ways ill-contrived, but not so ill that a 
nation fighting for a pure cause and pouring forth its life in 
that cause cannot overcome, even in defeat, the forces of 
evil arrayed against it. 

_No doubt the times have been when re-iterated defeat, 
exile and slavery have broken the heart of a people and have 
made an end of its usefulness. Defeat is a homeopathic 
medicine. If taken allopathically it is a poison. But 
modern wars, however terrific their intensity, are saved 
from such destructive power by the civilisation and world- 
spirit to which we have now attained. A Nation may go down 
to defeat, but scarcely anyone fears that the victors would 
to-day assign to it in peace the lot which Nebuchadnezzar 
meted out to the children of Israel. 
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Defeat may bring distress, but it cannot make a Natiq 
ignominious. Indeed, shame is more prone to crown th 
victors than the vanquished. When Germany conquer 
Belgium the world had little difficulty in choosing where 
place its laurels and where its contempt. 

The thirteenth godmother who had been left out of th 
invitations to the christening and arrived just to wish th 
poor princess “a little misfortune’ was no bad friend 
Many good judges hold that England learned less from th 
sufferings of the Great War than any other combatant, }} 


may be required of a country to descend into some dak} 


circle before winning a resurrection of the spirit. Even if 
the descent be into the valley of defeat it may perhaps with 
the more certainty lead to a purified future. Such a resul 
seems in some fashion to have come to Germany. Perhapy, 
after all, the side that loses a great contest gains the most 
from it. Who, when the smoke of battle drifts away, is 
found to offer 
“‘ The ancient sacrifice 
a lowly and a contrite heart ” ? 


Not the victors. They are found serving at other altars. 


E. N. MOZLEY. 


RIPon. 
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THE HOPE OF RESURRECTION. 


FREDERICK A. M. SPENCER, D.D. 
Author of The Future Life. 


TuE origin of the doctrine of the Resurrection among the 
Hebrews is quite evident, whether or not we suppose Zoroas- 
trian influence. It arose out of the religious nationalism 
voiced by their prophets—the promise of a happy future for 
achastened Israel. Thus Hosea: ‘‘ Come, let us return unto 
the Lord: for He hath torn, and He will heal us; He hath 
smitten, and He will bind us up. After two days He will 


- revive us: on the third day He will raise us up, and we shall 


live before Him.”’ Similarly Ezekiel : ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord 
God: Behold, I will open your graves, and cause you to come 
up out of your graves, O My people; and I will bring you 
unto the land of Israel.”” These references to raising are 
obviously metaphorical, but they prepared the way for belief 
in a literal recall of the dead to life. 

The Jews did return to their country, but they found new 
troubles awaiting them. Hope deferred begat more hope. 
The golden age to come became more glowing as it receded 
into the future. At last there sprang up the belief in the 
ending of all ills to which flesh is heir, with the restoration of 
the paradise forfeited by disobedience and the removal of 
the curse of death. Soa very late interpolation in the Book 
of Isaiah: ‘‘ On this mountain He will destroy the veil that 
is woven over all the nations. He will swallow death in 
peony ; and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all 
aces.” 

Verily a satisfying culmination of human history so far 
as the race was concerned. But what of the men of previous 
generations ? The answer that forced itself upon the pro- 
phetic imagination was that they—at least the righteous of 
Israel—would rise—bodies from graves, souls from Sheol— 
to participate in the racial immortality. So in the succeeding 
415 
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chapter: “Thy dead [the dead of Jerusalem] shall arisei, 
Awake and shout for joy, ye that dwell in the dust! Fora 
dew of lights is Thy dew, O Jahwe, and earth shall bring forth 
shades.” This second passage, apparently of different and 
somewhat earlier authorship, foretells a resurrection only of 
Israelites and does not imply that the regained life will be 





endless. But the hopes expressed in these two passages 
became subsequently combined : the race of men would be 
rendered immortal by God, and the good of the past in all 
nations would be raised in their full integrity of body and 
soul, to live for ever in the restored immortality of mankind, 
Such was, in its simplest terms, the original hope of the 
Resurrection. And with it became associated the expecta. 
tion of the Heavenly King, Son of the Most Highest, who 
from His throne in Jerusalem would hold sway over all the 
peoples of the earth. 

We may analyse the Jewish creed of the Resurrection 
into four components : immortality is a gift of God, to be 
bestowed on men when they become worthy of it; it will 
come as the culmination of the historical process of human 
regeneration, being a restoration of the life that was lost 
through sin ; it will include the body ; it will be connected 
with the reign of the Messiah. Naturally enough the 
Israelite nation was in the centre of the picture, since salva- 
tion was believed to be of the Jews. Yet it was impossible to 
ignore the promise of the Lord God to Abraham, that in him 
should all the families of the earth be blessed. Consequently 
Gentiles, so far as they conformed to the Law of the Lord, 
would share in the immortality. 

In course of time the doctrine was developed in other 
ways. The righteous, it was supposed, were not consigned to 
the gloom of Sheol, even before the Resurrection, but kept 
safely and happily in a bright place called Paradise. Various 
degrees of punishment would be meted out to the wicked 
both before and after the Resurrection. The subsequent 
earthly immortality would after a considerable period—some 
said a thousand years ; one, the author of the Fourth Book 
of Ezra, four hundred—be followed by a transference of the 
redeemed to Heaven. Some supposed a resurrection of the 
bad and indifferently good, either along with the righteous, 
or later, at the end of the Messianic reign, with judgement and 
punishment to follow. The bodies of the risen were conceived, 


1 Translation by Dr. G. H. Box, The Book of Isaiah, p. 121. He sup- 
poses this passage to date from not long after the visit of Alexander to 
Jerusalem. 
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either as more or less material, or as spiritual and composed 
of light and glory. But in its central substance the doctrine 
of the Resurrection established itself firmly among the ortho- 
dox Jews as represented by the Pharisees. There is an 
interesting account in the Talmud of how the Sadducean 
disbelievers were confuted and convinced by means of the 
passage in the Pentateuch, ‘‘ To you will I give the land of 
Canaan”; for this pledge, made to people who died in the 
wilderness, implied, it was argued, that they would rise to 
inhabit the Promised Land. 

Did Jesus accept the doctrine of the Resurrection ? In 
the Synoptic Gospels He uses the word on two occasions : 
first, in St Luke only, when He declared that those who enter- 
tained the poor and crippled would be rewarded in the resur- 
rection of the just ; secondly, in the three Synoptics, when 
He refuted the Sadducees’ ridiculous objection to the doctrine 
by explaining that the cessation of death involved the cessa- 
tion of marriage. He also spoke of “‘ the world to come ”’ 
and of ‘‘ the regeneration ” or “‘ the coming to life again.”’ 
He is not recorded to have said that the Resurrection would 
synchronise with His own reappearance as the triumphant 
Christ—at least not in the Synoptic Gospels, though there is 
one passage in the Fourth Gospel, in which interpolation has 
been commonly suspected, where He seems to pass from 
speaking of the present possession by believers of eternal life 
to a general raising of good and bad (v. 24-29). However 
that may be, we can hardly dispute that this general doctrine 
of the Kingdom of God implied the ending of death, the 
endowment with the righteous of all times with immortality, 
and the union of all the redeemed in heavenly life. 

To St Paul the Resurrection was fundamental. Though 
he reacted from the Pharisees’ reverence for the Law as per- 
manently sacrosanct, he classed himself as a thorough Phari- 
see in respect of the Resurrection. ‘* Brethren,”’ he cries at 
his trial before the Sanhedrin, ‘‘ I am a Pharisee and a son of 
Pharisees : touching the hope of the resurrection of the dead I 
am called in question.’’ But he believed he had a surer ground 
for this faith than they had ; for he knew the Risen Christ. 

_ Dr Karl Barth sees in St Paul’s doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion the culmination of the “‘ theology of crisis,” or “‘ either- 
or,” which he attributes to the Apostle. ‘‘ Without any 
doubt at all,’ he writes with paradoxical emphasis, “ the 
words ‘ resurrection of the dead ’ are for him [Paul] nothing 
else but a paraphrase of the word ‘God.’” 1 It is the 

1 Die Auferstehung der Toten, Authorised Translation, p. 202. 

Vou. XXXV. No. 3. 14 
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“‘ absolute miracle,”’ the complete manifestation and agg, 

tion of the Divine omnipotence. We may, indeed, questiq : 
whether it was in St Paul’s mind thus violently to asseversy—" 
the contrast between the Divine and the earthly or h 

and yet agree that in the destruction of death he saw thm 
final triumph of the Almighty over all that opposed His wij" 

St Paul looked for the Resurrection as destined to taype™™ e 
place when mankind should have become ready for it. Ry partial 
in the Epistle to the Romans, when considering how the Jey 
had as a nation rejected the Gospel, whereas many Gentil 
were accepting it, he ventured on a hope that when the Jey; 
should follow the lead given by the Gentiles, there woul 
come “‘ life from the dead.” In other words, he expected the 
Resurrection to follow upon the union of all peoples in th 
faith of the Risen Christ. 

St Paul several times evinces his belief in a bodily resu. 
rection and glorification: ‘‘ We shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed.” ‘* He that raised up Christ Jesus from 
the dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies.” “ Thep?® 
Lord Jesus shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, 
that it may be conformed to the body of His glory.” These 
phrases appear to signify, not so much that a new body is to 
be given in exchange for the old, as that the present body is 
to be transformed. “‘ It is sown a natural body,” he writes, 
probably referring to its introduction into this world by 
physical birth ; “it is raised a spiritual body,” implying a 
continuous identity between the two conditions. Yet again}, . 
** this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal}... 
must put on immortality ’—not “ this corruptible must dis- 
appear to make way for incorruption.”” Karl Barth goes 9 
far as to interpret the assertion, “‘ Flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the Kingdom of God,” in the sense that flesh and 
blood cannot, apart from the Grace of God, enter the heavenly 
state.? 

St Paul was at pains to assure his converts that natural 
death in no way incapacitates the redeemed from participat- 
ing in the promised immortality, declaring that ‘‘ them also 
that are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.’ 
Whether or not this included the righteous and godfearing of 
the old dispensation, he does not tell us. But it did meanin 
some sense a real resurrection of the body. Probably he con- 
ceived of the bodily continuity being preserved by means of 
the “* habitation from heaven ”’ to which he makes reference | ; 
in a later epistle (2 Cor. v. 2). 


1 Ibid., p. 216. 
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Lastly, St Paul looked for the Resurrection to take place 
shen “the Lord Himself [Jesus Christ] shall descend from 
“Bieaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and the 
trump of God.” Moreover, he believed that “‘ the power of 
His resurrection ” was already at work in believers, so that 

yen now they could be said to be risen with Christ in a 
jal and spiritual manner, in preparation for the complete 
resurrection of the whole personality at the Parousia. 

The condition of the saved between their physical death 
and resurrection he referred to in his earlier writings as 
“sleep,” though afterwards, perhaps partly influenced by the 
smi-Hellenistic conceptions of his Alexandrian friend 
Apollos, he wrote as if he expected to be consciously “at 
home with the Lord,” desiring to “‘ depart and be with 
Christ, which is very much better.”’ According to the Acts, 
he preached a resurrection of both good and bad, and some 
—for instance, the philosopher, John Locke —have sup- 
posed that in 1 Corinthians xv. he meant to go on to mention 
a third resurrection, that of the remainder of men. Appa- 
rently he had nothing particular to say about a millennium, 
nor as to whether the risen saints would continue to inhabit 


» tthis physical earth. There are other features of his picture 


of the Resurrection—the celestial trumpet, the instan- 
taneousness of the bodily change, the descent of Christ from 
Heaven and saints being caught up to meet Him in the air— 
which are hardly essential. How far he derived or thought he 
derived them either from revelation handed down by tradi- 
tion or from revelation to himself personally is largely a 
matter of conjecture. In any case, however dubious they 
may seem to us, they should not prejudice our estimation of 
7 central hope of resurrection through and in the Risen 
ist. 
_ We may distinguish three grades of immortality accord- 
ing to the New Testament. First, there is bare survival, 
_} Which apparently Our Lord believed to be universal, since 
he depicts Dives in Sheol, or rather in Gehenna. Whether 
or not it would be everlasting survival, He does not explicitly 
tell us. Secondly, there is eternal life as understood in the 
Fourth Gospel, which the spiritually reborn possess even in 
this world, so that they never die or see or taste of death 
(Vv. 24, viii. 51, 52, xi. 26); in other words, their separation 
from the physical body involves no real loss of life, no descent 
into the deathlike condition of Sheol. Perhaps we may count 
Moses and Elijah, when they appeared at the Transfiguration, 
1 According to his commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
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as examples of this. Thirdly, there is the complete life thy 
is to follow the Resurrection. Of this Christ is—or was— 










































far the only example, being “‘ the firstfruits of the dead and sl 
And through spiritual union with Him the redeemed yw ‘2 A 
*‘ attain unto the resurrection of the dead ”’ (Phil. iii, The g' 
From the record of the appearances of the Risen Christy sie 
may gather that He combined the powers of bodily or iy mper 
carnate life with the powers of the discarnate life, such as thy 
saints possess before their resurrection. For He could} s 
seen and felt and move objects, but could appear and di t 
appear, come and go, in a moment, as if no longer subject ti I 
the ordinary limitations of physical existence. Suppo : 
He was then in full communication with the invisible wor ( 
of spirit. The Risen Christ thus represents the compl ! 
immortality to which the saved through Him are destined, 

How far is it possible for us to believe in this doctrin§ One 
not necessarily with all the details, such as the trumpet anh sign, 
the instantaneous transformation, but in its essentials ? evolt 
the first place, we who are theists must surely agree tha 
whether or not the self is inherently indestructible, yet the tion 
fullest immortality must come from God. In his recen 
volume, And The Life Everlasting, Professor John Bailli 
shows impressively how among both Greeks and Hebrew 
the deepening of religion led to firmer and more satisfying 
expectations of a future life. Pace the late Ellis McTaggs 
there can be no assurance of a true immortality on atheistiy 
pre-suppositions. 

But what of the real crux of the Resurrection doctrine 
that humanity will attain immortality as the culminatio 
and consummation of evolution and the historical process! In. 
If immortality is attainable at all, will it not be, like thy 9" 
other values and achievements of human life, the outcomed) 
the collective progress of man ? We can fly in aeroplanes ani hui 
communicate by wireless because of the discoveries any —* 
industry of many inventors and mechanics. Our personil “7 
liberty and security are the result of much political ani h 
social agitation and organisation. Our knowledge of stan re 
and atoms, of light and electricity, of the nature an) 
origin of plants and animals, is the fruit of scientific investi a 
gation over many centuries. Even our religion we owe totht bc 
inspiration and aspiration of many a prophet and saint aul 
martyr and theologian. Surely there is, despite relapses ani} SP 
perversions, a spiritual evolution in process, an urge ail ‘“ 





impetus towards the regeneration and development 4 
humanity in communion with God. Can we set any limity 
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to this nisus towards Deity ? Seeing that death, with the 
infirmity that precedes and the sorrow that ensues, so mars 
and shatters human happiness and endeavour, we may ven- 
ture to wonder whether man will one day pass beyond it. 
The great Henri Bergson, with his quasi-mystical naturalism 
—at the opposite pole from Karl Barth’s intransigeant 
supernaturalism—conjectured as much : 


* All the living hold together, and all yield to the 
same tremendous push. The animal takes its stand on 
the plant, man bestrides animality, and the whole of 
humanity, in space and time, is one immense army 
galloping beside and before and behind each of us in an 
overwhelming charge able to beat down every resistance 
and a the most formidable obstacles, perhaps even 
death.” 


One can hardly help admiring his almost adoring faith in the 
élan vital, as it were the immanent deity of the philosophy of 
evolution. 

Let us set beside this St Paul’s forecast of cosmic redemp- 
tion : 

‘“* The creation itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together untilnow. And 
not only so, but ourselves also, who have the firstfruits 
of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 
Mian J for the adoption, that is, the redemption of our 

O tg 


In both these magnificent passages lies the idea of the 
animate creation as a great social and organic unity, through- 
out subject to the maladies of decay and death, but with 
humanity in the vanguard pressing on towards immortality 
—an immortality, not of escape from, but of redemption and 
transfiguration of, the seat and stronghold of mortality, the 
body. If philosophic naturalism can imagine this, should not 
the — based on the Incarnation believe it with assur- 
ance 

This brings us to the third component of the resurrection 
doctrine, that the risen life will be in or with bodies, glorious 
bodies, indeed, “‘ spiritual” in the sense of suited to full 
spiritual life, but in some real way continuous with and 
resembling our present bodies. If humanity reaches immor- 
tality in its bodily or incarnate condition, it is reasonable to 


1 Creative Evolution, chap. iii. ad fin. 
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suppose that it will to some extent carry its bodily condition 
with it into immortality. Moreover, it hardly seems probable 
that the close interaction with the physical world mediated 
by physical bodies, which man has during his preparation for 
immortality, will immediately cease upon his attainment of 
this goal. The ancient Greek view expressed in the cli 
“* body tomb,” appears less in accord with a theistic Weltan,. 
schauung than the Christian view, ‘ the body is a temple of 
the Holy Ghost.” In so far as our bodily constitution per. 
mits the indwelling of the Spirit of God, is it not fit to survive 
into everlasting life ? For, as the Risen Christ declared, He 
was no ghost, but had visible and palpable hands and feet, 
indeed a body as substantial as heretofore, though without the 
disabilities inherent in mortal fleshhood. 
That those who have lived and died before the Kingdom 
of God is consummated in immortality will not thereby be 
debarred from eternal life, follows from the preciousness of 
individuals to God, which Jesus signified when He said, “ It 
is not the will of my Heavenly Father that one of these little 
ones should perish.” To discuss here whether all human 
beings—not only the more righteous and faithful—will at 
long last attain eternal life, would take us too far afield. But 
we can be certain that the omnipotent Love of God will pre- 
serve and endow with immortality all who in every age have 
seriously endeavoured to live up to the light vouchsafed 
them. But will this involve their rejoining humanity when 
it transcends death ? Might they not be thought to reach 
immortality apart from the race? In a way, yes; and yet 
if it is true that the highest degree of human immortality is 
that attained collectively by redeemed humanity, without 
separation from the physical body, we should expect that 
the saved of past generations will participate init. They will, 
we are taught to believe, be restored, not as bare selves, but 
with their characters and mentalities as formed during their 
earthly pilgrimage and perhaps subsequently, personalities 
each with its distinctive individuality. And in view of the 
intimate relation between soul and body, we may conjecture 
some physical continuity with their previous state. To think 
of the reanimation and regathering of particles long since 
dissipated and absorbed into other bodies is altogether 
absurd. But, so far as we can trust the evidence, both 
biblical and psychical, the departed have shapes and appear- 
ances not dissimilar to what they had in the flesh. If these 
ghostly or etheric or astral bodies (call them what we will), 
or perhaps rather some underlying body-forming principle 
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which manifests itself variously according to the variation 
of the environment, should acquire the capacity of per- 
manent though continually adaptable materialisation, would 
not this fulfil the purpose to which the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body points? The article of the creed, “I 
believe in the resurrection of the body,” surely stands for 
some such continuous physical identity in the development 
from the present mortality to the future immortality, giving 
us the assurance that, having bodies, as well as being souls, 
we shall be preserved, so far as we are worthy, whole and 
entire unto everlasting life. 

Then, lastly, the hope of the Resurrection is connected 
with belief in the Risen Redeemer. If the noble ones of the 
past will live again in immortalised humanity, surely Jesus 
Christ will be seen among them. But already He has passed 
through and overcome death, an earnest of our eventual 
victory. Nay more, He is, we believe, not only an example 
and pioneer, but a personal and living Saviour, the One 
through whom we obtain redemption, not only from sin, but 
also from death, the consequence of sin. This is to know 
“ Him and the power of His Resurrection.” 

Thus for the hope of the Resurrection we may claim a 
triple support. Philosophy, envisaging the onward march of 
evolution through the ages and taking into account the 
central importance of personal individuals, may at least 
postulate that these individuals will attain the satisfying 
completeness of life, which death prevents, in evolution 
transcending death. Religion, basing itself on the love of 
God and surveying the workings of that love in history and 
considering that love is of persons for persons, will endorse 
philosophy’s postulate, comprehending it in the richer con- 
ception of love’s twofold but united fruition—everlasting life 
for humanity and for men. And Christianity, with its faith 
in the Risen Christ, will see in Him the Mediator of the love 
of God which bestows eternal life on the children of God in 
the Kingdom of God. 

Professor Baillie acutely diagnoses the origin of the 
scepticism concerning immortality that has afflicted the cul- 
tured European. He points out the gradual shifting of 
interest since the Renaissance from the state of the individual 
after death to the present and future condition of society and 
mankind. The subsequent discovery of biological evolution 
and human progress has caused an increasing preoccupation 
with mundane affairs and expectations. As he finely 
writes : 
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“Nothing else has been so characteristic of op 
modern period as the determination that this world jy 
which we live shall be made a better place to live in; thy 
we will be wiser than our fathers were and our childre, 
wiser than we; that knowledge shall, every year thg 
passes, ‘ grow from more to more’; that our huma 
control of our planetary environment shall be gradually 
increased ; that each succeeding generation shall haveth 
promise of a happier and freer existence than the gener. 
tion going ; that ‘ old shapes of foul disease ’ shall mor 
and more be conquered and life made both happier and 
longer ; and last, but very far from least, that we will 
better learn how to live with one another in peace and 
amity, in liberté, égalité, fraternité, ‘ with sweeter man- 
ners, purer laws,’ so that poverty and oppression and 
injustice and ‘ the feud of rich and poor’ may at last 
forever disappear.” 1 


Verily, no mean ideal. Seeing that we know so little of 
what awaits us the other side of the veil, we perforce seek our 
interests and find our enthusiasms in this world of men, with 
all its alarming perils and glowing prospects. And yet the 
ineluctable fact that we as individuals have before many 
years to leave this scene of labour and achievement and 
frustration, of conflict and triumph and defeat, of sorrows 
that are turned into joys, and of joys that yield to sorrows, is 
apt on sober reflection to damp our secular interest and 
reforming ardour. There thus arises a terrific tension between 
other-worldly aspiration and this-worldly zeal. How shall we 
say whether of the twain is the nobler or more rational ? 

Is there no solution of this tension and contradiction! 
Yes ; in the distinctive Christian conception of the attain- 
ment of immortality—the Resurrection. For this doctrine 
proclaims that, though mankind and men go along divergent 
paths of progress, these paths ultimately unite in the eternal 
life of the Kingdom of God. Consequently when men live and 
die for noble ideals, for liberty or peace or the evangelisation 
of the world, or spend their days in honestly doing the work 
of the world and bringing up children to take their place, 
they are forwarding the progress of humanity towards that 
immortal perfection in which they themselves will participate. 
How is it that apologists for Christianity have been so slow 
in perceiving that the Christian hope provides just that 
synthesis between general and individual eschatology for lack 


1 Op. cit., p. 28. 
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of which the orthodoxly pious and the humanist reformers 
part company ? For the creed of the Resurrection affirms 
the eventual identity of the destinies of race and of indivi- 
duals, and therefore satisfies and encourages as no other 
vision of the future ever could. 

And yet to affirm the identity of the goal may seem to 
leave the two paths separate too long. We cannot suppose 
that those who lived before the coming of Christ have been 
excluded from the Resurrection. Indeed, we are informed 
that ‘‘ He went and preached unto the spirits in prison, who 
aforetime were disobedient, when the long-suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah.”’ Surely there were noble men 
in Rome and Greece, in Egypt and Babylon, in India and 
China, who acted and worshipped according to their lights, 
rays from “‘ the true light which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world.”” May not even some from the remoter past, 
neolithic and paleolithic folk, of the ice-age and before the 
ice-age, be found among those raised in Christ ? But among 
all the heroes and saints of all ages, few if any can be thought 
to have acquired the spirituality—or, rather, the holiness of 
personality compact of body, mind, and spirit—requisite for 
the risen life of eternity. If humanity has to progress through 
the experience of many stages with manifold vicissitudes 
along ‘‘ the way everlasting,”’ is not a similar progress neces- 
sary for all the members of humanity that are to reach this 
goal? We must, then, postulate conditions for the regenera- 
tion and development of individuals not unlike the condi- 
tions for the regeneration and evolution of the race as a whole. 
Conceivably, the other world is so closely related to this 
world, that its denizens may be similarly disciplined, edu- 
cated, and redeemed. And yet there must be very wide 
differences. If in the Resurrection the incarnate and the 
discarnate modes of living are combined, one would think 
that the previous incarnate experience would not be so 
negligible in proportion to the discarnate. How could an 
infant dying a few hours after birth, a cave-dweller before 
the dawn of civilisation, or even one who had enjoyed a 
career of many-sided usefulness and culture in the heyday of 
his nation’s prosperity, have had all the participation in 
mortal humanity requisite for his incorporation into immortal 
humanity ? 

As we ponder on this problem we are compelled more and 
more by the irresistible force of logic to suppose that the 
individuals that will share in the Resurrection will have had 
more than one, yea numerous, bodily experiences from birth 
Vou. XXXV. No. 8. 14* 
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to death, entering on them with the temporary oblivion of 
the past necessary for undistracted concentration on the pre. 
sent. Especially for the application of Christian principle 
for the working-out of salvation, not only in fear and trem. 
bling, but in faith and love, for the living-out of Christ in may 
under the conditions of mortality, each must come again and 
yet again with the freshness of childhood and the eagerney 
of youth, in order to attain the full spiritual maturity of the 
Resurrection. 

Belief in reincarnation or metempsychosis has had a very 
wide vogue among the races of mankind at one or another 
period of their history, according to Sir James Frazer and 
other anthropologists. It was a tenet of the Orphic sects, 
with which Pythagoras was connected ; it was espoused by 
Plato and passed into the Neoplatonic philosophy ; it was to 
be found in ancient Egypt, according to Herodotus ; it was 
held by the Druids, if we may trust references by Julius 
Cesar (Gallic War, vi. 14) and other Latin authors ; it is 
bound up with the great oriental faiths of the Vedanta, of 
original Buddhism, of the reformed Buddhism of the Lotus 
Sutra, of Jainism, and of various Hindu cults. But reincar- 
nation has been commonly associated with a disparaging 
and even pessimistic estimate of the physical world and 
human existence. Even Plato, who believed that earthly 
things were copies of heavenly ideas, and conceived the possi- 
bility of an ideal commonwealth, represented Socrates as 
declaring philosophy to be a method of release from bondage 
to the body. Still more, Gautama taught the extinction of 
desire with a view to escape from this world of change and 
pain into the everlasting peace of Nirvana. Very different is 
the Christian hope expressed in the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion, which looks for the redemption of human beings with 
their bodies as members of redeemed humanity. This 
optimism with regard to the world sprang originally from 
faith in the Providence of God operative and manifest in the 
historical process, and became confirmed in the central Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Incarnation. We have seen that it has 
recently found support in the philosophy of the evolutionary 
life-force. 

However, belief in reincarnation as leading up to the 
Resurrection rather supplements and fills out the hopefulness 
of the Resurrection doctrine ; for it suggests, not only that 
the ultimate destiny of the race is supremely good, but that 
the way to it is by a progressive increase and approximation, 
of both race and individuals pari passu. Now it is remark- 
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able that in two great movements of religious thought rein- 
carnation has been postulated as leading up to resurrection— 
namely, in the esoteric Judaism of the Kabbala in the 
eleventh century, and in Polish Messianism in the nineteenth. 
According to the former, the righteous have to be embodied 
again and again until they have completely fulfilled the Law ; 
according to the latter, individuals return to take part in the 
progress of the nations to which they belong, being eventually 
destined to “‘ a perfect life on earth in immortal bodies.” 4 
Only when linked to the faith of the Resurrection does the 
hypothesis of the succession of earthly lives fall into its place 
in the scheme of a fully optimistic eschatology. 

It is of the entrance into eternal life, not of eternal life 
itself, that the doctrine of the Resurrection tells. In the 
Resurrection we may see the coalescence of three pairs of 
strands in the advancing life of man—the racial and the 
individual, the incarnate and the discarnate, human striving 
and Divine Grace. All these meet and unite in the great 
transition from mortality to immortality. Therewith the 
limitations and separations of mortality are transcended. But 
this cannot be the term of progress. Spatial limitations will 
be transcended ; for as Lutoslawski says, “‘ the possibilities of 
universal existence are wider than our earthly experience.”’ # 
Temporal limitations will be transcended, as the conscious- 
ness of successiveness is merged into the awareness of the 
Eternal Now.* The separateness of individuality will be 
transcended, as the children of God become one with one 
another in God. And in the words of that mighty genius, 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, “ finally the universal Creation will 
be united to the Creator, and it will be one in Him and with 
Him.” * For God will be all in all. 


FREDERICK A. M. SPENCER, D.D. 


Great RoLuRiGHtT, Oxon. 


1 Pre-existence and Reincarnation, by Wincenty Lutoslawski, Pp. 42. 
For a general account of Polish Messianiam see the same author’s The 
Knowledge of Reality. 

* Pre-existence and Reincarnation, p. 149. 
pay Professor Baillie has an illuminating section on this, op. cit., pp. 211- 
* De Divisione Nature, v., chap. 20. 































NEIGHBOURHOOD OR BROTHERHOOD? 
W. WATKIN DAVIES, 


Extra-Mural Lecturer on International Relations, Birmingham University, 


SCIENCE to-day has created one neighbourhood : it is for 
religion to create one brotherhood. It is only gradually, and 
with something of reluctance, that we are coming to recognise 
the necessity of such a function as that which only religion 
can perform in international affairs. The confident assump- 
tion used to be, that if only men would come to realise their 
interdependence, and if they could only be brought face to 
face, swords would at once be beaten into ploughshares. Asa 
matter of fact, it is the very opposite of that which happens. 
So long as people could be kept well apart, peace was not 
very difficult of attainment. In olden days deserts, seas, and 
mountains imposed their own peace terms upon the scattered 
populations of the earth. But now these barriers have ceased 
to count. It is as if a whole street of houses, each house 
inhabited by a family, were suddenly to be converted into a 
single house. If that were to take place, can anyone doubt 
the consequences ? Families which, so long as they were 
separated from their neighbours by a good thick wall, found 
it easy normally to keep the peace, would then have their 
nerves set on edge by the new proximity. Yet stupidly 
enough we have often imagined that the drawing of the 
peoples of the world physically and mechanically closer 
together would act otherwise. Now we are learning our mis- 
take. For the truth is, that when people draw physically 
nearer, but remain psychologically apart, there is bound to 
be a revolt of independence and individuality ; and that 1s 
precisely what gives dynamic force to the nationalism of to- 
day. It is in vain that international idealists and political 
economists protest against it. Contiguity and interdepend- 
ence are a foundation upon which other edifices than the 
428 
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Temple of Peace can be built : hatreds, rivalries, jealousies, 
and fears can be erected on it even more easily. How easy it 
is to love the Kaffir when our only contact with him is 
through the pages of the Parish Magazine; and how hard 
when we are set down by his side and told to make a common 
home ! 

Our panaceas for world-peace have all tended to be 
mechanistic and materialistic, and are consequently bound 
to fail. The past fifty years have witnessed greater changes 
in our mode of life—transport, post, the manufacture and 
distribution of commodities—than did the previous two 
thousand years. Throughout this hectic period of material 
change man hurried to adapt himself to the new conditions ; 
but he altogether failed to see that the material changes 
necessitated idealistic and spiritual adaptations no less 
sweeping. The remedy is not to scrap the material gains 
and go back to the nasty and brutish conditions which 
obtained everywhere even a short century ago, but to put 
all these things in their proper place as instruments and 
means. What we need so badly to-day is not the strengthen- 
ing of legal bonds, but more of what President Roosevelt has 
called ‘“‘the policy of the good neighbour.” The proper 
answer to Cain’s selfish question is not, “‘ Yes, you are your 
brother’s keeper,”’ but, rather, ‘‘ Keeper or no keeper, you 
are your brother’s brother.”” For the whole crux of the 
matter is, how international relations are conceived of. The 
Christian doctrine of brotherhood is not a piece of exag- 
gerated sentimentality, but the minimum foundation capable 
of sustaining the sort of world that science and economics 
have now called into being. 

There is, in fact, less of this brotherly sentiment in all our 
lives at present than there was in the old days when the 
framework was a small one, and contacts were not so imper- 
sonal. To realise that, one has only to compare life in an old 
English village with life in some growing suburb to-day. 
From being a personal and human transaction, every econo- 
mic operation (e.g. buying a pair of boots) has degenerated 
into an impersonal and mechanical one, a piece of business 
without a soul. Man is disappearing, whether he be vendor 
or purchaser, and is becoming part and parcel of the machine 
and the organisation. Such conditions are obviously incom- 
patible with the spirit of brotherhood. 

One of the most serious problems of the day is created by 
the awakening of the spirit of rebellion among the poor 
nations against monopolistic tendencies on the part of the 
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more richly endowed. In this matter no country is in — 
invidious a position as Great Britain ; for not only have we 
an exceptionally rich home territory, but we also control as 4 
dependent empire a region as large as Europe, even when we 
leave out of account the Dominions and India. England, it 
is true, produces only some three-fifths of her food supplies, 
and some 20 per cent. of her raw materials; nevertheless she 
is exceptionally rich in the things that most matter—coal, 
iron, steel. A significant fact is that the income per capita in 
England is £87, while in Germany it is £46, in France £48, 
and in Italy only £28. Until recently we held our vast terti- 
tories fairly as a trust. All foreigners could purchase food 
and raw materials from our colonies on the same terms as we 
ourselves could; and (and this is vital !) they could pay for 
them by exporting goods or capital without any sort of 
restriction or handicap. But now all that is being changed, 
We still permit foreigners, for the most part, to buy ; but we 
will not allow them to sell without paying for the privilege of 
so doing ; and to buy without selling is an economic impossi- 
bility for any length of time. There is probably no justifica- 
tion for transferring portions of the British Empire in full 
sovereignty to other equally monopolistic States ; what is 
wanted is certainly not the creation of new rival nationalisms, 
but the abolition of existing ones, and the substitution for 
them of economic internationalism based upon the belief that 
the foreigner is a man just like ourselves, and entitled to as 
good and full a life. It is when national selfishness comes to 
be blended with claims of racial superiority, however, that 
the main difficulties arise. Here sentiment will not suffice as 
our guide, nor will eloquent perorations about Christian 
brotherhood. What we want to know is what “ brother- 
hood ” actually implies when the “ brother ” happens to be 
a white German, a yellow Chinaman, a brown Indian, and 4 
black Negro. 

The World War proved to the onlooking East that the 
white man can sink to the level of the cunningest and most 
ferocious of the beasts of the jungle. Consequently, in the 
Near, Middle, and Far East to-day the prestige of the West 
is only the shadow of what it was some thirty years ago. So 
far are we from having demonstrated our superiority to out 
Indian fellow-subjects, that many of the most thoughtful and 
virtuous among them are now advocating the complete 
renunciation of our civilisation, and bidding their country- 
men turn back to the purer springs of their own native culture 
instead. Militarism and capitalism are the two things in our 
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civilisation which impinge most forcibly upon the conscious- 
ness of Asiatics. The former they are mastering, and turning 
to their own purposes. The latter is still upon its trial ; but 
its open, and apparently successful, rejection by Russia, 
together with the misery of the great economic depression 
which recently swept over Europe and America, have added 
greatly to the strength and numbers of its critics through- 
out the world. In any case, militarism and capitalism are 
things which the East can practise just as well as the West. 
And so, the only serious barrier remaining is colour. The 
question then immediately arises, whether colour in itself is 
sufficient to justify the opinion of some people, that the 
Hindu or the Bantu, because of his dark skin, is an in- 
ferior creation, destined for all time to occupy a subordinate 
position ? 

It is useful to bear two things in mind: First, that the 
strong repugnance which the average Englishman now feels 
towards the black or yellow man is not felt powerfully, if at 
all, by the average Frenchman, Italian, or Spaniard, though 
it is worthy of observation that in the Eastern colonies of 
France “ colour ”’ is rapidly coming to be charged with senti- 
ment as it is in British colonies. And, secondly, that even in 
England this repugnance does not appear to have been at all 
times felt. There are very few pure-blooded Frenchmen in 
Algeria and Tunisia. Black troops, garrisoned at Frejus, 
stroll along the promenade of the neighbouring smart Riviera 
resort of St Raphael with a nonchalance which would horrify 
the inhabitants of Torquay. In Bonifacio absolutely black 
faces are almost as much in evidence as white ones. ‘There is 
hardly a fashionable suburb in any French town in which 
retired black army officers are not to be found living com- 
fortably with their families, and accepted on terms of 
equality by their white fellow-citizens. Shakespeare could 
have felt no qualms when he made the great-hearted Othello 
a black man; nor did the seventeenth-century audience 
which witnessed the play feel that their susceptibilities were 
at all outraged by his marriage to the white and gentle 
Desdemona. Between Robinson Crusoe and Man Friday 
there is no trace of a colour bar. In the eighteenth century 
it was the fashion to have black servants in English house- 
holds, and no repugnance seems to have been felt at their per- 
forming the most intimate and confidential services. Indeed 
very frequently the matter ended by the swarthy African 
marrying some rosy-faced inmate of the servants’ hall. From 
Boswell we know that a black man was an honoured inmate 
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of Dr Johnson’s household. Gumbo followed young Wa. 
rington, his master, to the houses of the nobility, and am 

the fashionable throngs on the Pantiles of Tunbridge Welk 
It is a notorious fact that the children of British parents jp 


India feel precisely the same affection for a black nurse that § 


they would for a white one. 

But is our anti-colour feeling merely a prejudice? That 
is the all-important question, for upon a right answer to it 
the success of our policy towards other people wholly 
depends. Undoubtedly prejudice does play a big part in 
the matter. But prejudice can be dispelled, and ought to be 
dispelled. But when that has been accomplished, will there 
remain behind a residium of solid justification, upheld by 
social and biological science, for our policy of holding the 
coloured races at arm’s length ? 

Unfortunately, the answer which science gives to ow 
question is an uncertain one. There was a time when the 
school of thought of which Count Gobineau was the founder 
entertained no doubt whatsoever about the matter. That 
school believed wholeheartedly in the inequality of races. 
The chosen race was the so-called Nordic. Western European 
countries (so the argument ran) had won their pre-eminence 
in the world, not by accident, not so much because of favour- 
ing geographical conditions, not because of their rich heritage 
of things Hebrew, Greek and Roman, but because they were 
inhabited by men of the great Nordic stock. Even the rela- 
tive importance of the nations of the West was attributed to 
this factor. Some writers even went so far as to contend that 
the ruling class in a particular country was Nordic, while the 
workers belonged to inferior breeds. They deplored the fact 
that this ruling race was now in danger of extermination by 
the constant admixture of baser blood; the consequence of 
which debasement would sooner or later be the downfall of 
the white man as leader and governor of the world. 

Much pseudo-science has been lavished upon Gobineau’s 
theory ; and in Hitler’s Germany, and to a less extent among 
the Babbitts of the United States, it has exercised a powerful 
and pernicious influence. The weight of evidence seems to be 
decidedly against the theory, and the majority of competent 
scientists now reject it altogether. Very probably, however, 
the white stocks have been steadily deteriorating as a conse- 
quence of dysgenic breeding, and the slow influence of dis- 
ease, as well as of certain conditions of our industrial civilisa- 
tion, such as the artificial life of great cities. We are not at 
present, nor are we likely to be for some years to come, ina 
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ition to dogmatise with regard to the capacity of the 
native races of Africa to borrow, or to work out for them- 
selves, a high civilisation. As Julian Huxley has recently 
reminded us, no race is final. In fact “ race ” is only a con- 
yenient classification of human diversity ; there is no such 
entity cut off from all others. Heredity now sets up the idea 
of a collection of genes, which change as we pass over the 
earth’s surface. Any particular ‘“‘ race’ is characterised by 
containing within it a certain assortment of genes. Of course 
the average differences which do exist between races are real 
enough, and frequently possess biological significance, but 
these racial characteristics are always changing. It is obvious 
that there are some races more primitive than others : men 
with more primitive jaws, skulls, and so on. 

The evidence of achievement is extremely unreliable. 
Those who maintain the inferiority of certain races ask such 
questions as these: Why have they never invented writing, 
or building in stone, or the plough ? To which opponents of 
that view may answer, that the environment did not supply 
the necessary stimulus. And when it is pointed out that 
negroes in the United States have never, except when crossed 
with whites, made any contributions worth speaking of to 
civilisation, there comes the ready reply that their social 
inferiority, coupled with their lack of opportunity, rendered 
it well-nigh impossible that they should do so. The most 
serious charge brought against the backward races is that 
they are irresponsible, improvident, and lacking in the higher 
ranges of intelligence. If it be so, they will, of course, for 
ever be debarred from attaining to anything better than an 
imitation civilisation. Yet even races which have these 
defects are often admitted to be brave, loyal, and cheerful ; 
surely not unimportant qualities in a civilised community ? 
Explorers who have recently been among the Congo Pigmies, 
and taken with them a sincere desire to cultivate friendly 
relationships, have come back filled with admiration and 
respect. Intelligence tests are untrustworthy, for in them 
environment plays so important a part that it is impossible 
to frame a question which would test equally a young Lon- 
doner and a young black from Uganda. The Londoner has 
been accustomed from his cradle to a machine-run world ; 
whereas the other has probably seen nothing but the pri- 
meval forest and the bungalow of the white planter. The 
recent experience of the Soviets with their Five Year Plan has 
shown that, difficult as is the task of equipping Russians with 
a sufficiency of machinery, it is as nothing when compared 
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with the difficulty of educating an ignorant peasantry in jts 
right use. 

It is not easy to persuade people to discuss the question of 
racial equality calmly, for they at once declare : ‘“ Then yoy 
would like your daughter to marry a black man?” Fo. 
tunately we do not hear so often now the quite untrue state. 
ment that when black does marry white the progeny ar 
inferior to both parents. The fact is, that time and again in 
South Africa, when a wise choice has been made, excellent 
results have followed from the marriage of a white colonist to 
a Bantu woman. Where intermarriage between white and 
black breaks down is precisely where marriages in our own 
country fail, i.e. where there is a marked disparity in charac- 
ter, temperament, and tastes. And where the sources of 
possible disparity are so numerous and so deep, as they are 
bound to be in a mixed population like that of southem 
Africa, opportunities of making an injudicious choice are, of 
course, multiplied. For it has to be admitted that only a 
very small proportion of black men and women of African 
stock are at present fitted to be the partners through life of 
the average white settler. But to say that the majority of 
black men are at present inferior to their white neighbours 
is one thing; to say that they will always have to remain 
inferior is quite another. It is only when science and modern 
pedagogic methods have been at work among the natives for 
two or three generations that trustworthy evidence as to their 
educability can be looked for. At present the clash between 
school and home environment is too violent : but it will be 
softened when not only the children, but also their parents 
and grandparents, have been to school. Julian Huxley sums 
up the debate in the following words : 


““T am perfectly certain that if this prove to be so 
(viz. that the African native is definitely and_per- 
manently inferior to the European) the difference 
between the racial averages will be small ; and that they 
will only be an affair of averages, and that the great 
majority of the two populations will overlap as regards 
innate intellectual capacities.” 


And if that be so, he goes on to declare : 


“they can be transformed by education, by racial en- 
vironment, and tradition in ways so radical as to be 
beyond the imaginations of their detractors, and perhaps 
beyond that of their well-wishers too.” 
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Even now it is — for at least an occasional native 
African to end his days in full enjoyment of Plato and 
Shakespeare. 

It is doubtful whether any responsible person does hold 
that there is actual equality between the races of the earth 
as they are at the present day; nor has any serious political 
argument been based upon so untenable a view. Potential 
equality is not the same thing as actual equality. The dis- 
roclleat tinction which we draw between “ backward” and “ ad- 
Onistto F vanced ” is a real one, based upon a sense of values. There 
ute and Fare many tests which can be applied for the purpose of ascer- 
ur Own § taining roughly the position occupied by a particular race on 
charac. | the ladder of human development : such things as respect for 
wg of | human life, sense of responsibility, compassion, truth, 

ey are honesty, treatment of women, self-control, ability to asso- 
puthem ciate, sense of justice, love of order. A people lacking the 
are, of | majority of these qualities, even though they possessed 
only a Dreadnoughts and aeroplanes, though they had written fine 
African poetry, moulded lovely vases, and erected glorious temples, 
life of | would still have to be described as “ backward.” It is that 
rity of | which renders it impossible for us to admit the contention of 
par certain Englishmen to-day who, in a frenzy of self-deprecia- 
‘emaln tion, are holding the people of India and China before us, not 
odern merely as our equals, but as our superiors. While Katherine 
res for | Mayo may be admitted to have mixed too much black with 







> their her colours, there remains in her books a sufficiently crushing 
a cee indictment, and one which no Indian as yet has been able to 
‘ill be | answer. And that which is true of India is also true, if in 
rents less degree, of China. In many respects the Chinaman is far 
sums nearer to the European than he is to the Hindu, for he accepts 
our view of the Universe and of man’s place in it. Neverthe- 

be so less, there is in China an absence of the quality of mercy, a lack 
per- of the sense of fair play, a denial of the equality of the sexes, 

ence and an inability to make orderly progress which render it 
they impossible for us to admit that the Chinese are on a level with 
reat ourselves. Let us cast aside all humbug about “ arrogant ” 
ards claims of the West to superiority, and its “* real inferiority,” 


and look the facts boldly in the face; for by so doing, and not 
by depending upon ill-founded arguments inspired by 
ignorant sentiment and street-corner clap-trap, shall we 
succeed in persuading public opinion that the backward races 
yr deserve equality of opportunity ; and that, if they are given 
. It, rep will eventually take their place shoulder to shoulder 


ope with the advanced peoples in the vanguard of ne. 
The question we are discussing is no mere academic one ; 
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for the diverse answers given to it mould the policy of th 

Great Powers towards coloured peoples. Some sort of gop. | 
tact there must be, and that for three reasons : (1) European 

civilisation has woven the products of the Tropics into th 

fabric of its being. Without Africa and the East Indies, Europ. | 
could not live its present life. It is consequently quite pro. | 
perly argued that the products of the Tropics must not he § 
allowed to lie unused just because the indigenous population 
lacks the skill to use them. (2) Whether we wish it or not, 
the world having shrunk as it has, contact is inevitable. In 
however distorted a form, Western ideas are percolating into 
the innermost recesses of Asia and Africa. Even a proud and 
tenacious civilisation like that of Islam is compelled to capi- 
tulate to them. (8) In the case of Africa, it is believed that 
native labour, fairly recruited and without compulsion, guided 
and controlled by white overseers, is necessary for the success- 
ful development of the country. Now these three points give 
rise to several most serious and difficult problems. | 

There is the problem of immigration. Are a handful of 
whites to be permitted to exclude teeming populations from 
immense territories, territories which they cannot themselves 
hope to populate adequately within any reasonable measure 
of time, and much of which it is very unlikely that they will 
ever be able to populate? When the question of taking 
possession of valuable native lands in Africa is under discus- 
sion, the favourite argument is that the English settler can 
make very much better use of the land, and that barbarians 
must not be allowed to pursue a dog-in-the-manger policy 
while the world goes short of raw materials. Needless to say, 
however, that argument is never heard in Australia, for its 
outcome would be the admission of hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese labourers, who would outwork and undersell the 
white man to such a degree that he must, in a comparatively 
short time, disappear altogether. 

No single aspect of the so-called ‘‘ colour problem ”’ can 
properly be isolated, for the “‘ race antipathy ”’ about which 
we hear is the product of more than one factor. Without 
question, a sincere belief in the dysgenic consequences of 
mixed marriages is one factor. Another factor is the political 
one : a determination to make sure that colonies, planted and 
watered by white pioneers, shall for ever remain white coun- 
tries. Yet a third factor is the economic one: the well- 
grounded fear that unregulated black or yellow competition 
would lower the standards of the white man’s life, and finally 
reduce him to penury and barbarism. It would be foolish to 
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imore or belittle the cogency of the case which can be made 
out by the white man along these three lines. 

The economic argument is well-founded. For wherever 
Asiatics have been permitted to compete upon equal terms 
in the labour market (as for example in Natal and Mauritius) 
the white workman has simply been wiped out. The China- 
man is probably the best worker in the world, willing to 
labour diligently for immensely long hours in return for 
extremely meagre pay; and even Japan, despite its own 
deplorably low standard of living, has been obliged to enact 
laws to keep him out. An impasse evidently confronts the 
statesmen of Australia and New Zealand. For if they persist 
in keeping out the yellow races (and that they cannot hope to 
do in the long run except by bayonets and battleships) they 
will be accused of selfishness and a disregard of world-peace. 
But, on the other hand, if they were freely to admit Chinese 
and Japanese they would undoubtedly be sealing their own 
death warrant—a thing which no people have ever been 
known voluntarily to do. Even more difficult is the problem 
in South Africa and the adjacent “‘ white” territories, for 
there the potential black economic conqueror is not at a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles beyond the sea, but on the spot. 
No escape is to be found in fine sounding but meaningless 
phrases like that of General Smuts: “ It is not really a case 
of natives first or whites first, but Africa first.” For it is per- 
fectly clear that what Smuts, and every other statesman of 
the Union, means by “ Africa” is the small white community, 
which requires every sort of support, economic, political, and 
social, which laws can give to keep it in its position of 
privilege. 

To a certain extent we can sympathise with the white 
colonist’s point of view. The pioneer from Europe lands in 
Africa, risks his life in unhealthy regions among savage beasts 
and no less savage men, clears the forest, makes the desert to 
bloom, and finally establishes there an orderly society which 
he hopes will one day come to be an accurate reflection of the 
Old Country. Contact with the natives is inevitable, and it is 
far better that it should be through responsible officials and 
respectable planters than through irresponsible traders. The 
filibusters went to Africa to plunder : the settler goes there to 
build. Europeans, since the passing of the buccaneering age, 
have conferred many priceless boons upon these backward 
people. When the white man first came among them they 
were dwindling in numbers, owing to their inability to cope 
with microbes and with the gradual desiccation of large areas 
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of the continent. Moreover, the operation of famine, diseg 
infanticide, cannibalism, slave-raiding, and inter-tribal wa, 
fare, left the population in a state of depletion. We have 

ago discovered that the “‘ noble savage,” so dear to the hearty 
of eighteenth-century philosophers, was a figment of the 
imagination ; and a final blow was given to the delusion by 
the discovery that even in so fine a region as East Africa the 
native, left to his own devices, is not healthy. In one tribe 
there the mortality is 40 per cent., whereas that of England 
is only 7 per cent. Rasdy do these natives live to ol 
Their diet is ill-balanced. Their mode of life is such thatit 
makes easy the transmission of disease. They are a prey to 
internal parasites ;. few being free from tape-worms, round: 
worms, and hook-worms; while thousands are slain ev 
year by sleeping sickness, carried about by the tsetse-fly, 
Already the general level of health and energy has been con. 
spicuously raised as the result of the white man’s efforts to 
remedy these evils. The decline in numbers has been 
arrested, and now the native races are multiplying. The 
white man has suppressed cannibalism and the slave trade, 
cured dreadful diseases hitherto supposed to be incurable, 
restrained the cruelties of superstition, curbed the arbitrary 
power of the chiefs, and introduced among these stagnant 


people the foundation of all true civilisation and progress— | 


the rule of law. 


Nor are these the only benefits that the white man has 
conferred upon the native people of Africa. He brought to 
that continent a great proportion of the animals and plants 
that to-day are its chief sources of wealth. Before the coming 
of the foreigner Africa was a poor country. Cocoa was brought 
there from the Amazon. Rubber came from Brazil. Sugar 
had its home in India. Cotton came from America. Africa’s 
two stable foods—bananas and maize—were brought there, 
the one from Asia, the other from South America. Every 
invasion enriched Africa with plants and animals. Sheep, 


cattle, wheat, barley, sisal, coffee, oats, tea, potatoes, . | 


fruit-trees—these are a few of the white man’s gifts to Africa. 

We are not without examples in the world to-day of two 
or more races living amicably together within the same coun- 
try, sharing its resources, and enjoying complete equality, 
both social and economic. Such a country is Malaya, which 
is a meeting place for Indians, Chinese, Dutch, English, and 
French, as well as the indigenous inhabitants. The annual 
immigration of Chinamen alone amounts to 860,000—a figure 
equal to one-tenth of the total population. They enjoy the 
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same freedom as other people ; and all may come in except 
criminals, the diseased, and the destitute. There is no sort of 
discrimination against them: they own land, or concessions 
for plantations, and they do not pay extra taxes. The coun- 
try is full of wealthy Chinese merchants. Politically, of 
course, the ascendency belongs to England; but economic- 
ally it is rapidly passing into Chinese keeping. Yet all works 
perfectly smoothly. In the Ormsby-Gore Report, published 
some half-dozen years ago, we read : “‘ It is a remarkable fact 
to find in the mixture of races of which Malaya is composed a 
complete absence of antagonism, a mutual toleration, and 
universal goodwill.” Remarkable it certainly is, when we 
contrast it with the bitter racial feeling which pervades Aus- 
tralia, Kenya, and South Africa! ‘‘ Malaya,” writes Arnold 
Toynbee, “is the most prosperous and well-appointed part 
of the world (apart from the United States) that I have come 
across on any journey that I have made since the war’; and 
he attributes this happy condition of affairs to the harmonious 
co-operation of Chinese industry, British administrative 
capacity, and Nature’s bounty. Is it too much to expect that 
the same factors will come to operate beneficially in the wider 
fields of Africa and Australia ? 

One of the pressing problems, negligible in comparison 


| with the question of racial fusion, yet capable of causing 


trouble enough when badly handled, is that of native labour 


| conditions in the tropics. Since the dawn of history there 


have been men who work, and men who are worked for. We 
are all quite sure that work in itself is an excellent thing ; and 
we are equally certain that it is good for the other fellow’s soul 
that he should labour. At the same time, there is a marked 
disposition, if not to shirk the burden altogether, at least to 
pick and choose, retaining for our own delicate hands the best 
paid and the least irksome tasks, while leaving the undesirable 
jobs to such persons as can be compelled, bribed, or cajoled 
into taking them. Without its bondsmen Athens would not 
have been the fine thing that it was. Hundreds of thousands 


| of common men toiled and suffered and died that we might 


have Plato, Aeschylus, and Thucidides. Medisval Christen- 
dom had abjured slavery in its pure form among Christians ; 
but the lowest class on the social ladder differed very little 
from the best-used slaves, and the finest flowers of chivalry 
and piety grew in such a soil. Outside Christendom slavery 
flourished almost universally ; as indeed it does down to the 
present day in places where the white man has not forcibly 
suppressed it. 
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With that tradition behind them, it was only natural tha 
the white masters of the backward races should have tended 
to regard them as animated machines, to be used for the 
benefit of their lords. The Boer tradition especially is an eyj 
one. When England acquired the Cape in 1814 she found 
slavery an established institution there. The Boer settle, 
had actually assembled in solemn conclave and passed g 
resolution to the effect that ‘‘ it would be.more advantageous 
to employ slaves than to work.” Britain soon decreed the 
abolition of slavery, and by so doing incurred the undyj 
hostility of the Dutch colonists. Forced to emancipate their 
slaves, the settlers began to employ natives on terms which 
differed hardly at all from servitude, and feeling was bitter 
between them and the missionaries, who even then were 
teaching racial equality. From that day onward two rival 
policies have struggled for mastery: on the one hand, the 
idealism of the missionaries, not always well-informed, who 
wanted equality between native and white man ; and, on the 
other hand, the stern policy of racial repression and exploita- 
tion, for which the colonists in the main stood. Both policies 
were mistaken, and as neither was able to win a permanent 
victory laissez-faire triumphed, and one of the most difficult 
situations to be found anywhere in the world was created. 

It is a thousand pities that some uniform policy applicable 
to the British African territories as a whole should not by 
now have been formulated ; for as things are it varies from 
compulsory labour for the native in one territory to complete 
legal and economic independence for him in another. Lord 
Olivier is probably right when he maintains that the ultimate 
factor in the safeguarding of the rights of the native is land 
tenure. The landless native is at the mercy of the white 
man, and can be exploited as far as the limits allowed by law ; 
but ‘ capital has no control over labour, so long as labour has 
land on which it can support itself.” The native in West 
Africa possesses this safeguard ; but in South Africa he has 
lost it, and it is in jeopardy in Rhodesia and Kenya. On three 
all-important points—the land question, the use of pressure 
for the purpose of inducing natives to work on European 
plantations, and the relative claims of native and European 
agriculture to Government support—British policy still 
apes with an uncertain voice. Yet it is perfectly obvious 
that upon a proper solution being found for these questions 
the future relations between blacks and whites in Africa toa 
large extent depends. One thing is certain: no permanent 
progress will be made until it is fully recognised that the 
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black man is entitled to as good a life as the white man. 
“ Good enough for a Nigger ”’ is no fit policy for a democratic 
Commonwealth. The African native has precisely the same 
right to a good house, a good school, a good wireless set, a 
motor car, a good library, a good hospital, as has any 
European, and until we have acknowledged that right both 
in practice and in theory we have not laid an adequate foun- 
dation for the future progress of our tropical territories. 

For it is the recognition of fundamental human equality 
implied in such a policy that is the real crux of the whole 
problem of relationships between advanced and backward 
peoples. And the denial of such equality is all the more 
serious politically in that it is felt as a grievance only by 

le who are sufficiently civilised to be able to make things 
difficult for the white man who withholds it from them. 
Obviously the poor savage of the tropical forest is not suffi- 
ciently advanced to have any ideas at all about the matter : 
what he does know is that the white man (probably through a 
friendly compact with evil spirits !) is possessed of marvellous 
oe and he is perforce content to acknowledge his over- 
ordship. But the more civilised peoples who happen to be 
black, brown, or yellow, are not to be imposed upon so easily ; 
while in the case of races which can point to the fact that they 
were composing classics and building lovely structures of 
marble and porcelain when the ancestors of the white peoples 
now swaggering about the earth were content to clothe them- 
selves in the undressed skins of animals and to lives in caves, 
the matter becomes an intolerable outrage. 

But few questions are so difficult to debate as this one of 
social equality. One reason for that is that even where 
definite badges of inferiority (e.g. separate railway carriages, 
blackballing of coloured men in clubs, conferment of the 
franchise on racial lines, extra police supervision of the 
coloured, etc.) there may exist an immense amount of racial 
snobbishness for which it is well-nigh impossible to quote 
chapter and verse. Such snobbishness may take the form of 
avoiding a hotel table at which a coloured man is already 
seated, refraining from inviting the yellow man to your home, 
abstaining from doing to coloured people the little social 
courtesies which ordinarily pass between gentlemen, and a 
hundred other things, trivial in themselves, but tremendously 
important in the eyes of the super-sensitive victims. The 
problem of inter-racial marriage has already been dwelt upon. 
All that need be said at this point is that there exists a vast 
field of social intercourse over which equality can be prac- 
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tised without considering the question of marriage at all, 4 
man may hold decided views with regard to the undesirs. 
bility of his daughter marrying a Russian, a Spaniard, or g 
Mexican, without its ever entering his head that he would lx 
condescending if he were to treat members of these races ag 
in every way his social equals. And, as a matter of fact, 
Chinamen and Indians are not filled with the passionate 


desire to marry English girls which, to judge by outbursts on § 


the part of stern old Imperialists, one would suppose to be 
the dominating ambition of their lives; but they do, and 
that intensely, desire to be treated as equals, man for man, 

In admitting the full force of this claim to equality on the 
part of the coloured races, a sloppy sentimentality which 
takes no account of the actual facts must be eschewed. Let 
it be clearly understood that where there is no acceptance of 
the same fundamental outlook upon life, of the same values, 
and even of the same tastes, there can be no comradeship. It 
is so among ourselves. A peer does not necessarily feel his 
heart warming into friendship towards every other peer as 
such. On the contrary, a sporting duke is more likely to 
strike up a friendship with a jockey than with a lordly poet; 
while the aristocratic bookman will view the sporting peer 
with dislike and seek companionship among the humble 
denizens of the republic of letters. A black man who loves 
the best poetry, who appreciates the best music, who knows 
what makes a good picture, might be able to find a real friend 
at Oxford, or in the Atheneum; and he most certainly 
ought to be able to find one if to those accomplishments he 
also adds the qualities which we regard as of the essence of a 
gentleman. An approach must be made from both sides. 
The Englishman should broaden his culture so as to be 
enabled to appreciate Persian, Hindu, or Chinese literature, 
art, and manners, and have at least a sympathetic under- 
standing of the social customs of Africa and Asia generally. 
But the coloured peoples, too, have an essential part to play 
by endeavouring to understand the hidden springs of the 
finest life of the West. 


W. WATKIN DAVIES. 


BrrMInGHAM UNIVERSITY. 
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“THE OLD IS BETTER.” 
RAY KNIGHT. 


CHANGE is the one universal law, and the past half-century 
has witnessed remarkable changes in scientific thought. 
Mentally as well as esthetically the nineteenth century stood 
at a level best described as immature. Conquering Nature 
with unprecedented speed, the man of science was filled with 
an infallibility which led him to despise his elders, as it 
always leads the young. Self-confidence found expression in 
a synthesis wherein humanity, then credited with an anti- 

uity of not many thousand years, was conceived as passing 
through three stages in its mental growth, beginning in super- 
stition, proceeding on to speculation, and reaching its goal at 
last in certitude. Religion was dead, philosophy was + 1 ie ; 
man had now attained to science, based on the sure grounds 
of gh ae and observation, and all the mysteries were 
solved. Matter was self-subsisting and eternal, mind a casual 
by-product, man a promoted ape ; thought was secreted by 
the brain like gastric juices by the stomach, instinct was 
lapsed intelligence, free will and purpose were hallucinations ; 
chance alone was lord of all creation. Nothing remained for 
posterity but to work out the equations to a few further 
decimal places,! and if a futurity of chemistry and mathe- 
matics seemed a little bleak even when embellished with the 
later attractions of ectogenesis and monkey-gland inocula- 
tion, that was no fault of the courageous thinker standing 
erect amid the shattered fragments of delusion. Old and 
new were contrasted in a few memorable words. It was an 
Interesting fact, wrote a distinguished ethnologist, more in 
pity than contempt, 


“that there should still remain rude races yet living 
under the philosophy which we have so far passed from 
since physics, chemistry, biology, have seized whole 
provinces of the ancient animism, setting force for life 
and law for will,’’ 2 

1 W. McDougall, Body and Mind, p. 216. 

2 E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii., 188. 
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force and law ranking the higher in Victorian eyes! Comte, 
philosophy died an early death, but the habit of finality hy 
survived. That man and his origin are but the outcome, 
an accidental collocation of atoms, writes a later positivist, 
that all his labours and attainments are destined to extinction, 
and that the whole temple of his achievement must inevitably 
be buried beneath the débris of a universe in ruins, they 
things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certaiy 
that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand) 
Brave words ! 

Youth is impatient of argument, and Aristotle’s advice 
that scientific studies should be prefaced by a course in logic 
was neglected by our grandfathers, with absurd results, 
Mind being the one sure fact for every human being and 
matter nothing but impressions made thereon by some 
unknown, perceiver must take precedence of perceived, but 
enthusiasm set the cart before the horse and derived primary 
from secondary. No one then knowing that matter does 
not evolve, it was thought that life originated in inorganic 
atoms, an idea found so attractive that it continued to prevail 
even after a supposed demonstration of its falsity. Pasteur 
took an infusion of hay, boiled it, sealed it up, kept it for 
several weeks, and finding it devoid of living organisms, pro- 
nounced the famous dogma omne vivum e vivo, thenceforward 
“held by scientific investigators as established beyond all 
possible doubt.” 2 That a change in any of the conditions— 
light, temperature, “‘ harder” or “ softer” water, a longer 
period of keeping—might have led to a different result never 
occurred to the investigators, who did not even notice that 
the experiment had been conducted with organic matter! 
In the same way, humanity was declared to have a simian 
descent, no one realising that the common ancestor of man 
and ape could not himself have been an ape ; for sons do not 
beget their fathers. Further, if man raised himself from 
brutedom by dint of cultivating brain at the expense of 
belly,* reason suggested that he could continue in the ascent 
only by persevering in the discipline, but the ascetic was 
deemed a superstitious fool, and Darwin, so far from inciting 
his brethren to trample on the flesh, called celibacy (meaning 
encratism) a senseless practice. This indifference to logic, 
coupled with the contempt of authority characteristic of the 










1 Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, 47. 
2 Ray Lankester, Daily Telegraph, 7-8-11. 

3 G. F. Scott Elliot, Prehistoric Man, 80. 

* Descent of Man, 1918, 182. 
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young, led to immediate disaster. Misled by half-truths about 
the fittest surviving by struggling for existence, Germany 
rovoked a war in which the fittest were mercilessly 
futchered, and failure to profit by the lesson now threatens 
to reduce humanity to the blond beast level: yet it needs 
but to glance about a world in which the peaceful herbivores 
outnumber the red in tooth and claw by many millions to 
see that Nature’s real favourites are the meek. Man knows 
it intuitively, for the saints and prophets count innumerable 
worshippers but the military conquerors few or none. 

Contempt of authority showed itself in the attitude 
towards antiquity—nothing that the ancients thought was 
right, everything they taught was wrong ; but the course of 
modern science has been a steady re-ascent towards the 
ancient level. ‘* Nature loves to hide,” said early Greece, 
“the senses are bad witnesses,” but seeing was believing to 
the nineteenth century, whose notions were based on a 
theoretical physics likened by Sir James Jeans to a building 
ruined by a succession of earthquake shocks.! The catas- 
trophe has been brought about by the discovery that atoms 
are not incorruptible eternal billiard-balls but systems of 
tension in an unimaginable medium and capable of trans- 
mutation into other atoms, even of destruction. The Greek 
philosophers called this medium ether, the fifth element or 
quintessence of all created things, and their Phoenician tutors 
defined the atom as a node of force.2, An account left by one 
-o their pupils might have been taken from a modern text- 

ook ; 

“* These things rotate and are separated by force and 
swiftness, and the swiftness produces force; and their 
swiftness is in no way like that of things existing among 
men but is certainly many times as swift.” 3 


Plato went further and described the mysterious ‘‘ mother 
and reservoir of all things ” as “‘ an invisible and formless 
eidos partaking somehow of the obscurities of mind and most 
difficult to comprehend,” 4 with which may be compared the 


1 Address to the British Association, September 1984. 

* Enc. Brit., 9th edit., i., 460. The writer calls it a singular fancy. 

’ Anaxagoras, fr. 11. ‘‘ These things ” are not specified, but the words 
can only have one meaning. It is strange that the Greek ether should still 
be supposed to mean the upper air. Not. only was it expressly and 
repeatedly defined as the fifth element ; Empedocles called it “ the all- 
embracing Titan, sinking through earth with its long roots” (fr. 180, 166), 
which could hardly be the upper air ! 

* dvéparov el8ds 7 Kai dpoppov, mavdexds peraAduBavov Sé dmopwrard ap 
Tob vonrod Kai SvcaAwrdrarov; Tim. 51a. 
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following passage from Science and Civilisation (p. 285). lj 
matter, writes Mr Julian Huxley, 


“‘is associated with something of the same general 


description as mind in higher animals. . . . We believe § 


that there is only one fundamental substance, and that 
this possesses not only material properties, but pro. 
perties for which the word mental is the nearest 
approach.” 


Clearly the Greeks knew more about physics than Faraday 
and Maxwell. Science still seems reluctant to follow the 
old philosophers in referring the order visible throughout 
the Universe to the mental element in substance, but if 
matter is intrinsically disintegrative, a Neoplatonist idea 
recovered by our chemists,’ the step cannot be long 
deferred. 

Recent theory takes us further along the path to under- 
standing. Observation and calculation have led to the 
notion of a space-time continuum, solving various problems 
and reducing the Universe to better order, but it must not be 
supposed that the continuum is a fact—it is as fictitious as 
the square root of minus 1. These counters are useful for 
purposes of reckoning because the physical world is planned 
on a numerical basis, as Pythagoras and Plato knew,’ so that 
a correct arithmetic will lead to accurate results, but they 
themselves are not realities—they are merely a kind of 
scaffolding, to be discarded when the structure is complete, 
Time and space are not ejusdem generis. Duration is of the 
mind, dimension of the senses, and their union in a single 
formula is philosophically monstrous, therefore meaningless. 
Time is not something peculiar to clocks, as Professor 
Einstein seems to think,* but a condition of consciousness ; 
we can and often do get away from space in thought, but we 
cannot get away from time, for there could be no conscious- 
ness in a changeless now. Projected into the external world, 
duration becomes measurable and we call it time ; restricted 


1 W. R. Inge, Plotinus, i., 147; F. Soddy, Evolution in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge, 856, 408; so also Bergson. 

2 Pythagorean theories were largely based on the law of periodicity ; 
Aristotle, Met. 985b. 

3 “ Time is nothing more or less than the measurements obtainable by 
means of clocks’; Relativity, 26. Dr A. A. Robb exposes the fallacy in 
Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge: see also Eddington’s Nature 
of the Physical World, 62, 102. As Mr J. W. Dunne has shown, relativity 
ends in infinite regression; unfortunately Serialism does the same, 48 
must all mathematical cosmologies. 
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to the internal, when minutes of suffering or pleasure may 
lengthen into hours or dwindle into moments, it ignores the 

k. 
Othe rival and incompatible quantum theory makes it 
clear that the relativist’s formula is really an attempt to state 
the mental-material paradox of substance in terms of 2, y, 2 
—motion in terms of immobility. Theoretical physics, writes 
Sir Arthur Eddington, 


“is sharply divided into macroscopic theory and micro- 
scopic theory, the former dealing with systems on a scale 
perceptible to our gross senses, and the latter with the 
minute atomic substructure underlying the gross pheno- 
mena,” } 


or as Mr J. W. N. Sullivan puts it, phenomena on the grand 
scale are covered by relativity theory, phenomena on a 
minute scale by quantum theory.” The theories are impos- 
sible to reconcile because the one includes continuous mind, 
while the other is confined to discontinuous matter; the 
quanta might in fact have been predicted from the numerical 
basis of physics. There is a highly important consequence. 
Grand and minute or macroscopic and microscopic mean large 
and small gua man, not qua Sirius or atom, and it follows 
that the Universe is constructed according to the human scale. 
No vindication of ancient thought is more remarkable. Per- 
ceiving that the Himalayas are much larger than a Newton’s 
brain and the acres covered by a house-painter than the few 
inches illuminated by a Raphael, the Victorians loved to 
speak of man as an insignificant insect crawling about a 
tenth-rate planet; the philosophical counterpart, as one 
might say, of Mrs Grundy and her antimacassars. Adult 
minds, however, do not measure greatness with a foot-rule, 
and a maturer science has learnt that Protagoras was right— 
the insignificant insect is the measure of all things! In other 
words, our Universe is anthropocentric—naturally so, if as 
some suppose it is the creation of our minds *—and we are 
half-way back to Adam Kadmon. 

Plato’s cosmology now becomes a little more intelligible. 
Anticipating Einstein’s conception of the Universe as a 

1 New Pathways in Science, 20. 

2 Science: a New Outline, 146. Should a formula be devised to fit 
both theories, it will be purely artificial, because time can never represent 
duration. One cannot sit in a bucket and lift oneself up by the handle ! 

* Sir James Jeans inclines to this opinion: Observer, January, 19381. 
Protagoras of course was speaking of ideal man, but was misunderstood to 
mean ordinary man. The error is corrected in the Theaetetus. 
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finite sphere, he described it as a blend of peras and apeiron 
(numerically finite matter and durationally non-finite ming 
an animal like man himself, who also is a blend of mind an4 
matter, and in macrocosm as in microcosm mind was the 


controlling partner—‘‘ Nous orders all things, psyche make, | 


us what we are.”’! Function therefore preceded struct 

as even the Arunta has known these many thousand year, 
The Victorian notion that man attained to human rank 
because chance happened to provide him with massive brain 
and skilful hand—in effect, that eyes came before seeing—has 
been abandoned, and it is now recognised that these equip- 
ments were evolved in compliance with an inner need, 
Natural selection may have preserved but could never have 
originated the new creations. Psyche, as it seems, makes 
mutational experiments, many of them failures because, as 
Mendel’s discoveries have taught us, she attorns to discon- 
tinuous number when she seeks material expression, and the 
medium is difficult to manage. Other experiments met with 
such swift success that it took only a relatively short time to 
fashion organs and adaptations whose incredible complexity 
the physiologist is only just beginning to appreciate. Those 
who see nothing but “ the result of purposeless and random 
variation sifted by purposeless and automatic selection”? 
in these intricacies—the eye, for example, or the pituitary 
gland, or the sphex’s sure anatomy, or the symbiosis of ant 
and protozoa, or any other biological marvel—have not 
sufficiently considered the odds against their theory.’ It 
would have needed a procession of astronomical light-years 
for chance to evolve so much as an amceba—and having 
evolved it, chance would almost certainly have destroyed it 
within an hour—but the biologists who tell us that it took 
forty million years to make a horse of Eohippus tell us in the 
next breath that it took only a few hundred thousand to 
turn an ape into a man! Even credulity should be con- 
sistent. 

Mens agitat molem was axiomatic to the ancient thinkers, 
and strange though it will seem to say so, it is equally 
axiomatic to the materialist ! Nothing has concealed it but 
the youthful habit of using words without reflecting on their 
meaning. Living beings are admittedly organised—so too 
are atoms and stellar systems, for that matter—but organism 


1 Phileb. 27b, Tim. 88b, Phaed. 96c, Legg. 959a, etc. 

* Julian Huxley, Evolution: Fact and Theory, 248. 

% Multillions to 1, according to Sir Arthur Eddington ; New Pathways, 
60. 
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d organisation are not primary data like heat and light or 
ten 4 energy. They are nouns of a verb which the 


dictionary defines as 


** to form into a whole consisting of interdependent parts, 
co-ordinate the parts of, arrange according to a uniform 
plan or for a given purpose, provide with a definite 
structure or constitution,” 4 


all being acts of something for which we have no name 
but mind. An organism is a kind of machine, that is, an 
instrument created by intelligence for a specific purpose ; an 
accidental machine is a contradiction in terms, and it would 
puzzle Omnipotence itself to make one. If then the 
materialist means some kind of “ natural ”’ or casual product 
by the words, he must amend his nomenclature and speak of 
collocation instead of organisation and heap instead of 
organism. Substitutes having been found for other illegiti- 
macies such as function and behaviour, it will be apparent 
that the exclusion of Nous, whether from Nature or scientific 
theory, leaves us with nothing but anoia; or paranoia 
perhaps would be the better word. Similar inattention to 
verbal accuracy is noticeable in the little manual whence we 
have just taken a quotation, where the élan vital is called a 
metaphor and evolution is ascribed to “the elementary 
chemical properties of living matter ’’ 2; which is either a 
petitio principit or something worse. Mind being inseparable 
from life, as most biologists agree,* it follows that if growth, 
metabolism, and reproduction are chemical properties, so too 
are memory and purpose. A more careful use of language 
will ascribe these properties to the mental element which, as 
Mr Julian Huxley tells us, is associated with all matter—the 
organising factor in Creation ; and for the rest, a little intro- 
spection will assure anyone who cares to think that the élan 
vital is not a metaphor but a conscious urge, at any rate in 
man. Without it, who would trouble to write a scientific 
manual ? 

Further consequences follow. What shall a man give in 
exchange for his psyche ? Consciousness is more to him than 
body, and if he is the measure of all things, the material 
element in Nature must be subordinated to the mental 

1 Century Dictionary. 

* Evolution : Fact and Theory, 240. 

* See Thomson’s System of Animate Nature, passim. Unless matter is 
purposive it is not alive, says Keith (Ni Century and After, Feb- 
pag i a and C. Lloyd Morgan attributes mental concomitants even 


Vou, XXXV. No. 8. 15 
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element. Nor is it reasonable to predicate a quality of jj 
opposite, and students of heredity should therefore degis 
from looking for continuity in a mass of discontinuoy 
protons and electrons separated by relatively enormoy 
distances, with nothing to connect them but an immaterij 
zther. So obviously is the continuity mental that eyy 
materialistic Haeckel was forced to credit the germ-plasy 
with a psychic counterpart to which he gave the name ¢ 
mneme ; which is certainly preferable to a swarm of chromp. 
somes, ids, idants, biophores, and genes all dancing togethe 
on a needle-point like the schoolman’s angels. The gem. 
plasm lies in the very vortex of the flux, never the same fry 
two successive seconds; and even if we grant the genes 
immutable proton-electrons of their own, how are the 
instructed in their duties ?_ Tandem usque recurret ; creation 
of the mind cannot take the place of mind, and it is worth 
remembering that the one approximate continuity knowntp 
us in Nature is the sense of personal identity which persists 
unchanged in all of us from childhood to old age amid th 
ceaseless metabolisms of brain and body. There is no reason 
why it should disappear with death. 

Chance-science has been destroyed, appropriately eno 
by an accidental photograph taken forty years ago and t 
ensuing earthquake shocks. The consequences to religion 
cannot be noticed here, but the Comtian scheme deserves a 
final word. As a matter of experience, individual minds do 
not progress from religion through philosophy to science, but 
pursue a contrary development, beginning in youthful 
positivism, rising to a wider outlook in middle life, and 
inclining to piety in old age. The world of thought is follow- 
ing that sequence. Science has been forced up into philo- 
sophy, and philosophy will re-ascend into religion when more 
is known of psyche, officially denied in Darwin’s time, to be 
rediscovered twelve years later; for it is already evident 
that psyche holds the secrets of the Universe, and religion is 
nothing but advanced psychology. Europe is nearing man- 
hood. ‘‘ You Greeks are young of soul,” said the Egyptian 
priest to Solon ; the Victorians were very young of soul, and 
an older humanity is paying for their indiscretions. 


RAY KNIGHT. 










EASTBOURNE. 


1 By Tyndall, addressing the British Association in 1874. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


Ir is gratifying on this occasion to record the foundation of an 
international philosophical society and in connection therewith the 
appearance of a new philosophical Zeitschrift, both named Philosophia, 
under the capable leadership of Dr Arthur Liebert, the well-known 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Belgrade. The effort to 
form a Committee consisting of philosophical workers throughout the 
world began towards the end of September, 1935, and an imposing list of 
members, from well-nigh every country of the globe, is now published. 
The project was animated from the start by the conviction that 
philosophy, being concerned with problems of the most general kind, 
was peculiarly a branch of culture which, beyond any other, provided 
a field for the friendly interchange of thought and reflection. At the 
back of varied ideals and modes of living there must still be the 
conviction that mind and self-consciousness are the supreme factors 
in human experience, and that to banish these to subordinate realms 
of existence is destined to result in futility. ‘‘ So soon as this universal 
and super-national meaning of philosophy is realised and recognised, 
it must make for the deepening and spiritualising of the relation 
between nations and peoples.” It is not yet quite clear what the 
Society proposes to do in furtherance of these aims, but the first 
issue of the Zeitschrift “‘ Philosophia” is, at least, a promising indica- 
tion of what it may accomplish. This issue is, in fact, the volume for 
1986, embracing four Parts; and can, without exaggeration, be 
described as a brilliant production. The editor was extremely 
fortunate in obtaining the papers that were read, during the year 
1984-5, at the ‘‘ Cercle philosophique de Prague pour les recherches 
sur ’entendement humain,” as also a series of lectures delivered by 
Professor Edmund Husserl in Prague during the month of November, 
1985. The first-mentioned essays are devoted to the general topic 
“das Wesen des Geistes ” ; and one realises at once the difficulty of 
translating the term ‘‘ Geist ” either by the English word “ spirit” 
or “mind.”—The opening essay is by Professor J. B. Kozak of 
Prague on “‘ Das Wesen der geistigen Intention,” and he develops 
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in an interesting way the notion of Intentionalitat as portrayed in th 
writings of Brentano and Husserl. “ Meaning,” it is argued, is th. 
central point on which all that is mental turns; the reference to 
objects as such is the essence of mental activity. But we apprehenj 
not only material but ideal objects; the latter are never identical 
with the present conditions and processes of our mental life; anj 
they need not be existents—Dr Ludwig Landgrebe, writing m 
“* Geist und Transzendenz des Bewusstseins,”’ lays stress upon the cop. 
sideration that the self must be thought of as executing acts, and that 
that implies a mode of experiencing, a consciousness of spontaneity, 
as distinguished from a merely affective condition.—Then, in a pape 
on “ Der Geist und die zwei Grundschichten der Intentionalitit,” 
Dr Jan Patotka insists on the importance of recognising that exper. 
encing involves not only act-intentionality but also what I suppose we 
may call subjective structure.—Professor Emile Utitz contributes q 
suggestive essay on “ Geist als Gerechtigkeit,”’ and insists that 
“‘ meaning,”’ as Professor Kozak understands it, must aim at appro- 
priateness, relevancy and rightness.—The symposium is fittingly con- 
cluded by Professor Oskar Kraus’s article “‘ Ueber die mannigfache 
Bedeutung des ‘ Geistes ’.”” He would distinguish three senses of the 
word : (a) when it stands for consciousness generally ; (b) when itis 
used in the narrower sense of non-sensuous awareness ; and (c) when 
in the narrowest sense of all it signifies such consciousness as judges 
rightly —Beyond question, however, the most important contribution 
to the volume before us is that of Professor Husser] on “ Die Krisis 
der Europaischen Wissenschaften und die Transcendentale Phino- 
menologie,” consisting of one hundred pages, which is to be followed 
by a series of further articles that will form as a whole an introduc 
tion to the phanomenological philosophy. What he calls the crisis 
in the sciences Professor Husser] attributes to the excessive specialisa- 
tion characteristic of present-day research. Just as psychology, 
which in former times could claim to be the fundamental philoso- 
phical science, has become lost in a futile “‘ psychologism,” so philo- 
sophy itself is tending to lose its significance as the science of the 
universal and becoming engulfed in a subjectivism the outcome of 
which is the dismissal of metaphysics as mere “nonsense.” As 
against this tendency, the author directs attention to the ancient ides 
of philosophy as the science of the totality of being, and traces the 
way in which that idea was revived in the period of the Renaissance. 
He emphasises the stupendous advance made by Galileo when he 
showed nature to be susceptible of mathematical treatment. As con- 
trasted with the causal law of the sensuous world, Galileo discovered 
the a priori form of the true (the idealised and mathematical) world, 
the law of exact lawfulness, according to which every event of 
idealised nature must be subject to exact rules. Thus the way was 
prepared for the Cartesian dualism between material nature and the 
world of spiritual beings. In a more radical sense than is usually 
meant, Professor Husserl looks upon Descartes as the “ father of 
modern philosophy”. There is to be found, he thinks, in the first two 
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editations a depth of meaning which is so difficult to grasp that 
a Descartes himself allowed it to slip from him. When it had 
become evident that the “‘I” cannot be included in the sphere of 
entities the reality of which may be doubted, the ground was cut 
from under any thorough-going scepticism. For so soon as the “I 
am” is seen to be indubitably certain, it is manifest that it carries 
other indubitable certainities with it. Swm cogitans more concretely 
expressed would run: ego cogito—cogitata qua cogitata. And that 
includes all cogitationes, singly and in the synthetical unity of a 
cogitatio, in which as cogitatum the world had and has for the think- 
ing subject valid being. The full import of his position was hidden 
from Descartes because he made the mistake of identifying this 
transcendental ego with the pure “ soul” as mens sive animus sive 


The Discourse on Method was published in June, 1687, and to 
commemorate its third centenary there has been issued (January, 
1987) a special number of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 
containing twelve articles all devoted to the philosophy of Descartes.— 
The opening essay is by Professor Leon Brunschvicg on “‘ La Pensée 
Intuitive chez Descartes et chez les Cartésiens.”’ Intuition was not 
for Descartes any mystical faculty, nor an outcome of constructive 
imagination; it emerged from the light of the intellect alone, and 
was more certain than deduction, because simpler. It had indeed the 
direct character of perception; but it was purely and exclusively 
intellectual. Although a “ sort of instinct,” it was opposed to instinct 
as commonly understood, which was “ in us as animals.” It was its 
own justification, and no attempt at justification could render it 
more manifest than it is to simple apprehension.—Professor Emile 
Bréhier writes on “‘ Matiére cartésienne et Création.” Descartes 
identified material substances with extension. Spinoza and Male- 
branche so far accepted his teaching, but at the same time they 
changed what may be called the “ metaphysical status ” of exten- 
sion. According to them it was no longer to be identified with 
material things. For Spinoza it became an Attribute of God; and 
for Malebranche the divine Word itself, in which created minds parti- 
= Professor Bréhier tries to show the reasons for this apotheosis. 

€ points to the precarious position of the notion of creation in the 
Cartesian system ; Descartes made no attempt to analyse the concept 
nor to justify his use of it. The creation of matter was, in fact, for him 
a theological dogma based on the authority of revelation.—After 
“Quelques Réflexions,” by Professor Albert Rivaud, “sur la 
Méthode Cartésienne,” Dr S. V. Keeling contributes a suggestive 
article on “‘ Le Réalisme de Descartes et le Role des Natures Simples,” 
the object of which is to draw attention to an aspect of Cartesian 
doctrine which has not been sufficiently taken account of. The pre- 
valent interpretation has exaggerated the extent of the knowledge 
which Descartes would have admitted to be “ representative.” As a 
matter of fact, Descartes recognised that all judgements claim to refer 
to what exists, because in the act of judging we are or believe our- 
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SURV 


selves to be in contact with a reality which is in general other than francaise 
idea which purports to represent it. While the Cartesian dualism, Attentio 
sense and understanding has been constantly emphasised, it hyl« The D 
seldom heen noted that there was a second dualism relative to tly the editc 
object known. Some judgements there are which bring us into direg Huygens 
contact with the existents themselves, rather than with ideas of then, century 
Indeed, it was only because there are occasions when we attajy epoch ; 
immediately to existent realities that we are able to discover thf tion lay 
representative character which is the peculiar feature of ideas, Th for a me 
sort of entities thus directly apprehended were of two kinds : (1) thos} jn phys' 
which are called in the Regulae “‘ simple natures ” (of three kinds; typical 
a, purely mental, such as “ knowing,” “doubting,” “ willing”s} was tot 
b, purely physical, such as “shape,” “‘ movement,” “ direction”.§ world. 

and c, common natures, such as “ existence,” “ unity,” “ duration} new de} 
“‘ likeness,” “difference ’’); and (ii) those entities which we call} series o 
“* representative ideas,’ each of them being in fact the “ objective} cartésier 
reality ” of some mode of knowing, made possible by abstraction } in thes 
All our knowledge of the actual world is, according to Descartes} physics 
based upon our intuitive apprehension of “‘ simple natures,” because} has its 
the actual world is built up of complexes of which these “ simpk} Mechar 
natures” are constituents. The Cartesian realism rests not on th by the 
supposition that existent entities are always “‘ seen ’’ through means} theorer 
of our ideas and judgements, but on the fact that existent reality is} Intern: 
apprehended directly or immediately. Further, the circumstance} during 
that we know objects through the intermediation of ideas does not} Henri! 
imply that what we have knowledge of must necessarily be an idea— 
There follows an interesting treatment by Dr J. Laporte of “La 
Liberté selon Descartes.” He shows that while, according to Des-} notice. 
cartes, liberty of indifference is a very real state of mind, manifested | Locke 
in all those cases where we have to decide in the absence of, or on} knowl 
insufficient, rational grounds, yet it is an imperfect state, and that} intros) 
Descartes held the highest freedom to subsist when we are in a con: | empiri 
dition in which we cannot resist the dictate of truth.—In an essay } that | 
on “ Descartes et la Vie Morale” Dr H. Gouhier deals with (a) the} knowl 
primary intuition of Descartes, (b) Wisdom (Sagesse) and Morality—} And i 
the science of Morals is, said Descartes “‘ the highest and most perfect | one k 
which, presupposing an entire knowledge of the other sciences, is the | —The 
last degree of wisdom ”—(c) the contentment of the soul, and (d) the | Point 
rights of man in his concrete nature as the union of mind and body. | is pro 
The morality of Descartes has three aspects. It is a kind of wisdom, } and | 
a culture of reason which leads to the happy life of the soul. But two} he co 
obstacles to this wisdom call for consideration—the natural union of} the re 
mind and body, and the historic union of the individual with society — } he ga 
The remaining papers in this number are of a more technical characte? | majo 
Professor G. Loria writes on Descartes’ Geometry, Professor F.} could 
Enriques on Descartes and Galileo, and Dr H. Dreyfus Le Foyer 0 } syntt 
the medical conceptions of Descartes. The three concluding essays | prior 
by E. Signoret, C. von Brockdorff, and G. Beaulavon discuss respet: | the : 
tively “ Cartésianisme et Aristotélisme,” “ Descartes et les Lumieres| urge 
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er than thel francaises,” and “‘ La Philosophie de Rousseau et l’esprit cartésien.”— 
dualism Attention should be drawn to the article (Mind, January 1987) on 
ed, it hui“ The Discourse on Method (1687-1987) ” by Professor Leon Roth, 
‘Ave to thi the editor of the great edition of the Correspondence of Descartes and 
into dined Huygens, published in 1926. In the last decade of the seventeenth 
8 Of them century Cartesianism, so Professor Roth maintains, marked an 
We attain epoch ; it was the dividing line in the history of thought. The revolu- 
scover thi tion lay in the attempt to substitute a physics based on metaphysics 
leas, for a metaphysics based on physics. Descartes’ primary interest was 
in physics and the interpretation of the facts of Nature, and his 

iH typical study was Optics. The general movement of Cartesianism 
illing”} was to the very end from the self to God and from God to the external 
world. We are wont to think of the Discourse as inaugurating the 
new departure in metaphysics, the typical product of which is the 
series of meditations which in our day has inspired the Méditations 
cartésiennes of Husserl. Descartes himself was, however, interested 
in these metaphysical principles only as providing the basis for his 
physics, and the work he himself regarded as central, the Principles, 
has its analogue not in the Meditations of Husserl, but in the 
Mechanics of Mach. The death-blow to Cartesianism was given not 
by the satire or logical arguments of Jesuit Fathers, but by the sober 
theorems of Newton.—It ought to be mentioned that the ninth 
International Congress of Philosophy to be held in Paris this year 
during the first week in August, under the presidency of Professor 
Henri Bergson, will be devoted to the discussion of papers on different 
aspects of Cartesian philosophy. 

Two papers on Locke in Philosophy (January 1937) call for 
notice—The one is by Professor R. I. Aaron, who maintains that 
Locke was an “empiricist,” inasmuch as he conceived that all 
knowledge depends ultimately on sense-experience or reflection (i.e. 
introspection) for its subject-matter. But it is essential to distinguish 
empiricism from sensationalism. Locke explicitly rejected the view 
that knowledge is sensation and that sensation is the only kind of 
knowledge. Sensation merely provided the materials of knowledge. 
And in Book IV. of the Essay sensitive knowledge is regarded as but 
one kind of knowledge ; there are other and more important kinds. 
—The other article is by Dr A. C. Ewing, who deals with “ Some 
Points in the Philosophy of Locke.” Dr Ewing doubts whether Locke 
' | is properly to be described as an “ empiricist.” If he were alive now 
and had produced a philosophy of the type which he did produce 
he could not reasonably have been called an empiricist, but rather 
the reverse, seeing that, though he was not fond of the phrase a priori, 
he gave a more important place to the a priori in effect than do the 
majority of philosophers of the present day. For he held that ethics 
*| could become an a priori science like mathematics ; he insisted that 
synthetic a priori judgements were possible and indeed the only a 
priori judgements which were of much use ; he claimed to establish 
the existence of God by a priori metaphysical argument; and he 
urged that a priori knowledge might conceivably occur with respect 
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to any kind of quality or relation.—In Mind (January 1987) thy 
the first part of an essay on “‘ The Unity of Berkeleian Philogg 

by Professor A. A. Luce, who has done so much to further the se Gover" 
of Berkeley’s philosophy. On the strength of the external evidegae Gover 
Professor Luce contends that Berkeley had one philosophy jn jim did re 
and one only. “‘ Berkeley was no ordinary man ; in youth he elimi the ob 
so high and saw so far that his ‘ development ’ could consist only appar 
seeing wider applications of that early philosophy, which he neg tical ‘ 
abandoned, never out-grew, and never changed.” I think Proj was 2 
Luce is perfectly right in insisting that there was no violent bye Hum 
from the position of the earlier writings in Berkeley’s more matym to the 
works, and I entirely agree that the early teaching in regard ym by th 
abstract ideas was never by him relinquished. At the same tinge destr 
although it is legitimate enough to speak of Berkeley’s philosophy aj title ' 
unity, it is scarcely conceivable that in the course of forty years} origi 
views underwent no advance, no expansion, no modification. A gr ubli 
philosopher does not allow his god-like reason to fust in him unug ein 
Indeed, was it not Berkeley’s own dictum that he who would make lated 
real progress in knowledge “ must dedicate his age as well as youth, ty on F 
later growth as well as first fruits, at the altar of Truth’? It seem tran 
to me unquestionable that in Siris there are indications of a mew usef 
physical theory which certainly Berkeley had not reached when bg else’ 
wrote the Principles—The Analogy was first published in 1786, aj that 
Mr E. Campbell Mossner’s book on Bishop Butler and the Agewm tem 
Reason (New York: Macmillan, 1986, 15s. net) is an appropriaife ced 
commemoration of the bicentenary. The aim of the work is, wea out 
told, to study Butler as an index to the intellectual development 
of his time. A full account is given of the rise and progress of Deismjy Ret 
which is treated as a generalised mode of thought, preferring a li} 0 
of charges against Christianity on the ground of reason. This rationl 170 
indictment is considered in two sections. The first, the less important,™ the 
“* Deism before Locke—Constructive Deism,” emphasising the sufi Pe 
ciency of reason, is a sort of negative indictment. The second anig © 
pre-eminent, “‘ Deism after Locke—Critical Deism,” arraigns thy thé 
Christian evidences in a positive indictment. A careful and critialy the 
treatment follows of Butler’s defence of revealed religion against th— ° 
Deistic charges in the two Parts of the Analogy. Butler’s used— 
analogy is, it is pointed out, precisely that suggested by Berkeleyinh ™ 
Aleiphron, a viewing, namely, of “the dispensations of grace anig 9 
nature” in such a way “as may make it probable, although mud} 4 
should be unaccountable in both, to suppose them derived from the P! 
same Author and the workmanship of one and the same Hand.’— 
There are, so Mr Mossner conceives, four radical defects in th 
Analogy which mar the whole work. (a) In practice the argument 
from probability not infrequently became for Butler the argument 
from possibility ; and he did not appreciate that the theory of probe 
bility as he applied it to analogy was capable of extension to various 
schemes other than the Christian. (b) Hume made it clear that 
analogy, if carried out logically, can go to show only that religion # 
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: the same as life itself, a position morally and religiously meaningless 


and untenable. (c) Butler continually shifts between Natural 
Government and Supernatural Government as he tries to equate 
Government by Law with Government by Will. (d) Though Butler 
did recognise that it is no positive proof of Revelation to show that 
the objections to it are just as valid against Natural Religion, he was 
apparently unconcerned with the sceptical, agnostic, or even atheis- 
tical dilemma implied. The genuinely constructive work of Butler 
was accomplished not in the Analogy but largely in his Sermons on 
Human Nature, published in 1726.—Kant wrote two introductions 
to the Kritik of Judgement. That which he first drafted was replaced 
by the Introduction as we now have it. The former was not, however, 
destroyed ; it was preserved among Kant’s writings and bore the 
title On Philosophy in General. For some time only a fragment of the 
original was accessible ; but at length the full unabridged text was 

ublished, and it has been carefully edited by Gerhard Lehmann for 
Meiner’s Philosophische Bibliothek. This text has been recently trans- 
lated into English by Humayun Kabir under the title Immanuel Kant 
on Philosophy in General (Calcutta: University Press, 1985). The 
translation is on the whole well done and reliable, and should be 
useful to English students of Kant, for perhaps more clearly here than 
elsewhere Kant insists on the autonomy of feeling, and lays it down 
that, in the last analysis, pleasure and pain cannot be explained in 
terms of anything else, they can only be felt. The translation is pre- 
ceded by four introductory essays in which Mr Kabir seeks to bring 
out the essential unity of the three Kritiken. 

In the department of ancient philosophy, writing on “ The 
Receptacle” (Phil. R., November 1987), Dr Raphael Demos pro- 
pounds some rather novel views concerning Plato’s conception of the 
inodoyy in the Timaeus. The receptacle is, he points out, for Plato 
the container (Sefapenj) of events, a void in which events happen and 
perish, and is further identified with space (ydépa). But, Dr Demos 
contends, the receptacle is not simply space, but space-time. It is 
the ground of things succeeding each other, as well as of the fact 
that they are extended. It is a spatio-temporal continuum, and 
events arise from the ingression of Forms into space-time. The word 
time is, it is true, ambiguous. It may refer either to measurable 
motion or to undifferentiated flux. In the first sense, time belongs, 
according to Plato, to the mixed class, having been created by God 
along with the world. In the second sense, time denotes an uncreated, 
primordial fact ; and is a character of the receptacle. In the former 
rendering it is actual, in the latter it is latent time. Furthermore, 
the realm of Forms is not a sufficient cause of passing things; it 
explains their structure, order and nature; it does not explain their 
existence. The factor which accounts for the transition from ideality 
ito actuality is the receptacle; it is the principle of existence. 
(What, however, is the Platonic term answering to what Dr Demos 
here calls “‘ existence ” ?).—Under the title “ Aristotle’s Theory of 
Reason (II.): The Poetic Reason” Professor Frank Granger con- 
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tributes an article to the October number of Mind to supplement and 


complete a well-known article of his on “ Aristotle’s Theory yf 


Reason ”’ which appeared in Mind in 1898. Then he made an at 

to view Aristotle’s thought apart from the theistic and supernatum| 
implications read into it by Alexander of Aphrodisias and his sucegs, 
sors. In the present article he makes a corresponding attempt to 
understand Aristotle the better on another side by eliminating from 
his account of the poetic reason the confused and irrelevant implica. 
tions brought in under the cloak of “* esthetics.” 

The new volume of Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (NS, 
Vol. XXXVI., London: Harrison & Sons, 1986, 25s. net) contains q 
number of interesting papers. The Presidential Address by Professor 
J. L. Stocks (now Vice-Chancellor of the University of Liverpool) is 
on “ The Need for a Social Philosophy.” The man of action, he 
points out, has little leisure or inclination to discuss the principles on 
which he acts. His critical thinking has to be done largely for him, 
Hence a social philosophy is needed for this purpose—a philosophical 
synthesis specialising in the social field as philosophers also specialise 
in science or the field of art. This post-war generation is, he contends, 
in urgent need of such a synthesis. Our young men and women ar 
attracted to the Marxist creed, not so much because it is adequate 
and theoretically unanswerable, as because it is the only coherent 
body of doctrine that they can find.—Judge H. C. Dowdall writes on 
‘**Corporate Personality psychologically regarded as a System of 
Interests.”’ His aim is to see how far the relevant science, psychology, 
can carry us towards a solution of the problem that lies at the root 
of all the social sciences, the essential nature, namely, of corporate 
entity. Basing himself on Ward’s Psychological Principles, the author 
urges that the unity of society lies in personality. The term per 


sonality accommodates the essential fact that co-operation involves | 


something of the nature of an integrated and integrating mind among 
those who take part in it. ‘‘ Mind,” not brain, for there is no social 
brain; and “ integrated’ as well as ‘ integrating,” for corporate 
entity implies some acquired community of disposition among the 
members as well as some mechanism for the co-ordination of appro- 
priate action on occasion as it arises.—In ‘‘ A Note upon Time and 
Cause,” Mr J. I. McKie maintains that an actual Universe which 
contains change must be a developing continuous whole, composed 
of individuals distinct but not utterly discrete, and that such 4 
Universe cannot help but be rational, in the sense that the pattern of 
its development must exhibit a recognisably individual system. Thus 
the laws of causal uniformity, which appear as one aspect of that 
principle, are inexorable—Most readers will turn eagerly to Mr 
Bertrand Russell’s essay on ‘‘ The Limits of Empiricism.” He con- 
tends that we all in fact are unshakeably convinced that we know 
things which pure empiricism would deny that we can know. Experi- 
ence gives more information than pure empiricism can account for, 
In perceiving a sensible fact, for example, we can perceive the 
universals which are qualities or relations of parts of the fact, and 
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we can perceive relations and properties of these universals. General 
propositions, again, can be wnderstood so soon as we understand their 
terms.—Professor Beatrice Edgell deals with the account of “* Con- 
ceptual Recognition ” in present-day psychology. Locke and Ber- 
keley failed, she argues, in their attempt to construct a general idea 
out of particulars, and the subsequent efforts of the Association school 
only made this failure more obvious. Bradley’s claim that the 
universal is present in perceptual experience is a keystone for the 
psychology of conception. Knowing does not start with discrete 
items. Gestalt psychology has fully demonstrated the importance of 
organised wholes. 

As handling boldly an extremely difficult subject in philosophical 
theology, Principal F, H. Brabant’s Bampton Lectures of last year on 
Time and Eternity in Christian Thought (London : Longmans, 1987, 
15s, net) will appeal to a wide circle of readers. The first four Lectures 
treat the matter historically—the concept of Eternity in Greek specu- 
lation (Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus), in the Old and New Testaments and 
in early Christian thought (St Augustine, Boethius, Aquinas, Hooker), 
and finally in modern philosophy from the time of Descartes to our 
own day. Then he proceeds to a constructive treatment. The fifth 
Lecture deals with “‘ The Nature of Time,” and it is contended that 
while we can say that Time is not the most perfect form of reality, 
we can never say that it is a delusion or that it is without significance. 
But the element of Time and Change, taken by itself, it is urged, 
neither explains reality as we know it, nor satisfies the deepest 
demands of the human soul. The sixth Lecture is “On the Nature 
of Eternity and its Relation to Time.” Time, it is argued, could not 
subsist without the support of a non-temporal principle. God is 
eternal as being Perfection itself, which cannot change, not because 
it is fixed in any frozen rigidity but because it already contains all 
that is good and cannot therefore admit of improvement. Being and 
becoming are really distinct, and the same value which exists perfectly 
in the eternal is imperfectly imitated in the world of becoming. 
Nevertheless, the temporal process is neither a mere succession of 
different things nor an inevitable progress to some pre-destined end. 
Change and succession achieve things that endure. Much of God’s 
will is already done; in so far as any age or individual realises 
something great in art or life, it has copied the Divine; something 
godlike is already achieved. The last two Lectures deal with “‘ Creation 
and Predestination ” and the nature of human immortality. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
Universiry CoLLEGE, LONDON. 

















REVIEWS. 


Les Origines du Nouveau Testament. By Alfred Loisy.—Paris: 
Emile Nourry, 1986.—Pp. 875.—380 fr. net. 


Ir were much to be desired that Loisy’s work on the New Testament 
received more notice in this country than it does. Like the searching 
questions put by an inquisitive child to his father, it may awaken 
wholesome doubt as to the validity of judgements, hitherto accepted 
on authority, and, by challenges previously unencountered, ultimately 
lead to a more rational and defensible verdict on problems of New 
Testament literature. Tradition is so pervasive and persistent in 
university faculties of theology as well as in ministerial seminaries 
that there is no little danger of its being accepted, without much 
examination, as a body of incontrovertible facts. 

The history of New Testament criticism clearly reveals the 
extent to which data in gospels and epistles are patient of differing 
and even conflicting interpretations. The changes, e.g. during the 
last two decades in the statements and so-called solutions of the 
Synoptic Problem, the emergence of Form Criticism, the analysis of 
the sources of the second gospel, and the fuller recognition of apologetie 
in the Christian scriptures have made it plain that more questions 
remain open than are commonly confessed by New Testament 
teachers—to say nothing of their pupils in pulpits. In particular, 
the earliest period of Christian history, when materials now embodied 
in the New Testament were being formed, collected and edited, is still 
largely shrouded in darkness. A few of the Christian writings, ¢.g. 
2 Corinthians and the Apocalypse, even upon the surface, betray 4 
lack of unity and testify to a singular indifference to logic on the 
part of author, editor or copyist. These and other phenomena, like 
the doctrinal poetic passages in the epistles, provide the occasion for 
fresh and far-reaching theories of the origins of the New Testament. 
Of these Loisy’s is the most thoroughgoing, involving nothing less 
than the undermining of the Christianity familiar to the churches, 
orthodox and heterodox alike. Briefly, his thesis is that the teaching 
of Jesus, so far as he taught at all, was exclusively eschatological and 
revolutionary, for the Kingdom of God involved the disappearance of 
the Roman authorities. He differed only from the zealots in that he 
trusted God to execute His judgements and fulfil His promises, whilst 
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they were ready to promote with force of arms the advent of the 
Kingdom. Only after his death, through the faith of disciples in his 
reappearance, was Jesus recognised as Messiah. The gospels are not 
in any sense historical documents relating to the earthly life of Jesus, 
put only products of the cult of the Lord Jesus Christ, though there 
is no evidence that Jesus is responsible for the faith of which he 
became the object. The parable in Luke xiv., especially v. 27, 
“eontient une vue, encore assez rudimentaire, de la foi primitive, 
bien qu’elle ait été rédigée aprés l’an 70, si ce n’est aprés l’an 135.” 

The real Paul, author of portions of a few epistles, knew nothing 
of the earthly life of Jesus, nor of his teaching, but only Jesus as the 
coming Messiah. If the epistles were altogether authentic, and Jesus 
the author of the teaching attributed to him, these writings would be 
unintelligible, self-contradictory and illogical, for they contain much 
besides the eatechesis which alone prevailed in the primitive Christian 
society. But the eschatological catechesis could not long remain, even 
in the form Paul professed it—enlarged by his own faith and that 
of his Hellenist disciples. The influence of Gnosis in recruits to the 
faith introduced the notion of a divine Christ, the Saviour of men by 
his death, the revealer of his mystery during his earthly life, and 
by degrees led to the transformation of the eschatological into the 
evangelical catechesis; in other words to the form and content of 
the gospels and epistles known to us. Almost wholly unhistorical, 
composite in origin, and derived from divers sources, the evangelical 
narratives, together with letters of Paul and others, everywhere 
reflect the influence of controversy in the second century. For the 
most part they are purely propagandist, the creations of irrational 
faith. In these woven webs of fiction and apologetic the two chief 
strands have now been detected. When Paul (1 Cor. iii. 1-2) speaks 
of “ milk ” and “‘ meat,” he refers to “ la catéchése eschatologique et 
la nourriture solide—la gnose de salut.” Similarly (2 Cor. v. 14-16) 
by “Christ after the flesh ” he means not “ the Christ of history,” 
but “ the Christ man of eschatological exegesis ” as opposed to Jesus 
made Christ by his death and Lord in virtue of his immortality. So 
the writer to the Hebrews (vi. 1-2) by “ first principles ” alludes to 
“the elementary catechesis ” and by “ perfection ” to “ the gnostic 
initiation.” 

_ There is more to be learnt. The Canticle on Love (1 Cor. xiii.) 
“in its primitive form ” is the work of an unknown mystic superior 
to both the vulgar eschatology and the Gnosis. This poem a redactor 
rather maltreated, but by his interpolation of it in the Pauline 
corpus did great service to Christianity. Unknown authors must now 
be credited with the impression which so-called sayings of Jesus have 
made upon successive generations of Christians, whilst the writers or 
adapters of gospel parables have even induced Jewish scholars, in 
their innocence, to pass encomiums upon Jesus as a maker of parables 
par excellence. The Parable of the Good Samaritan, with its hero a 
schismatic, might even boast internal evidence of authenticity, but 
when for “‘ Samaritan ” we read “ Israelite ” that is easily disposed 
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of. Not all the scribes and editors to whom we owe the mi 
sayings, narratives, and what not, in the New Testament can 
esteemed so highly as the author of the love poem of 1 Corinthians 
but at least in the mass there were more active and even creatiy: 
minds in the circles of early believers than had been previously bee 
discovered. It must not be assumed, however, that these tale 
tellers and scribblers were all contemporaries, for epistles and gospels 
were much more tardy in emerging from obscurity than scholar 
heretofore imagined. The names they bear, with the exception ofa 
few letters by Paul, do not indicate in the least their authors, so far, 
that is, as these are supposed to refer to anyone in particular in the 
primitive Christian community. Of an apostolic circle we can no 
longer speak, since there never were apostles, and it follows that 
traditions from Papias onwards are of little or no value. Even Mark 
belongs to the second century. Matthew is dated “‘ before 180,” 
Luke-Acts 180-140, and John 180-185. 

True, the letters of the Apostolic Fathers so-called, if authentic, 
would preclude the acceptance of such late dates, but these letters 
themselves are quite late and unauthentic. Those of “ Ignatius” are 
the work of a Marcionite bishop about a.p. 170, with catholic interpola 
tions about thirty years later; the ‘“‘ Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians ” must be dated about 150-160, and the so-called letter 
of Clement of Rome about 180—140, i.e. ‘“‘ about the same time as the 
letter to the Hebrews.” 

The recent brilliant book by Dr P. N. Harrison, Polycarp’s Two 
Epistles to the Philippians, breaks a lance with both Lightfoot and 
Harnack ; and, in the opinion of the late Dr Burkitt, Dr Streeter, 
and Dr Souter, pierces the armour of those redoubtable scholars. 
The volume doubtless appeared too late to be noticed by Loisy, but 
had it been otherwise its conclusions must have been set aside since 
it merely reinforces the case for the early dates of Ignatius and 
Polycarp with all that that implies. 

In view of the very late dates of the gospels, it might have been 
well for our author to explain the early dating by textual critics 
(second century) of the Old Syriac and Old Latin versions, and 
possibly also the dating by paleographers in the same century 
of the papyri fragments of the gospels which have recently come 
to light. That he would prove equal to this is clear from what he 
has accomplished. 

One fact not without significance Loisy accepts and declines to 
discuss. Jesus once lived. He appears, however, to have said and 
done little to account for the irrational faith in him which provoked 
such oral propaganda and literary activity as followed his decease, 
and the link between this ineffective leader—we may not say teacher 
—and his enthusiastic disciples of a later day might have been more 
clearly disclosed. 

Paul, it is admitted, wrote a few letters, afterwards freely 
interpolated and edited, but why those who directly or indirectly 
owed their faith to him should have treated his writings with such 
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marked disrespect remains a mystery. Unhappily the scheme of 
this work does not apparently permit of any linguistic analysis of 
the style and vocabulary of the real Paul contrasted with those of his 
unscrupulous masqueraders. Of Paul’s life, apart from a few frag- 
ments, we know little. The Acts of the Apostles, indeed, contains 
portions of a source, much interpolated, probably originally from the 

n of a companion of his, but, as a whole, the book is amongst the 
Jeast trustworthy in the New Testament. Nowhere in his pages does 
Loisy scatter the word “ fiction” more freely than in his discussion 
of it. Unfortunately reasons are not given why the “ we ” passages 
are written in the language, speaking generally, of the rest of the 
book, and why the “ diary,” with its vivid, racy, lifelike character 
does not read like a document rewritten by the author who dedicated 
his work to Theophilus. 

Paul’s comparative ignorance of the life of Jesus, so greatly 
stressed, may be interpreted otherwise than by our author. Certainly, 
if in the midst of his discussions of personal, ecclesiastical and ethical 
problems explicit and detailed quotations from gospel narratives and 
sayings had been found, they would have been condemned as interpola- 
tions by critics less lynx-eyed than Loisy. 

One fundamental consideration remains to be noted. If the 
“Gnosis” that ultimately prevailed over the early eschatological 
catechesis in the expanding Christian community be so sharply 
separated from its predecessor as here presented, the survival of so 
many remnants of eschatology in the New Testament is rather 
surprising. Presumably, the possibility that to the early church, 
as to many scholars before Loisy, the conflict between eschatological 
and evangelical was not quite inexplicable must be ruled out. The 
admission of development in the doctrine of Paul, and of John as 
compared with the Synoptic gospels, or of the authenticity of the 
moral and spiritual teaching ascribed to Jesus would be fatal to the 
logic and finality of this clear-cut theory of the origins of Christianity. 
When Sir J. G. Frazer says: ‘“‘ Unless we allow for the innate 
capacity of the human mind to entertain contradictory beliefs at the 
same time, we shall in vain attempt to understand the history of 
thought in general and of religion in particular,” he—great student 
of religious origins as he is—must simply be mistaken. 


H. McLacauan. 
SUMMERVILLE, MANCHESTER. 





Worship. By Evelyn Underhill—London: Nisbet & Co. Litd., 
1986,—Pp. xxi. + 850.—10s. 6d. net. 


Tue editors of ‘‘ The Library of Constructive Theology,” to which 
series this volume is the latest addition, are to be congratulated on 
their choice both of writers and subjects. They have evaded the 
danger that dogs a series ; each volume has achieved a high level of 
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merit, combining competent scholarship and popular appeal. Mig 
Underhill fully sustains this high standard. She disclaims emineng 
as a liturgical expert, though of necessity liturgy, with its provocatiys 
elements, cannot be kept out of her survey. The intention to presen} 
worship as a human faculty seeking various response to the Diying 
reality leads again and again to the edge of controversy, yet her calm 
temper and unfailing charity disarm criticism. Spiritual discernment 


leads on to a surprising and unsuspected synthesis of the many ways § 


of religious aspiration that awareness of the Divine takes. 

A cursory reading of the book may not reveal this synthesis, 
The first part has to do with the nature of worship, its expression in 
Christian history, and especially in the Eucharist. A chapter in this 
section on personal worship is of especial value. The references herg, 
and in other places, to prayer are of such quality that appetite is 
aroused for a fuller treatment of this aspect of the religious life; 
topic which would afford ampler scope for Miss Underhill’s rich 
endowments and culture. The second part passes in survey Jewish 
worship, the early Christian adaptations and sublimation of Jewish 
worship, and the developments both in Church and Sect types down 
to modern times. The exposition proceeds from the earliest imperfect 
and distorted ways of approaching reality to the mystical rapture of 
Eastern orthodoxy, and then to defective Free Church worship and 
Quakerism. The author’s position is never in doubt. She stands for 
Anglo-Catholicism, with evident longings for some elements. of 
devotion the Roman Church has lost but that have been preserved 
in the liturgies of the Orthodox Church. 

The Anglican tradition is the topic of the concluding chapter, yet 
the personal factor lends no bias to the conclusion of the argument, 
A second and more careful reading opens up a vista of possibilities 
for Christian worship that is attractive even if not always convincing. 
There is the will to gather the various endeavours to approach 
transcendent reality as aids in worship for all time. Not only the 
practices of nature religions in the ages of human ignorance, but the 
most bizarre extravagances of “‘ Catholic”? appeal to the ignorant 
have their apology. A quotation from Elizabeth Waterhouse’s 
Thoughts of a Tertiary, on the page following the title, may be taken 
as the text of this exposition : ‘“‘ All worship was to him sacred, since 
he believed that in its most degraded forms, amongst the most 
ignorant and foolish of worshippers, there has yet been some true 
seeking after the Divine, and that between these and the most 
glorious ritual or the highest philosophic certainty, there lies so small 
a space that we may believe the Saints in Paradise regard it with a 
smile.” So “ from the puzzled upward glance of the primitive to the 
delighted self-oblation of the saint” all is appraised and, so far as is 
possible, all is approved. And as a background there is an amplet 
conception of worship: ‘‘ There is a sense in which we may think 


of the whole life of the Universe, seen and unseen, conscious and | 


unconscious, as an act of worship, glorifying its Origin, Sustainer, and 
End.” 
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It grows upon the reader that the ideal for worship presented here 
marches with that of the glory of Paradise as Dante depicts it. There 
entered into his being, by hearing and by sight, the sweet strains of 
the heavenly song: “ To the Father, to the Son, to the Holy Spirit, 

” He was intoxicated by the melody: “‘O joy! O gladness 

le! O life compact of love and praise! O wealth secure 

that hath no longing!” The heavenly temple thrills with the joy 

of the glory that comprehends all things. From the necessities of 

the case, however, the diversified orders of approach that divide 

men even when they worship the one God on earth cannot be 
evaded. 

A strong plea is made for the forms of worship as these have 
developed in the “‘ Catholic” tradition. Ritual, Symbol, Sacrifice, 
and Sacrament have a richer meaning—even in what tends to be 
ceremonial, with little or no vision beyond the ceremony for the 
worshipper—and these are appraised as of more value than an 
attitude that stresses the moral element, giving expression in worship 
to what is interior and free in human experience. It is true that the 
splendour of ritual in its most gorgeous fashion and the bare meeting- 
house where no outward form comes between the worshipping soul 
and God are brought into the same category of religious value. And it 
is conceded that the ideal worship would include the prophetic, 
charismatic, and sacramental elements. At the same time, it is 
insisted that the Catholic tradition declares the way of approach to 
God that both history and experience approves. Excuses are made 
for the extravagances of ritual, even when these are fond and foolish. 
The use of beads, the ikon, and other objects that have been blessed ; 
Mariolatry, guardian angels, invocation of the saints; the crib, and 
more modern developments of the cultus are all condoned. Possibly 
some case could be made for the emergence of these elements ; there 
certainly can be no valid reasons for their continuance and commenda- 
tion. Their danger is patent. But it is urged that the risk must be 
taken for the sake of those who cannot enter further into the mystery 
of worship. ‘‘ The danger that form will smother spirit, ritual action 
take the place of spontaneous prayer, the outward and visible sign 
obscure the inward grace,” is always present, yet the remedy is not 
in evasion of the risk but in taking it and evading the harmful 
elements lurking in the danger. It is claimed that order is helpful to 
spirituality. It is not a case of old things passing away and all 
becoming new; it is rather an adding of new things to the old in 
such manner that a screen is put between the worshipper and the 
reality that is the object of worship. Even if that object can never 
be apprehended, this surely should afford no plea for making man’s 
ignorance the norm of spiritual apprehension. For this is the mark of 
ritual that is designed as a sop for ignorance ; it tends to leave those 
who use it where it finds them. If the vision of Dante—even the 
vision of Purgatory where he sees that men of their own wills can 
join the angel’s praise—ever becomes reality, these things must pass 
into the category of things that have perished in their use—the old 
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things that have passed away because all things have become ney 
and better. 

By making Catholicism, Eastern and Western—not one of thes. 
but both—the norm of reality in worship, it becomes easy to presen 

Free Church worship as sadly defective. It would also, by the sanp 
rule, be easy to show that Anglican worship, even when fortified by 
“ Catholic ”’ practices, falls short of reality. 

The main defect of the Free Churches is envisaged in thei 
repudiation of the priestly element of the Jewish cultus. Fron 
recognition of this the oblation of the Eucharist follows naturally, 
with the emphasis of this service as the central act of Christian 
worship, a specialised doctrine of the Real Presence, reservation and 
adoration of the species. The different emphasis of the Free Churches 
is stated, but much more could be said for their conception of worship 
than the space devoted to this topic has made possible. Quaker 
worship fares differently. It is so unlike Catholicism, and so akin to 
mysticism—or seems on a cursory view to be so akin—that it can he 
acclaimed and esteemed. A harmony with primitive Christianity 
can be discerned: “It keeps alive the charismatic strain; that 
docile and realistic waiting upon the Spirit which was central to the 
life of the Primitive Church.” This is the method of worship, 
together with the sacramental and sacrificial elements, which the 
Anglican Church inherits, and which is not the use of Continental 
Protestantism. 

There has always been a High Church element in Free Church 
life. But this does not prove that there is a marked movement 
towards ritualism, or even towards sacramental worship, as sacra- 
mental is here conceived. It finds expression in an endeavour to make 
the ordinary ritual of divine worship the means of achieving the 
heights of spiritual awareness, awe, and adoration. John Wesley's 
attitude in this respect was far different during his work as an 
evangelist than in the days of the Holy Club, or in America. 

We have come to a stage in religious life where the cultivation of 
the theological aspect of Christian worship will be more fruitful than 
further concern for what is merely ecclesiastical. Presently it may be 
possible to enthrone religious veracity, and thus come to a fuller 
understanding of Augustine’s dictum: ‘ Love God, and do as you 
like.” But even that at which this synthesis aims is not possible, even 
on the basis of what is so attractively set forth by Miss Underhill as 
the purpose of her exposition : ‘‘ My wish has been to show all these 
[the Protestant sects] as chapels of various types in the one Cathedral 
of the Spirit.” The question remains: Where is the cathedral 
church ? It is not the Roman, certainly not the Eastern, for all its 
fascination for elect mystical souls. Nor is it the Anglo-Catholic. 
In putting such stress on the Eucharist interpreted in terms of 
sacrifice, a doctrine of the Christian ministry is accepted that is @ 
stumbling block to any serious effort ‘‘ to lead human souls, by 
different ways, to that act of pure adoration which is the consumma- 
tion of worship.” 
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That the present volume is a brave venture that has for its object 
the solution of a problem which at present seems beyond solution all 
will admit who are prepared to give their minds to its study. The 
wonder of the exposition is that it not only states so stupendous a 
p , it never consciously swerves from that purpose. It has value 
in that, for all its kindly spirit and unfailing Christian charity, it will 
make no appeal to those who in the pursuit of Catholicity are ensnared 
in the Sect-mind. 
J. C. MANTRIPP. 
WymonpuaM, NorFOLK. 





Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience. A Commentary on the First Half 
of the Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. By H. J. Paton, M.A., 
D.Litt., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1936, 2 vols.— 
Pp. 585 and 510.—30s. net. 


WHETHER a running commentary on the work of a great philosopher 
is the best mode of expounding his teaching is open to question. On 
the one hand, it will certainly not be light reading ; and, on the other 
hand, it must impose upon the commentator a great deal of repetition 
that is apt to become tedious. Professor Paton recognises the force 
of both these objections to the method he has adopted, but he urges 
they are counterbalanced by the consideration that the student will 
thus be enabled to see the main lines of argument pursued and to 
realise that its several strands form a coherent whole. That the 
author has produced an extremely able and suggestive exposition of 
the Kantian theory of knowledge is beyond dispute, and his two 
volumes form a noteworthy addition to the “ Library of Philo- 
sophy.” He has, he tells us, made himself acquainted with all the 
English works on Kant and with most of the standard works in 
German ; but he has sought to rid himself of the theories of others 
and to see Kant’s system, so far as may be, through Kant’s own eyes. 
Most English treatises on the Kantian philosophy have, it is true, 
been written from a more or less antagonistic point of view, although 
I do not think that this ought to be said of Edward Caird’s earlier 
book, published in 1877, which was of immense help to undergraduates 
of my generation, and which might, if it were only now obtainable, be 
still a most invaluable guide. One may readily admit that in inter- 
preting a philosophical system it is an utter mistake to bring to bear 
upon it considerations that are altogether extraneous to the system 
itself, and which its author would have repudiated. The only really 
effective criticism comes from the thinker who possesses the facility 
of stationing himself within the circle of ideas of the philosophical 
system in question and of inspecting that system from the inside. 
Does it, when thus contemplated, form a consistent and coherent 
whole ? That is the question which the interpreter should endeavour 
to answer. And mere exegesis, without any attempt at criticism of 
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the kind just indicated, will be relatively of little value. If, i 
“Kant himself is incomparably his own best commentator” {j 
p. 18), why, it may be asked, go to the labour of composing a furthe 
commentary ? But, happily, Professor Paton does not, as a matte 
of fact, confine himself to exposition pure and simple. His book 
abounds with acute and relevant criticism—criticism all the mop 
deserving of attention as being that of a thinker who evidently 
believes the Kantian position to be in the main sound and well. 
founded. 

Professor Paton is particularly severe upon what he christen; 
the “ patchwork” theory of the composition of the Kritik (mor 
especially of the Transcendental Deduction) which was propounded 
by Vaihinger and largely followed by Kemp Smith in his Com 
According to this view, in the five months of the latter half of the 
year 1780, in which it was “ brought to completion,” the Kritik was 
not actually written but was more or less mechanically constructed 
by the piecing together of older manuscripts, composed at various 
dates during the period 1772-1780, although, no doubt, supplemented 
by the insertion of connecting links and altered here and there in order 
to suit the new context. A view of this sort is peculiarly liable to be 
























































worked to death ; and I think Professor Paton is justified in resisting 9 instan 
the attempt to break up the central portion of the Analytic into four § conta 
fundamental layers, somewhat after the manner in which the Hexa- tion ¢ 
teuch has been split up by recent critics. All the same, it can hardly § activi 
be questioned that, in bringing the Kritik to completion, Kant did § sth 
make use of a mass of manuscript material which he had accumulated § form 
during the years 1772-1780, and that there are to be discerned in the § of ex 
work stages in the development of his thought. Professor Paton him- sible, 
self recognises that in all probability the Zsthetic was written a good syntl 
while before the Analytic, containing as it does much that is irrecony § Profe 
cilable with the contentions of the latter, and that the provisional exalt 
exposition of the Transcendental Deduction (A 98-114) is also in all anyt 
likelihood the expression of an earlier level of thought (i. pp. 52-58). — “wil 
As a matter of fact, although there are at least two important differ like 
ences between the sthetic and the Dissertation of 1770, yet the or 0 
substance of the statement respecting space and time in the former 9 blint 
is taken from the earlier work, varying from it very slightly even in ] 
expression. tot 

A full and detailed analysis is give. by Professor Paton of the brin 
treatment of space and time in the 4sthetic. He exhibits clearly and ledg 
lucidly the grounds on which space and time were taken to belong to min 
the province of intuition and not to that of concepts. And, whatso- stre 
ever be our theory of the nature of space and time, we may, at any Int 
rate, be entirely satisfied that there is an absolute difference between Bl 
space and time as elements of experience and the concepts which we pos 
obtain by the exercise of the logical process of generalising. Stress is me 
also rightly laid upon the consideration that Kant was not attempt log 
ing to furnish a psychological explanation of the genesis of spatial me 


and temporal experience, although it must, I conceive, be acknow- 
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ledged that he did borrow from psychology, without due criticism, 
the assumption of a generic difference between sensibility and 
understanding, a distinction described in one of its general aspects 
by the opposing terms receptive and productive, passive and active 
—terms which obvio’ iy have meaning only in reference to the sup- 

real processes involved, that is to say, psychological meaning 
only. Once more, a point of no little importance is made when it is 
insisted that the a priori character of the forms of intuition did not 
mean that space and time are mental entities. ‘‘ Space at least is a 
predicate, not of the mind, but of things as they appear to us, that is, 
of objects of sensibility. Even time is a condition of all appearances, 
inner and outer ” (i. p. 165). In respect to one matter I feel, however, 
uncertain as to what Professor Paton’s position precisely is. He tells 
us, namely, that Kant’s theory rests on the view that “ we can know 
space and time independently of experience, as wholes which neces- 
sarily determine the nature of their parts,” that space and time “ are 
known by pure intuition” (i. pp. 171-172). But, although there 
doubtless are passages in the Zisthetic which seem to imply this view, 
it surely cannot be regarded as that which Kant ultimately incul- 
cated. In a familiar footnote of the second edition (B 161), for 
instance, Kant remarks that space, when presented as an object, 
contains more than the mere form of intuition ; it contains combina- 
tion of the manifold—a combination dependent upon the synthetic 
activity of the understanding—and that he had not meant in the 
Asthetic to assert anything in violation of this principle. Space as a 
form is, so I take Kant to mean, merely a condition of the possibility 
of experience ; it renders the synthesis required for knowledge pos- 
sible, whilst the work of understanding is needed to render such 
synthesis actual. Now, in numerous other portions of his work 
Professor Paton is to be found insisting upon this very thing. For 
example, he writes, “‘ ideas require to be combined, if we are to have 
anything that can be called knowledge” (i. p. 354); and, again, 
“without the synthetic activity of thought and imagination,” time 
like space ‘‘ could not have unity, and it could not be an intuition, 
or object of intuition” (ii. p. 422). ‘‘ Mere intuition by itself is 
blind ” (ii. p. 455). 

By far the larger part of the work before us is, of course, devoted 
to the Analytic. With great care and thoroughness Professor Paton 
brings out the significance of synthesis in the critical theory of know- 
ledge, and makes it obvious that it is even more essential to keep in 
mind the kind of synthesis which is involved in knowing than to lay 
stress on the consideration that synthesis as such is indispensable. 
In a somewhat laboured account of the process of synthesis (A 77-79 ; 
B 108-105), Kant was bent, namely, upon guarding himself from two 
possible misunderstandings, against what may be described as a 
mechanical view of synthesis, on the one hand, and a merely psycho- 
logical view of it, on the other. The synthesis he had in mind was not 
merely a coming together of parts, but a unity in which are contained 
these parts as parts. In other words, the various elements of the 
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manifold must not be considered as themselves distinct objects exji ception, 
having, so to speak, an existence and mode of acting of its own, anim variable 
which, when put together, would constitute no more than an notion 
gate. Taken in its generality, pure synthesis is, as he expressed given 1 
equivalent to the pure notion of the understanding. No less popular 
nounced was his rejection of a merely psychological interpretation, }™ manifol 
there be synthesis, the reduction to unity of multiplicity, there myyi™ the W2! 
certainly be involved, he argued, a process of imagination—the act¢™ identity 
perceiving, that is to say, must be an act in which the content a of Kan’ 
hended does really go beyond what is momentarily furnished by the sy 
sense. But this association, this psychological conjunction of parts J but de] 





while no doubt involved in synthesis, is not itself the synthesis, or ty 
unity, implied in knowledge. And Kant took no small amount of 
pains to show that imagination can only work in so far as the supple. 
ment which it makes to the directly given elements of sense is dete. 
mined according to the demands of the unity of consciousness. The 
psychological mechanism requisite for effecting the synthesis is one 
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thing, the synthesis itself is quite another ; and, in asserting that the All 
function of the understanding is to bring the synthesis involved in § fessor 
knowing to concepts, Kant was virtually saying that synthesising o § should 
combining is itself the very act of knowing, that the fundamental § to cor 
concepts of the understanding are the ways in which a thinki canno 
subject is aware of unity in the act of combining a manifold. “The § pretat 
central doctrine of the Transcendental Deduction, and even of the § tentio 
Kritik as a whole, is,” as Professor Paton truly remarks, “that §  thit 
synthesis is a necessary factor in experience ” (i. p. 579). real t 
The investigation undertaken in the “* Deduction ” is, in Kant’s B ence. 
sense of the term, “‘ transcendental ”—that is to say, it is directed to § plete 
showing that these very categories which as tabulated rather assume § told, 
the appearance of a set of isolated concepts are in truth just the B comm 
ways in which unity of understanding in regard to objects of know. § of ou 
ledge is possible. ee i of understanding, so Kant insisted, is the § hum 
indispensable condition of all knowledge. Yet such unity by no § and. 
means implies the individuality of the thinking self as an object. § of t 
Rather is it the unity which is pre-supposed as a prior condition in § pher 
making even of the inner life matter of contemplation. The “I 
think ” must be understood to refer to that aspect of consciousness of U 
which we can offer no further explanation, because any term of the 
explanation would be found to involve it as a pre-condition. Kant, 
then, claimed it as a merely analytical proposition that all presenta- 
tions which fall together in our experience must be capable of being § (rp 
accompanied by the “I think.” But even in this analytical truth 
there is implied an aspect in no wise covered in the analytical state- 
ment as such. The “I think” is doubtless an experience ; but in 
itself it is devoid of all content ; and, in order that the self should be 
aware of its own unity and identity, a multiplicity of experience must - 


be given to it, and be by it so combined that in and through the com- 
bination the unity of self-consciousness should be realised. Now, this 
unity of the manifold, which is the condition of the unity of apper- 
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ception, is, so it was contended, a unity by no means contingent or 
variable; it is precisely that type of unity which corresponds to the 
notion of an object. For an object is that in the notion of which a 
given manifold is united; the notion of object is that which, in 

pular phraseology, steadies, or gives stability to, the wandering 
manifold of possible intuition. Strange as it may seem to assert that 
the way in which the subject becomes aware of its own unity and 
identity is through the notion of an object cognised, that 1s the gist 
of Kant’s deduction of the categories. And it is readily seen that if 
the synthetical unity of object is a condition not given in experience 
but dependent upon the nature of knowledge, the ways in which such 
unity is possible can be no other than the forms of judgement. For 
judging is the act whereby a manifold is represented as united in an 
objective fashion, as, for example, in the simplest case when subject 
and predicate are combined by the copula. Invariably a judgement 
contains reference to the objective, or necessary and universal, com- 
bination which characterises knowledge generally. 

All this is admirably and fully brought out and discussed in Pro- 
fessor Paton’s pages. There is in those pages much else upon which I 
should have liked to comment. Professor Paton tries, for instance, 
to come to the rescue of Kant’s doctrine of inner sense, and here I 
cannot feel that he is successful. Nor am I convinced by his inter- 
pretation of the assumption of things-in-themselves, or by his con- 
tention that an appearance was for Kant “‘ always the appearance of ” 
a thing-in-itself (ii. p. 417), for, after all, the distinction between a 
real thing and its appearances must fall within the realm of experi- 
ence. But let me end by quoting a remark with which I am in com- 
plete accord. The central difficulty of the Kantian position is, we are 
told, to see ‘“‘ how we can have a common phenomenal world, or 
common world of experience, if the matter of that world is made up 
of our private sense-impressions, and the form is due to the nature of 
human sensibility and human thought ” (i. p. 585). I think, however, 
and I gather Professor Paton would agree, that in the later portions 
of the Analytic a very different view was taken of the “ common 
phenomenal world.” 

G. Dawes Hicks. 

Untversiry CoLLEGE, LONDON. 





Creative Morality. By Louis Arnaud Reid, D.Litt., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Durham, at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle. London: Allen and Unwin, 1987.—Pp. 270.— 
10s. 6d. net. 


Proressor Rerp has given us a study in moral philosophy and its 
relations to art and religion, which certainly claims the attention both 
of philosophers and of theologians. One of its main values may be 
to help in breaking down the prejudice which exists in the minds of 
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too many members of each profession that the methods and 
sions of the other have little immediate relevance to their own, Py, 
fessor Reid writes as a philosopher, but he has a deep understan 
of the aspects of the Christian religion which affect his subject ; 
speaking as a reader who agrees whole-heartedly with the main ling 
of his argument, I cannot but feel that both the modern representy, 
tives of theological irrationalism, and the exponents of purely logical 
or scientific philosophies, would profit greatly if they were able tj 
consider with any degree of open-mindedness what he has to guy, 
The book is conspicuous for a combination of acute logical analys 
with a wide sympathy for the manifold varieties of truth and good: 
ness met with in actual life—and what better equipment could, 
philosopher possess ? 
Professor Reid begins with a persuasive plea that the ultimate ain 

of philosophy should be a synthesis and synopsis reached through 
analysis, and not analysis as an end in itself. He makes some per 
tinent criticisms of the expression “‘ emotive language ” as used 
some logical analysts, and he is very conscious of the dangers that 
lurk in Professor G. E. Moore’s motto, “‘ Everything is itself and not 
another thing.” (Perhaps more wrong conclusions are reached in 
philosophy from the confusion between the two affirmations A is A 
(or A is B) and A is just A (or A is just B) than from any other single 
source of error.) Having defined the principle on which his criticism 
is based, Professor Reid proceeds to apply it to the work of the 
“* deontological ” critics of ethical utilitarianism, especially to that of 
Professor Prichard and the Provost of Oriel. He shows, I think con 
vincingly, that their radical separation of “‘ the right ” from “the 
good ”’ is a mistake, and a mistake due, certainly not to any defect in 
logical analysis, but to a false abstraction which insists on attaching 
too exact a meaning to words, without sufficiently considering the 
concrete nature of the things to which they refer. The term “right” 
as applied to actions has no quite definite significance, either purely 
moral or purely non-moral, and it is entirely misleading to suppose 
that the “ morally good” motive of an agent is irrelevant to the 
“ rightness ” of his action. An action is “ right,”’ partly because it 
proceeds from a good intention (which includes good motive) in the 
agent, and partly because it is a means to a good end, or really 
“ optimific.” Professor Reid, if I understand him correctly, would 
confine the strictly moral value in the “ rightness ”’ of an action to its 
connexion with the agent’s intention, although to be fully and wholly 
right it must be also the action best fitted in the circumstances to 
achieve the best possible result. In so far as the first value is present, 
and the second absent, the agent may be said to have done his duty, 
but not, or at least not completely, to have done right. We thus 
reach the conclusion that the moral value of an action consists essen- 
tially in its expressiveness. Professor Reid leads up to, and illus 
trates, this conclusion by showing how the distinction between means 
and end is transcended and superseded both in morals and in art, 
and he gives us a valuable analysis of the various meanings of the 
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terms “ duty ” and “ expression,” so as to clarify his view that true 
morality is essentially “* expressive ” or “ creative.” 

The second half of the book opens with a discussion of the relation 
of duty to love, and the distinctive meaning of the Christian term 
agape is carefully considered in this connexion. After briefly vindicat- 
ing what is sometimes called the doctrine of the objectivity of values, 
the author proceeds to discuss directly the problems raised by the 
relation of morality to religion, and more particularly to Christianity. 
He definitely rejects the view that morality must have a religious 
basis in order to escape self-centredness, and to a limited extent he 
maintains the autonomy of morality and its independence of religion. 
At the same time, he shows how the religion based on the conviction 
of God’s love can give a depth, width, and security to the moral life, 
which cannot apparently be supplied from any other source, and he 
defends such faith from the superficial criticisms which may be urged 
against it on moral grounds. Admitting that such a faith may be 
radically false, he asks whether a moralist, who thinks it false, can 
still logically allow that a religious morality is of higher moral value 
than any non-religious morality which is based on no false belief. 
Professor Reid on the whole concludes that the sceptic is obliged to 
maintain, in spite of evidence to the contrary, that the non-religious 
morality is the higher; but he is careful to guard himself against 
being understood to use this difficulty of scepticism as an argument 
for the truth of any theological doctrine. He concludes with a short 
chapter showing how and in what sense the belief in agape as a funda- 
mental and universal principle can integrate the whole life of man in 
its moral aspect. 

The above is a brief and, as I am aware, a very unsatisfactory 
indication of some of the main contents of a very valuable work. 
The style is clear and, considering the subject-matter, very readable ; 
but the reasoning is so close, and the conclusions so carefully balanced, 
that any summary statement of them is almost bound to be somewhat 
misleading. There are several questions and criticisms on points of 
detail which I should like to raise. Professor Reid seems to me to 
underrate the importance for morality of the “ instrumental,” as 
opposed to the “‘ expressive,” value in action. I am very doubtful if 
the distinction between means and end can be as completely super- 
seded in morals as in art. Moreover he does not, I suspect, always 
bear sufficiently in mind the distinction between duty as denoting 
the general form or species of dutiful action, and duty as denoting the 
content of a particular action which the agent ought to do, under 
whatever form it may appear to his mind. Surely what is meant by 
“the transmutation of duty into love ” is the transmutation of duty 
in the first sense, but not in the second. Again, the question how far 
the non-religious morality of duty must ultimately be self-centred 
cannot be answered without raising the further question, how far 
does supreme self-sacrifice require some faith in a moral ordering of 
the universe ? It is strange that, in a book which deals with the 
relation of Christianity to morals, Professor Reid does not use the 
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term self-sacrifice at all, nor discuss the nature and implications q 
the idea behind it. Finally, he seems to me to underestimate thy 
intellectual element in Christian faith and the importance of historieg| 
fact in its object, with the result that, like a good many theologians, ly 
is too ready to identify faith with what is properly a mystical exper. 
ence or apprehension. 

Such are some of the points for further discussion which a fig 
reading suggests to my mind. But I am sure that, whatever phil. 
sophical view be taken of the nature of the good, Professor Reid has 
written a very good philosophical book. 


Ouiver C,. Quick, | 
Tue CoLLecEe, DurHAM. 





Value and Ethical Objectivity: A Study in Ethical Objectivity and tk 
Objectivity of Value. By Gordon S. Jury, with a Foreword by 
Wilbur M. Urban. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd, 
1987.—Pp. 258.—7s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book had its origin in a dissertation presented for the Doctorate 
in Yale University ; and to those who know how high standards now 
are in the few best American Universities, this will be more than a 
trifling recommendation. Its title sufficiently expresses its theme, 
over which, therefore, I need not delay. It is a theme which, while 
already the subject of a vast literature, is still a live one. To it Dr 
Jury brings a mind philosophically mature and steeped in the con- 
temporary ethical discussion. His essay is well worth reading by 
everyone seriously interested in the moral problem. Yet I doubt 
whether it will in fact be read by many who are not professional 
philosophers, for it is (in my, perhaps mistaken, opinion) a difficult 
book to read—and the reading public does not like difficult books! 
The discussion is carried along on a plane of extreme generality, with 
a minimum of illustrative elaboration. The ordinarily intelligent and 
conscientious man of good education need not be expected to work 
out a moral theory, but he ought to be able to appreciate one when 
presented to him. Thus I judge that, even from the professional's 
point of view, Dr Jury’s book would have been better than it is (and 
it is very good) had he kept his eyes less on Professors Urban and 
Hartmann, and more upon our conscientious man of good education 
and sound intelligence. 

Principal Jury’s work is two-fold. He sets out, negatively, to 
expose the insufficiency of merely psychological or sociological 
accounts of moral obligation. His delicate analyses and discrimina- 
tions on this point are worthy of both praise and attention : but they 
defy (if justice is to be done) the summarising pen of the reviewer. 
Positively he is concerned to show how judgement enters and sustains 
moral valuation. This valuation has an import—.e. a logical character 
—and this import is unique. As might be supposed, he is, in the main, 
on the side of Kant, concerning whose formulation of the moral 
situation he has some illuminating observations to make. Obligation, 
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he , “constitutes man’s metaphysical status” (pp. 224 and 
945). ‘‘ Beyond the implications of that status we cannot penetrate. 
What is implied in it we cannot significantly deny.” Against Ross, 
who observes that ‘‘ Ought properly asserts an obligation . . . ,” he 
replies (to my mind rightly), “ ‘ Ought ’ does not assert obligation, it 
imposes it. . . .” (p. 285). 

Certain ethical terms are (or designate ?) “‘ definable essences ” 
and may fairly be regarded as analogous to the notion of number ; 
while like number they are not remote from actuality or from 
embodiment in the real. It is not a merely psychological uniqueness 
which belongs to ethical characters: these are strictly a priori as is 
the concept of causality. “‘ The reason for obeying moral law is like the 
reason for thinking experience in terms of cause and effect, because 
otherwise we deny our own natures as rational beings. The formula- 
tion of the moral law is wholly non-empirical in its nature ; it is in 
no sense a generalisation of existing imperatives ” (p. 210). 

This vigorous ethical rationalism challenges every sort of rela- 
tivism and subjectivism in morals, and—if the latter are to retain 
their right to be regarded as theories and not as expressions of private 
feeling—must be met on its own ground. Needless to say, this short 
essay is of the nature of a programme rather than of a wholly deve- 
loped moral philosophy; and we can only hope (with Professor 
Urban) that Dr Jury’s work as a moralist is only begun. 


Rautpy E. STEDMAN. 
Universiry COLLEGE, SWANSEA. 





Voltaire. By Alfred Noyes.—London : Sheed & Ward, 1936.—Pp. 646. 
—15s. net. 


Few modern men have read the whole hundred or so of Voltaire’s 
books. Mr Alfred Noyes has read them, and what he finds in them 
makes this present biography of considerable importance. Many a 
worthy Secularist will weep to lose one of the few great men in history 
he felt really sure of; for it is astonishing to find how much of 
Voltaire’s superb wit went to the demolishing of atheism. Nor was 
his religion merely the intellectual acceptance of a remote deity, but 
a passionate insistence on the love and mercy of God. 

So far as isolated opinions on ultimate questions are concerned, we 
cannot, however, tell where we are with Voltaire. There is design in 
the Universe ; there must be a Maker. But God also figures as an 
extra policeman : ‘“‘ We must not shake a conviction so useful to the 
human race.” He is then treated not as a reality, but as an invention 
of human fear—a salutary delusion. Faguet seems to hit the truth 
when he described Voltaire’s philosophy as “‘ a chaos of clear ideas.” 
Each page is clear; read him in the bulk and he will appear con- 
fused. Yet the drift of his main influence was stable enough. It was 
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always towards toleration and peace, persuading men to attend ty 
fundamental things on which their very modest happiness rests anq 
not to allow themselves to be led away by idealistic fancies or by 
priests and potentates. 

Voltaire is best described by the word “ humanitarian,” and, 
lover of justice. He had experiences in his youth which left him with 
sense of injustice intensified by his natural warm-heartedness and 
keen imagination. But it was his head as much as his heart that made 
him a humanitarian. Not only did he feel strongly for the grievances 
of others, but he saw more keenly than his contemporaries the con 
trast between pretensions and achievement in the beliefs and instity. 
tions of his time. That is why his style at its best favoured the ant}: 
thetical sentence. The critical sense of his readers was roused by his 
portrayal in the clearest and simplest terms of anomalies, inconsig 
tences, abuses and hypocrises which were exasperating to an intelli. 
gent mind. One feels that his philosophy grew out of opposition; 
that he was impressed not so much by the nobility of Christian ethics 
as by the wickedness of those who preached them without practising 
them. 

Mr Noyes is not the first person to quote Voltaire, for religious 
propaganda purposes. As long ago as 1820 a volume was published 
in Paris with this explicit title: ‘‘ Voltaire the Christian. Proofs 
drawn from his works, followed by religious and moral writings by 
the same author.”” With the possible exception of a few street corner 
atheists, everybody knows that Voltaire believed in God. 

He loathed cruelty and injustice with a magnificent mixture of 
indignation and contempt; but he did not love his fellowmen. It 
never entered his head that they could love each other. He was the 
most unflagging, and one of the most effective, champions of tolerance 
the world has seen. He thought that ‘as long as men believed 
absurdities they would commit atrocities.” He loved luxury, display, 
and sophisticated society. He adored the aristocracy, and resented 
their privileges till he shared them. He had an enormous respect for 
business and finance, and made a large fortune by speculation. Pro- 
perty was as dear to him as liberty. 

Nevertheless, it is by spiritual not literary standards that Voltaire 
-—indeed, this biography of Voltaire—must stand or fall. There are 
two mutually exclusive estimates of the challenging enigma. To 
Morley and the rationalists Voltaire has been a classic instance of a 
man whose faith suffered shipwreck. Stranded on a desert island, he 
had—in the words of Morley—‘ no solution.” To Mr Noyes, Voltaire 
is a classic instance of a man whose faith, despite tornadoes, guided 
him into the haven where he would be. 

Everybody will admit that a vast fund of apocryphal and unsub- 
stantiated rumour and gossip has come down to posterity, and Mr 
Noyes shifts and disposes of some of it quite effectively, but he is too 
prone to discredit with vaguely abusive allusions those whose point 
of view isnot hisown. Mr Noyes is himself a man who has “ changed.” 
With other British intellectuals, he has thought his way into the 
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Catholic Church, and in an earlier volume, The Unknown God, he has 
described the arduous pilgrimage. This work is the sequel. The book 
js more than a biography. In these pages, a hand, gentle and 
understanding as the touch of Beatrice herself, leads the “ vagabond ” 
Dante out of the Inferno through a healing purgatory into an assured 
if ultimate paradise. 

Voltaire was benevolent and hated injustice ; but he did not love 
mankind. He was an admirable employer, and he enriched himself 
while providing better conditions for those who worked for him. He 
had nothing in common with the poor. He was a bourgeois gentil- 
homme to the marrow. The poor were canaille to him; and, while 
enlightenment was all important for the well-to-do, superstition was 
good enough for them. Pleasantly and talkatively the reader is taken 
through the long and active life of the patriarch of Ferney ; the best 
moments are vividly and accurately described: the Calas case, the 
quarrel with Frederick the Great, the years with Madame du Chatelet, 
the final triumph in Paris at the age of eighty-four. Voltaire’s 
delightful letters are freely drawn on and well translated, and much 
of the excellent verse appears for the first time in an English bio- 
graphy. nha 
A protestant of to-day can, with a certain logic, claim that 
Voltaire was “‘ as necessary to the well-being of Christendom as the 
Reformation ” ; but an admiration for Voltaire and Luther is hardly 
a sine qua non of orthodox Catholicism. In fact, as we all know, the 
Church’s attitude towards both has been defined in no uncertain 
terms, and to this day the works of Voltaire are on the Index. Mr 
Noyes is, therefore, in the difficult position of constantly berating 
free-thinkers for mistaking acts and statements of Voltaire as evidence 
of irreligion and anti-clericalism, because “‘ a Catholic thinker would 
not thus be deceived.” Well, the Catholic thinkers of his own time 
were very much deceived and the Church still remains so, since it is 
entirely due to Catholic opposition that Voltaire’s reputation has 
been blackened to pious believers. 

As a moral being, Voltaire was a mass of irreconcilable eccen- 
tricities, a bundle of confounding opposites, “‘a mighty mixture of 
the great and base,”’ “* ower good for banning and ower bad for bless- 
ing,” as the Scotch proverb says of the heroic cateran, Rob Roy. In 
what moral category can we place the man who made his fortune by 
ignoble profiteering, and rescued from poverty the unworthy parasites 
who had repaid previous generosity by the blackest treachery and 
ingratitude ; who courted exile and imprisonment in the interests of 
unjustly treated men whose faces he had never seen, and wrote 
grovelling eulogies of Louis XV, and Madame du Pompadour, simply 
because exile bored him and he missed the salons and suppers of 
Paris ; who, while he was admittedly the literary glory not merely of 
acountry but a continent, could scream and weep with rage over the 
witless insolence of such scribblers as Freron and Desfontaines ; who, 
while his cheeks were wet with tears for a lost mistress, could roar 
with laughter over a funny story? Such a personality cannot be 
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analysed, it can only be accepted, as Macaulay accepted it in thy 
lines which remain perhaps the best portrait of Voltaire ever wri 


“* Wouldst thou behold one more than man, and less, 
Made up of small and great, of foul and fair, 
Stand here, and laugh and weep, and curse and bless, 
And spurn and worship, for thou seest Voltaire.” 


His entire career, even his physical life, was a bundle of paradoxy 
He was so feeble an infant that he was baptised within half an hy 
of his birth to save his soul from destruction ; yet he lived eigh 
four years and produced the greatest mass of work that ever floy 
from any single pen. ‘‘ Voltaire has been ill for three weeks, he} 
written two operas,” wrote Madame du Chatelet to Richelieu, 
was a valetudinarian in constant fear of death, yet no man ever mq 
wholly enjoyed existence. 

The lives of few men of letters are as full of opportunities for thy 
biographer as Voltaire’s. Not a day of it passed but his industrioy 
hand put pen to paper, and contributed to that long row of seventy 
and more volumes in which his memory is now preserved. Letten- 
and there were some ten thousand of them—histories, tragedies, novek, 
stories, essays, epic poems, odes, satires and innumerable memoran 
poured forth in an easy-flowing stream, a stream that neither age ne 
ill-health was able to diminish, one that ceased only in death. Suh 
an output was both extraordinary and amazing; there had bem 
nothing like it before, there has been nothing like it since. In thes 
innumerable writings every aspect of the civilisation of eighteenth 
century France is displayed, refracted through the mind of its mot 
complete representative : every aspect but that one which it was 
most pains to conceal—its heart. 

For we must admit that, however brilliantly and discursivel 
Voltaire’s intelligence plays like lightning over that dark, and in 
places sinister, landscape, sometimes content to illuminate, at othen 
intent to destroy, there is little if any evidence of humanity behind 
it. So much, it seems, depended upon principle. The Calas ani 
Sirven were victims of an unrighteous principle, and it was for the 
sake of crushing the iniquity of it that Voltaire undertook therj 
defence. Even in his relations with Madame du Chatelet there is 
apparently a lack of sensibility ; or, if there is any, it is ingeniously 
hidden. There is something of the robot in him. ‘ Le Roi Voltaire,’ 
“le Dieu Voltaire,” ‘‘ Ecrasez l’Infarne ”—in all these expressions 
there is the taint of inhumanity, a sense of remoteness from tht 
hearth of human happiness. And yet it is hard to believe that sens: 
bility was altogether lacking. It is true that he disliked Shakespeare; 
that, after all, is understandable; it is less pleasant to remembe 
that he had no feeling for painting, and that in an age which pt 
duced some of the most exquisite music in the world, he was deaf ts 
its charms. Again it is impossible from the evasive evidence of his 
letters to discover exactly how far he was capable of falling in love. 

The real significance of Voltaire, however, is not that of a literary 
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lilt artist, fascinating story-teller and wittiest of poets though he be. 
ittalll Actually his mind was more scientific than poetic ; and those studies 
in physical science even which, with all his unrealisable industry in so 
many other directions, he found time to pursue, were far, indeed, from 
becoming mere hobbies. Brandes considered him “‘ a scientist of the 
first order.” He had, Brandes averred, “ an even surer eye for the 
nature of phenomena than had Reaumur and Euler,” and “ had he 
tal developed a little further his ideas of the calcination of metals and of 
the compound nature of air, he would have been the first to discover 
oxygen, and the reduction of oxygen, which actually was discovered 
by Scheele in 1774, forty years later.” But the more we learn of the 
multifarious interests and activities of this astonishing human dynamo 
i the more remarkable, even miraculous, seems the mere energy alone 
housed within that frail bag of bones and bundle of nerves ; and there 
is nothing we can find better to say than Brandes’s simple conclusion : 
“ His greatest work of art is no one of the numerous tasks completed 
during his life, but his life itself.” 
CLAUDE WILLIAMSON, 
LONDON. 





Forward from Liberalism. By Stephen Spender.—London: Victor 
Gollancz Ltd., 1987.—Pp. 295.—7s. 6d. net. 


“ LIBERALISM seems to me to be the creed of those who, as far as it is 
possible in human affairs, are disinterested, if by disinterestedness 
one understands not mere passivity but a regard for objective truth, 
an active will towards political justice.” The real enemies of Hitler 
are, therefore, Einstein and Freud. Mr Spender is concerned pri- 
marily with the political pilgrimage of the artist and the intellectual, 
who are faced nowadays with the apparently almost universal collapse 
of Liberalism as a principle of Government. If the “ clerk” is not to 
betray his true functions, he must fight with political weapons for 
that environment of political freedom in which, alone, he is free to 


*® create. The intellectual and the artist can no longer remain detached 


from politics, for politics now menaces their own work. Communism, 
to Mr Spender, means “a system of political justice, without which 
the disinterested view that humanity is more important than 
nationalities will not be able to survive.” And so he is able to make 
the paradoxical claim, ‘‘ I am a Communist because I am a Liberal.” 

Mr Spender, like Mr Claud Sutton, Professor Laski, and so many 
others, has said ‘‘ farewell to Rousseau ” (or perhaps, more strictly, 
“goodbye to Burke ”) and has embarked on a spiritual journey; a 
journey which may become either a cruise or a crusade. The justifica- 
tion of such peregrination—to the Marxist a pilgrimage, to the 
Liberal a mere wandering of the mind—is, of course, the conviction 
that Liberalism is not enough. Mr Spender contends that Liberal 
impulses originated essentially in class feeling; that Liberal philo- 
sophy is but the rationalisation of the desires and methods of the 
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bourgeoisie ; and he adopts completely the thesis expounded 
fessor Laski’s book, The Rise of European Liberalism. There ig,’ 
this extrinsic bias in Liberalism, which can be overcome es 
complementary doctrines of Communism. Economic freedom m 
added to political freedom; and economic freedom is impo 
without some measure of economic equality. The a is 
strikingly original; but it is expounded with the vigour, che 
sensitiveness of a poet. 

This book is, in a sense, an appeal from the old to the new’ 
but it is something more. It is the thesis that the philosophic ii 
must necessarily become a Marxist. But is “* Communist ” i 
sarily identical with “‘ Marxist” ? Mr Spender seems to assum ¢ 
it is. The philosophic Liberal—the “ clerk ”°—is indeed like} 
desire a new, creative, co-operative community ; but need he th 
fore swallow wholesale the dialectical materialism and all the ¢ ogt 
of Marxism? The author readily enough admits the mis : 
Moscow, though he accepts somewhat naively the assuran e 
political freedom given in the new Constitution of U.S.S.R. 
‘transition stage’ of dictatorship he regards as “‘ necessary” 
unpleasant”; though other “clerks” may well refuse to bet 
their inner light even for this theoretically transient but indefinie® 
period. a 

Certainly, the greatest need of our time is a re-invigorated, 
dynamic philosophy of Liberalism ; such is the only available’ alter. 
native to the Communism of Mr Spender. He very rightly castigate) 
Liberalism for its obscurity and vagueness. In some of his illuminat! 
ing asides—often the most brilliant parts of the volume—he evel 
indicates a way. ‘A political party exists in order to prove a4 
exercise of power that a political philosophy can be interpre 
terms of the life of a people, by increasing their happiness and gre 
ness.” “ Politics to me is the effort to ‘ assimilate the treasures’ 
knowledge accumulated by humanity as a whole’; to make tht 
knowledge available to the greatest number of human beings, sot 
it may be the widely distributed basis of a better society.” 
remarks have the philosophical penetration and the magisterial t 
of Burke. More minds of this calibre are needed to-day. a i | 

It is, indeed, many miles to Babylon ; ; the pathetic, haunting) 
inquiry of modern lovers of freedom is still, “Can I get there ® 
candlelight ? ” ; and where is that vigorous new Liberal philosoph 
which has the bravery to reply—“‘ Yes ; and back again ” ? 7 


t i 
Davip THOMSON, — 
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